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“ Two lovers by the maiden sate^ 

Without a ^liince of jealous hate ; 

The maid her lovers sat between^ 

Wi/^i open brow and equal mien ;— 

It is a sight bu^ rarely spied^ 

Thanks to man^s w^ath and womans piide, 

Scott. 
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Mayhap, Ella, here too distance l«nds its enchantment, 
and these ‘gallant brethren would have quarrelled over 
Rosamund, or even had their long swords at each other’s 
throat. Mayhap that Princess and heroine might have 
failed in the hour of her trial and never earned her 
faintly crown. Mayhap the good horse “ Smoke would 
have fallen on the Narrow Way, leaving false Lozelle 
a victor, and Masouda, the royal-hearted, have offered 
up a strangely different sacrifice upon the altars of her 
passionate desire. 

Still, let us hold otheswisc, though we grow grey and 
know the world for what it is. Let us for a little time 
think as we thought while we v/ere young; when faith 
knew no fears for anything and death had not knocked 
upon our doors ; when you opened also to my childish 
eyes that gate of ivory and pearl which leads to the 
blessed kingdom of Romance. 

At the least I am sure, and I believe you, my sister, 
will agree with me, that, above and beyond its terrors 
and its pitfalls. Imagination has few finer qualities, and 
none, perhaps, more helpful to our hearts, than those 
which enable us for an hour to dream that men and 
women, their fortunes and their fate, are as we would 
fashion them. 

H. Rider Haggard. 


Jo Mrs. MADDISON Green. 
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THE BRETHREN 


AUTHOR’S NOTE. 

Standing a while ago upon the flower-clad plain above 
TiberiaSy by the Lake of GalileCy the writer gazed at the 
double peaks of the Hill of HatHn, Here^ or so tradition 
saySy Christ preached the Sermon on the Mount—that perfect 
rule of gentleness and peace^ Here^ too—and this is certain 
—after nearly twelve c^turies had gone by^ Yusuf Salah- 
ed-difiy whom we know as the Sultf^n Saladin^ crushed the 
Christian power in Palestine in perhaps the most terrible 
battle which that land of blood has known. Thus the Mount 
of the Beatitudes became the Mount of Massacre. 

Whilst musing on these strangely-contrasted scenes enacted 
in one place there arose in his mind a desire to weave^ as best 
he mighty a tale wherein any who are drawn to ti^ romance 
. of that pregnant and mysterious epochy when men by thousands 
were glad to lay down their lives for visions and spiritual 
hope^^ could find a picturcy however faint and hrokeUy of the 
long war between Cross and Crescent waged among the 
Syrian plains and deserts. Of Christian knightSy atid ladies 
alsoy ana their loves and sufferings in England and the East; 
of the fearful lord of the Assassins whom the Franks called 
Old Man of the Mountainy and his fortress cityy Masyaf. Of 
the great-heartedy if at times cruely Saladin and his fierce 
Saracens ; of the rout at Hattin itselfy on whose rocky height 
the Holy Rood was set up as a standard and capturedy to be 
seen no more by Christian eyes; and of the last surrender^ 
whereby the Crusaders lostJerusalem for even 

Of that desire this story is the fmiU 
B 
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Salah-ed-din, CommandA* of the Faithful, the king Strong 
to Aid, Sovereign of the East, sab- at night in his palace 
at Damascus and brooded on the wonderful ways of God, 
by Whom he had been lifted to his high estate. He 
remembered how, when he was but small in the eyes of 
men, Nur-ed-din, kifig of Syria, forced him to accompany 
his uncle, Shirkuh, to Egypt, whither he went, “ like one 
driven* lo his death,” and how, against his own will, there 
he rose to greatness. He thought of his father, the wise 
Ayoub, and the brethren with whom he was brought up, 
all of them dead now sitve one ; and of his sisters, whom 
he had cherished. Most of all did he think of her, Zobeide, 
who had been stolen away by the knight whom she loved 
even to the loss of her own soul—ycf., by the English friend 
of his youth, his father’s‘prisoner, Sir Andrew D'Arcy, who, 
led astray by passion, had done him and his house this 
grievous wrong. He had tfworn, he remembered, that he 
would iDring her back even from England, and already 
had planned to kill her husband and capture her when he 
learned her death. She had left a child, or so his spies 
told him, who, if she still lived, must be a woman now— 
his own niece, though half of noble English blood. 

Then his mind wandered from this old, half-forgotten 
story to the ivoe and blood in which his days were set, and 
to the last great struggle between the followers of the 
prophets Jesus and Mahomet, that Jihad* for which he 
maae ready—and he sighed. For he was a merciful man, 
who loved not slaughter, although his fierce faith drove him 
on from war to war. 

Salah-ed-din slept and dreamed of peace. In his dream 
a maiden stood before him. Presently, when she lifted her 
veil, he saw that she was beautiful, with features like his 
own, but fairer, and knew her surely for the daughter of his 

• Holy War. 
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sister who had fled with the English knight. Now he 
wondered why she visited him thus, and in his vision 
prayed Allah to make the matter c^ar. Then of a sudden 
he saw this same woman standing before him on a Syrian 
plain, and on either side of her a countless host of Saracens 
and Franks, of whom thousands and tens of thousands were 
appointed to death. Lo I he, Salah-ed>din, charged at the 
head of his squadrons, scimitar aloft, but she held up her 
hand and stayed him. 

** What do you here, my niece ? ” he asked. 

“ I am come to save the lives of men through you,” she 
answered ; “ therefore was I born of yqpr blood, and there¬ 
fore I am sent to you. Put up your sword, King, and spare 
them.” 

“ Say, maiden, what ransom do you bring to buy this 
multitude from doom ? What ransom, and what gift ? ” 

” The ransom of my own blond freely offered, and 
Heaven’s gift of peace to your sinful soul, O King.” And 
with that outstretched hand she drew down his^ keen-edged 
scimitar until it rested on her breast. 

Salah-ed-din awoke, and marvelled on his dream, but 
said nothing of it to any man. The next night it returned 
to him, and the memory of it went with him all the day 
that followed, but still he said nothing. 

When on the third night he dreamed it yet again, even 
more vividly, then he was sure that this thing was from 
God, and summoned his holy Imauns and his Diviners, and 
‘ took counsel with them. These, after they had listened, 
prayed and consulted, spoke thus : 

“ O Sultan, Allah has warned you in shadows that the 
woman, your niece,^^who dwells far away in England, shall 
by her own nobleness and sacrifice, in some time to come, 
i^ve you from shedding a sea of blood, and bring rest upon 
the land. We charge you, therefore, draw this lady to 
your court, and keep her ever by your side, since if she 
escape you, her peace goes with her.” 

S.alah-ed-din said that this interpretation was wise and 
true, for thus also he had read his dream. Then he 
summoned a certain false knight who bore the Cross upon 
his breast, but m secret had accepted the Koran, a Frankish 
ipy of his, who came from that country where dwelt the 
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maiden, his niece, and from him learned about her, her 
father, and. her home. With him and another spy who 
passed as a Christian p^mer, by the aid of Prince Hassan, 
one of the greatest and most trusted of his Emirs, he 
made a cunning plan for the* capture of the maiden if 
slie would not come willingly, and for her bearing away 
to Syria. 

Moreover — that in the eyes of all men her dignity 
might be worthy of her high blood and fate— by his 
decree he created her, the niece whom he had never 
seen, Princess of Baalbec, with great possessions—a rule 
that her grandfather, Ayoub, and her uncle, Izzeddin, had 
held before her. Also he purchased a stout galley of war, 
manning it with proved sailors and with chosen men-at- 
arms, *under the command of Prince Hassan, and wrote a 
letter to the English lord, Sir Andrew D’Arcy, and to his 
daughter, and prepared a royal gift of jewels, and sent 
them to the lady, his niece, far away in England, and 
with it the Patent of her rank. Her he commanded this 
company to win by peace, or force, or fraud, as best they 
might, but that without her not one of them should dare 
to look upon his face* again. And with these he sent 
the two Frankish spies, who knew the place where the 
lady lived, one of whom, the false knight, was a skilled 
mariner and the captain of the ship. 

These things did Yusuf Salah-ed-din, and waited 
patiently till it should please God to accomplish the 
vision with which God had filled his soul in sleep. 



CHAPTER L 

BY THE WATERS OF DEATH CREEK. 

From the sea-wall on the coast of Essex Rosamund looked 
out across the ocean eastwards. To right and left^ but a 
little behind her, like guards attending the person of their 
sovereign, stood her cousins, the twin brethren, Godwin 
and Wuli, tall and shapely men. Godwin was stijl as a 
statue, his hands folded over the hilt of the long, scabbarded 
sword, of which the point was set on the ground before 
him, but Wulf, his brother, moved restlessly, and at length 
yawned aloud. They were beautiful to look at, all three 
of them, as they appeared in the splendour oS their youth 
and health. The imperial Rosamund, dark-haired and eyed, 
ivory-skinned and slender-waisted^ a posy of marsh flowers 
ill her hand ; the pale stately Godwin, with his dreaming 
face ; and the bold-Jrouted, blue-eyed warrior, Wulf, Saxon 
to his finger - tips, notwithstanding his father’s Norman 
blood. 

At the sound of that unstifled yawn, Rosamund turned 
her head with the slow grace which marked her every 
movement. 

“Would you sleep already, Wulf, and the sun not yet 
down ? ” she asked in her rich, low voice, which, perhaps 
because of its foreign accent, seemed quite different to that 
of any other woman. 

“ I think so, Rosamund,” he answered. “ It would 
serve to pass the time, and now that you have finished 
gathering those yellow flowers which we rode so far to 
seek, the time—is somewhat long.” 

“Shame on you, Wulf,” she said, smiling. “Look 
upon yonder sea and sky, at that sheet of bloom all gold 
and purple-” 

“I have looked for hard on half an hour. Cousin 
Rosamund ; also at your back and at Godwin’s left arm 
and side-face, till in truth I thought myself kneeling in 
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Stangate Priory staring at my father’s effigy upon his 
tomb, while Prior John pattered the Mass. Why, if you 
stood it on its feet, it is Godwin, the same crossed hands 
resting on the sword, the samCr, cold, silent face staring at 
the sky,” 

” Godwin as Godwin will no doubt one day be, or so he 
hopes—that is, if the saints give him grace to do such deeds 
as did our sire,” interrupted his brother. 

Wulf looked at him, and a curious flash of inspiration 
shone in his blue eyes. 

“ No, I think not,” he answered ; “ the deeds you may 
do, and greater, but^surely you will lie wrapped not in a 
shirt of mail, but with a monk’s cowl at the last—unless 
a woman robs you of it and the quickest road to heaven. 
Tell rrte now, wliat are you thinking of, you two—for I 
have been wondering in my dull way, and am curious to 
learn how far 1 stand from truth ? Rosamund, speak first. 
Nay, not all the truth—a maid’s thouglits are her own— 
but just the, cream of it, that which rises to the top and 
should be skimmed.” 

Rosamund sighed. *' 

1 ? I was thinking'of the East, where the sun shines 
ever and the seas are blue as my girdle stones, and men are 
full of strange learning-” 

” And women are men’s slaves! ” interrupted Wulf. 
“ Still, it is natural that you should think of the East who 
have that blood in your veins, and high blood, if all tales 
be true. Say, Princess”—and he bowed the knee to her 
with an affectation of mockery which could not hide his 
earnest reverence—“say Princess, my cousin,grand-daughter 
of Ayoub and niece of the mighty monarch, Yusuf Salah- 
ed-din, do you wish to leave this pale land and visit your 
dominions in Egypt and in Syria ? ” 

She listened, and at his words her eyes seemed to take 
fire, the stately form to erect itself, the breast to heave, and 
the thin nostrils to grow wider as though they scented some 
sweet, remembered perfume. Indeed, at that moment, 
standing there on the promontory above the seas, Rosamund 
looked a very queen. 

Presently she answered him with another question. 

“ And how would they greet me there, Wulf, who am a 
Norman D’Arcy and a Christian maid ? ” 
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“The first they would forgive you, since that blood is 
none so ill either; and for the second—why, faiths can be 
changed.” ^ 

Then it was that Godwin spoke for the first time. 

“ Wulf, Wulf,” he said Sternly, “ keep watch upon your 
tongue, for there are things that should not be said even as 
a silly jest. See you, I love my cousin here better than 
aught else upon the earth-” 

“ There, at least, we agree,” broke in Wulf. 

“ Better than aught else on earth,” repeated Godwin ,* 
“but, by the Holy Blood and by St. Peter, at whose shrine 
we are, I would kill her with my own hand before her lips 
kissed the book of the false prophet.” * 

“ Or any of his followers,” muttered Wulf to himself, but 
fortunately, perhaps, too low for either of his companions to 
hear. Aloud he said, “ You understand, Rosamund, you 
must be careful, for Godwin ever keeps his word, and that 
would be but a poor end for so much birth and beauty and 
wisdom.” 

“ Oh, cease mocking, Wulf,” she answerdd, laying her 
hand on tlie tunic that hid his shirt of mail. “ Cease 
mocking, and pray St. Chad, the builder of this church, 
that no such dreadful choice may ever be forced upon you, 
or me, or your beloved brother—who, indeed, in such a case 
would do right to slay me.” 

“ Well, if it were,” answered Wulf, and his fair face 
flushed as he spoke, “ I trust that we should know how to 
meet it. After all, is it so very hard to choose between 
death and duty ? ” 

“ I know not,” she replied; “ but oft-times sacrifice 
seems easy when seen from far away ; also, things may 
be lost that are more prized than life.” 

“ What things ? Do you mean place, or wealth, or— 
love ? ” 

“ Tell me,” said Rosamund, changing her tone, “ what 
is that boat rowing round the river^s mouth ? A while ago 
it hung upon its oars as’ though those within jt watched us.” 

“ iHsher-folk,” answered Wulf carelessly. “ I saw their 
nets.” 

“ Yes ; but beneath them something gleamed bright, 
like swords.” 

“Fish,” said Wulf; “we are at peace in EsseJf.” 
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Although Kosamund did not look convinced, be went 
on : “ Now for Godwin’s thoughts—what were they ? ” 

“ Brother, if you w^uld know, of the East also—the 
East and its wars.” 

“ Which have brought us no great luck,” answered 
Wulf, seeing that our sire was slain in them, and nought 
of him came home again save his heart, which lies at 
Stangate yonder.” 

“ How better could he die ? ” asked Godwin, ‘‘ than 
fighting for the Cross of Christ ? Is not that death of his 
at Harenc told of to this day? By our Lady, I pray for 
one but half as glorious ! ” 

“ Aye, he died well—he died well,” said Wulf, his blue 
eyes flashing and his hand creeping to his sword hilt. 
“ But, brother, there is peace at Jerusalem, as in Essex.” 

“ Peace ? Yes ; but soon there will be war again. The 
monk Peter—he whom we saw at Stangate last Sunday, 
and who left Syria but six months gone—told me that it 
was coming fast. Even now the Sultan Saladin, sitting at 
Damascus, summons his hosts from far and wide, while his 
priests preach battle amongst the tribes and barons of the 
East. And when it comes, brother, shall we not be there 
to share it, as were our grandfather, our father, our uncle, 
and so many of our kin ? Shall we rot here in this dull 
land, as by our- uncle’s wish we have done these many 
years, yes, ever since we were home from the Scottish war, 
and count the kine and plough the fields like peasants, 
while our peers are charging on the pagan, and the banners 
wave, and the blood runs red upon the holy sands of 
Palestine ? ” 

Now it was Wulf’s turn to take fire. 

“ By our Lady in Heaven, and our lady here I ”—and he 
looked at Rosamund, who was watching the pair of them 
with her quiet, thoughtful eyes—“go when you will, 
Godwin, and I go with you^ and as our birth was one birth, 
so, if it is decreed, let our death be one death.” And 
suddenly his hand that had been playing with the sword- 
hilt gripped it fast, and tore the long, lean blade from its 
scabbard and cast it high into the air, flashing in the 5 un> 
light, to catch it as it fell again, while in a voice that caused 
the wildfowl to rise in thunder from the Saltings beneath, 
Wulf shouted the old war-cry that had rung on so many a 
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field— D^Arcyl a D^Arcyl Meet D^Arcy^ meet DeaihP^ 
Then he sheathed his sword again and added in a shamed 
voice, “ Are we children that we ^ght where no foe is ? 
Still, brother, may we find h^m soon 1 ” 

Godwin smiled grimly, but answered nothing; only 
Rosamund said ; 

“ So, my cousins, you would be away, perhaps to return 
no more,,and that will part us. But"—and her voice 
broke somewhat—“ such is the woman’s lot, since men like 
you ever love the bare sword best of all, nor should I think 
well of you were it otherwise. Yet, cousins, I know not 
why ”—and she shivered a little—“ it qomes into my heart 
that Heaven often answers such prayers swiftly. Oh, 
Wulf! your sword looked very red in the sunlight but 
now: 1 say that it looked very red in the sunlight. T am 
afraid—of I know not what. Well, we must be going, for 
we have nine miles to ride, and the dark is not so far away. 
But first, my cousins, come with me into this shrine, and 
let us pray St. Peter and St. Chad to guard^ us on our 
journey home." 

“ Our journey ? " saW Wulf anxiously. " What is there 
for you to fear in a nine-mile ride along the shores of 
Black water ? ” 

“I said our journey home, Wulf; and home is not in 
the hall at Steeple, but yonder,” and she pointed to the 
quiet, brooding sky. 

" Well answered," said Godwin, “ in this ancient place, 
whence so many have journeyed home; all the Romans 
who are dead, when it was their fortress, and the Saxons 
who came after them, and others without count.” 

Then they turned and entered the old church—one of 
the first that ever was in Britain, rough-built of Roman 
stone by the very hands of Chad, the Saxon saint, more 
than five hundred years before their day. Here they knelt 
awhile at the rude altar and prayed, each of them in his or 
her own fashion, then crossed themselves, and rose to seek 
their horses, which were tied in the shed hard by. 

Now there were two roads, or rather tracks, back to the 
Hall at Steeple—one a mile or so inland, that ran through 
the village of BradwelL and the other, the shorter way, 
along the edge of the Saltings to the narrow water known 
as Death Creek, at the head which the traveller to 
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Steeple must strike inland, leaving the Priory of Stangate 
on his right. It was this latter path they chose, since at 
low tide the going theje is good for horses—which, even in 
the summer, that of the iiilaiyi track was not. Also they 
wished to be home by supper-time, lest the old knight, Sir 
Andrew D’Arcy, the father of Rosamund and the uncle of 
the orphan brethren, should grow anxious, and perhaps 
come out to seek them. 

For the half of an hour or more they rode along Che 
edge of the Saltings, for the most part in silence that was 
broken only by the cry of curlew and the lap of the turning 
tide. No human basing did they see, indeed, for this place 
was very desolate and unvisited, save now and again by 
fishermen. At length, just as the sun began to sink, they 
approached the shore of Death Creek—a sheet of tidal 
water which ran a mile or more inland, growing ever 
narrower, but was here some three hundred yards in 
breadth. They were well mounted, all three of them. 
Indeed, Rqsamund’s liorse, a great grey, her father’s gift to 
her, was famous in that country-side for its swiftness and 
power, also because it was so docilO that a child could ride 
it ; while those of the brethren were heavy-built but well- 
trained war steeds, taught to stand where they were left, 
and to charge wnen they were urged, without fear of 
shouting men or flashing steel. 

Now the ground lay thus. Some seventy yards from 
the shore of Death Creek and parallel to it, a tongue of 
land, covered with scrub and a few oaks, ran down into the 
Saltings, its point ending on their path, beyond which were 
a swamp and the broad river. Between this tongue and the 
shore of the creek the track wended its way to the uplands. 
It was an ancient track ; indeed the reason of its existence 
was that here the Romans or some other long dead hands 
had built a narrow mole or quay of rough stone, forty or 
fifty yards in length, out into the water of the creek, 
doubtless to serve as a convenience for fisher boats, which 
could lie alongside of it even at low tide. This mole had 
been much destroyed by centuries of washing, so that the 
end of it lay below water, although the landward part was 
still almost sound and level. 

Coming over the little rise at the tiip'of the wooded 
tongue, the quick eyes of Wulf, who rode first—for here the 
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path along the border of the swamp was so narrow that 
they must go in single file—caught sight of a large, empty 
boat moored to an iron ring set in the wall of the mole. 

“Your fishermen have Janded, Rosamund,” he said, 
“ and doubtless gone up to Bradwell.” 

“ That is strange,” she answered anxiously, “ since here 
no fishermen ever come.” And she checked her horse as 
though to .turn. 

. “Whether they come or not, certainly they have gone,” 
said Godwin, craning forward to look about him ; “ so, as 
we have nothing to fear from an empty boat, let us push 
on.” 

On they rode accordingly, until they came to the root of 
the stone quay or pier, when a sound behind them caused 
them to look back. Then they saw a sight that sent the 
blood to their hearts, for there behind them, leaping down 
one by one on to that narrow footway, were men armed 
with naked swords, six or eight of them, all of whom, they 
noted, had strips of linen pierced with eyelet, holes tied 
beneath their helms or leather caps, so as to conceal their 
faces. * 

“A snare 1 a snare 1 ” cried Wiilf, drawing his sword. 
“ Swift 1 follow tne up the Bradwell path I ” and he struck 
the spurs into his horse. It bounded forward, to be dragged 
next second with all the weight of his powerful arm almost 
on its haunches. “ God’s mercy I ” he cried, “ there are 
more of them I ” And more there were, for another band 
of men armed and linen-hooded like the first, had leaped 
down on to that Bradwell path, amongst them a stout man, 
who seemed to be unarmed, except for a long crooked knife 
at his girdle and a coat of ringed mail, which showed 
through the opening of his loose tunic. 

“ To the boat 1 ” shouted Godwin, whereat the stout 
man laughed—a light, penetrating laugh, which even then 
all three of them heard and noted. 

Along the quay they rode, since there was nowhere else 
that they could go, witn both paths barred, and swamp and 
water on one side of them, and a steep, wooded bank upon 
the other. When they reached it, they found why the 
man had laughed, for the boat was made fast with a strong 
chain that coufd not be cut; more, her sail and oars were 
gone. 
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“ Get into it,” mocked a voice; “ or, at least, let the 
lady get in ; it will save us the trouble of carrying her 
there.” 

Now Rosamund turned v,jBry pale, while the face of 
Wulf went red and white, and he gripped his sword-hilt. 
But Godwin, calm as ever, rode forward a few paces, and 
said quietly: 

“ Of your courtesy, say what you need of us^ If it be 
money, we have none—nothing but our arms and horses, 
which I think may cost you dear.” 

Now the man with the crooked knife advanced a little, 
accompanied by another man, a tall, supple-looking knave, 
into whose ear he whispered. 

“ My master says,” answered the tall man, “ that you 
have* with you that which is of more value than all the 
king’s gold—^a very fair lady, of whom someone has urgent 
need. Give her up now, and go your way with your arms 
and horses, for you are gallant young men, whose blood we 
do not wisl^ to shed.” 

At this it was the turn of the brethren to laugh, which 
both of them did together. * 

“ Give her up,” answered Godwin, “ and go our ways 
dishonoured ? Aye, with our breath, but not before. 
Who then has such urgent need of the lady Rosamund ? ” 

Again there was whispering between the pair. 

“ My master says,” was the answer, “ he thinks that all 
who see her will have need of her, since such loveliness is 
rare. But if you wish a name, well, one comes into his 
mind ; the name of the knight Lozelle.” 

“ The knight Lozelle ! ” murmured Rosamund, turning 
even paler than before, as well she might. For this Lozelle 
was a powerful man and Essex-born. He owned ships of 
whose doings upon the seas and in the East evil tales were 
told, and once had sought Rosamund’s hand in marriage, 
but being rejected, uttered threats for which Godwin, as 
the elder of the twins, had fought and wounded him. Then 
he vanished—none knew where. 

** Is Sir Hugh Lozelle here then ? ” asked Godwin, 
“ masked like you common cowards ? If so, I desire to 
meet him, to finish the work I began in the snow last 
Christmas twelvemonths.” 

**Find that out if you can,” answered the tall man. 
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But Wulf said) speaking low between his clenched 
teeth: 

“Brother, I see but one chance. We must place 
Rosamund between us, and charge them.” 

The captain of the band* seemed to read their thoughts, 
for again he whispered into the ear of his companion, who 
called out: 

“ My master says that if you try to charge, you will be 
fools, since we shall stab and ham-string your horses, which 
are too good to waste, and take you quite easily as you fall. 
Come then, yield, as you can do without shame, seeing 
there is no escape, and that two men, however brave, 
cannot stand against a crowd. He gives you one minute 
to surrender.” 

Now Rosamund spoke for the first time. 

“ My cousins,” she said, “ I pray you not to let me fall 
living into the hands of Sir Hugh Lozelle, or of yonder 
men, to be taken to what fate I know not. Let Godwin 
kill me then, to save my honour, as but now he said he 
would to save my soul, and strive to cut your wUy through, 
and live to avenge me.”« 

The brethren made no answer, only they looked at the 
water and then at one another, and nodded. It was Godwin 
who spoke again, for now that it had come to this struggle 
for life and their lady, Wulf, whose tongue was commonly 
so ready, had grown strangely silent, and fierce-faced also. 

“Listen, Rosamund, and do not turn your eyes,” said 
Godwin. “ There is but one chance for you, and, poor as it 
is, you must choose between it and capture, since we cannot 
kill you. The grey horse you ride is strong and true. 
Turn him now, and spur into the water of Death Creek 
and swim it. It is broad, but the incoming tide will help 
you, and perchance you will not drown.” 

Rosamund listened and moved her head backwards to¬ 
wards the bofit. Then Wulf spoke-*--few words and sharp : 

“ Begone, girl 1 we guard the boat.” 

She heard, and her dark eyes filled with tears, and her 
stately head sank for a moment almost to her horse’s 
mane. 

“ Oh, my knights I mv knights I And would you die 
for me ? Well, if God wills it, so it must be. But I swear 
that if you die, no man shall be aught to me who have 
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your memory, and if you live- And she looked at 

them confusedly, then stopped. 

Bless us, and begone,” said Godwin. 

So she blessed them in words low and holy ; then of a 
sudden wheeled round the grd^t grey horse, and striking 
the spur into its flank, drove straight at the deep water. 
A moment the stallion hung, then from the low quay-end 
sprang out wide and clear. Deep it sank, but not for long, 
for presently its rider's head rose above the water, and 
regaining the saddle, from which she had floated, Rosamund 
sat firm and headed the horse straight for the distant bank. 
Now a shout of wonderment went up from the woman 
thieves, for this was a deed that they had never thought a 
girl would dare. But the brethren laughed as they saw 
that the grey swam well, and, leaping from their saddles, 
ran forward a few paces—eight or ten—along the mole to 
where it was narrowest, as they went tearing the cloaks 
from their shoulders, and, since they had none, throwing 
them over their left arms to serve as bucklers. 

The bafid cursed sullenly, only their captain gave an 
order to his spokesman, who cried aloud : 

“ Cut them down, and to the boat I We shall take her 
before she reaches shore or drowns.” 

For a moment they wavered, for the tall twin warriors 
who barred the way had eyes that told of wounds and 
death. Then with a rush they came, scrambling over the 
rough stones. But here the causeway was so narrow that 
while their strength lasted, two men were as good as 
twenty, nor, because of the mud and water, could they be 
got at from either side. So after all it was but two to two, 
and the brethren were the better two. Their long swords 
flashed and smote, and when Wulf's was lifted again, once 
more it shone red as it had been when he tossed it high in 
the sunlight, and a man fell with a heavy splash into the 
waters of tne creek, and wallowed there till he died. 
Godwin’s foe was down also, and, as it seemed, sped. 

Then, at a muttered word, not waiting to be attacked 
by others, the brethren sprang forward. The huddled mob 
in front of them saw them come, and shrank back, but 
before th^ had gone a yard, the swords were at work 
behind. They swore strange oaths, they caught their feet 
among the rocks, and rolled upon their foces. In their 
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confusion three of them were pushed into the water, where 
two sank in the mud and were drowned, the thii^ only 
dragging himself ashore, while the rest made good their 
escape from the causeway. But two had been cut down, 
and three had fallen, for whorft there was no escape. They 
strove to rise and fight, but the linen masks flapped about 
their eyes, so that their blows went wide, while the long 
* swords of the brothers smote and smote again upon their 
helms and harness as the hammers of smiths smite upon an 
anvil, until they rolled over silent and stirless. 

“ Back 1 ” said Godwin ; “ for here the road is wide, and 
the)^ will get behind us.’' 

So back they moved slowly, with their faces to the foe, 
stopping just in front of the first man whom Godwin had 
seemed to kill, and who lay face upwards with arms out¬ 
stretched. 

‘‘So far we have done well,” said Wulf, with a short 
laugh. “ Are you hurt ? ” 

“ Nay,” answered his brother, ” but do not boast till the 
battle is over, for many are left and they will come on thus 
no more. Pray God they have no spears or bows.” 

Then he turned and looked behind him, and there, far 
from the shore now, swam the grey horse steadily, and there 
upon its back sat Rosamund. Yes, and she had seen, since 
the horse must swim somewhat sideways with the tide, for 
look, she took the kerchief from her throat and waved it to 
them. Then the brethren knew that she was proud of their 
great deeds, and thanked the saints that they had lived to 
do even so much as this for her dear sake. 

Godwin was right. Although their leader commanded 
them in a stern voice, the band shrank from the reach of 
those awful swords, and, instead, sought for stones to hurl at 
them. But here lay more mud than pebbles, and the rocks 
of which the causeway was built were too heavy for them to 
lift, so that they found but few, which when thrown either 
missed the brethren or did them little hurt. Now, after 
some while, the man called “ master ” spoke through his 
lieutenant, and certain of them ran into the thorn thicket, 
and thence appeared again bearing the long oars of the boat. 

“Their counsel is to batter us down with the oars. 
What shall we do now, brother ? ” asked Godwin. 

“ What we can,” answered Wu^ “ It matters little, if 
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Rosamund' is spared by the waters, for they will scarcely 
take her now, who must loose the boat and man it after we 
are dead.” 

As he spoke Wulf heard a sound behind him, and of a 
sudden Godwin threw up his* arms and sank to his knees. 
Round he sprang, and there upon his feet stood that man 
whom they had thought dead, and in his hand a bloody 
sword. At him leapt Wulf, and so fierce were the blows he 
smote that the first severed his sword arm and the second 
shore through cloak and mail deep into the thief’s side ; so 
that this time he fell, never to stir again. Then he looked 
at his brother, and saw that the blood was running down his 
face and blinding him. 

“Save yourself, Wulf, for I am sped,” murmured 
Godwin. 

“ Nay, or you could not speak,” And he cast his arm 
round him and kissed him on the brow. 

Then a thought came into his mind, and lifting Godwin 
as though he were a child, he ran back to where the horses 
stood, and*hcaved him on to his saddle. 

“ Hold fast! ” he cried, “ nfane and pommel. Keep 
your mind, and hold fast, and I will save you yet.” 

Passing the reins over his left arm, Wulf leapt upon the 
back of his own horse, and turned it. Ten seconds more, 
and the pirates, who were gathering with the oars where 
the paths joined at the root of the causeway, saw the two 
great horses thundering down upon them. On one was a 
sore wounded man, his bright hair dabbled with blood, his 
hands gripping mane and saddle, and on the other the 
warrior Wulf, with starting eyes and a face like the face of 
a fiame, shaking his red sword, and for the second time that 
day shouting aloud: “ -4 JD'Arcy / a D'Arcy / Centre 
D'Arcyj emtre Morti ” 

They saw, they shouted, they massed themselves to 
gether and held up the oars to meet them. But Wulf 
spurred fiercely, and, short as was the way, the heavy horses, . 
trained to tourney, gathered their speed. Now they were 
on them. The oars were swept aside like reeds; all 
round them flashed the swords, and Wulf felt that he was 
hurt, he knew not where. But his sword flashed also, one 
blow—there was no time for more—^yet the man beneath it 
sank like an empty sapk. 
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By St. Peter! they were through, and Godwin still 
swayed upon the saddle, and yonder, nearing the further 
shore, the grey horse with its burden still battled in the 
tide. They were through I |;hey were through I while to 
Wulf’s eyes the air swam red, and the earth seemed as 
though it rose up to meet them, and everywhere was flaming 
fire. 

But the shouts had died away behind them, and the only 
sound was the sound of the galloping of their horses’ hoofs. 
Then that also grew faint and died away, and silence and 
darkness fell upon the mind of Wulf. 



CHAPTER n. 

SIR ANDREW d’aRCY. 

Godwin dreamed that he was dead, and that beneath him 
floated the world, a glowing ball, while he was borne to and 
fro through the blackness, stretched upon a couch of ebony. 
There were bright watchers by his couch also, watchers 
twain, and he knew them for his guardian angels, given him 
at birth. Moreover, now and again presences would come 
and <iuestion the watchers who sat at his head and foot. One 
asked: 

“ Has this soul sinned ? ” And the angel at his head 
answered : 

“ It haa,sinned.” 

Again the voice asked: “ Did ij^ die shriven of its sins ? ” 

The angel answered: “ It died unshriven, red sword 
aloft, fighting a good fight.” 

Fighting for the Cross of Christ ? ” 

Nay ; fighting for a woman.” 

“Alas I poor soul, sinful and unshriven, who died fighting 
for a woman’s love. How shall such a one find mercy ? ” 
wailed the questioning voice, growing ever fainter, till it was 
lost far, far away. 

Now came another visitor. It was his father—the warrior 
sire whom he had never seen, who fell in Syria. Godwin 
knew him well, for the face was that fece carven on the 
tomb in Stangate church, and he wore the blood-red cross 
upon his mail, and the D’Arcy Death’s-head was on his 
shield, and in his hand shone a naked sword. 

• “ Is this the soul of my son ? ” he asked of the white- 
robed watchers. “ If so, how died he ? ” 

Then the angel at his foot answered: “He died, red 
sword aloft, fighting a good fight.” 

“ Fighting for the Cross of Christ ? ” 

“ Nay; fighting for a woman.” 

“ Fighting for a woman’s love who should have fallen in 
the Holy War ? Alas 1 poor son ; alas 1 poor son 1 Alas 1 
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that we must part again for ever I ” And his voice, too, 
passed away. 

Lo 1 a Glory advanced through the blackness, and the 
angels at head and foot steod up and saluted with their 
flaming spears. 

“ How died this child of God ? ” asked a voice, speaking 
out of the Glory, a low and awful voice. 

“ He died by the sword,'’ answered the angel. 

“By the sword of the children of the Enemy, fighting in 
the war of Heaven ? ” 

Then the angels were silent. 

“ What has Heaven to do with him, if he fought not for 
Heaven ? ” asked the voice again. 

“ Let him be spared,” pleaded the guardians, “ who was 
young and brave, and knew not. Send him back to earth, 
there to retrieve his sins and be our charge once more.” 

“ So be it,” said the voice. “ Knight, live on, but live as 
a knight of Heaven if thou would’st win Heaven.” 

“ Must he then put the woman from him ?-" asked the 
angels. ^ 

“ It was not said,” answered the voice speaking from the 
Glory. 

And all that wild vision vanished. 

Then a space of oblivion, and Godwin awoke to hear 
other voices around him, .voices human, well-beloved, re¬ 
membered j 'and to see a face bending over him—a face 
most human, most well-beloved, most remembered—that of 
his cousin Rosamund. He babbled some questions, but they 
brought him food, and told him to sleep, so he slept. Thus 
it went OHj waking and sleep, sleep and waking, till at length 
one morning he woke up truly in the little room that 
opened out of the solar or sitting place of the Hall of 
Steeple, where he and Wulf had slept since their uncle took 
them to his home as infants. More, on the tr^tle bed 
opposite to him, his leg and arm bandaged, and a crutch by 
ms side, sat Wulf himself, somewhat paler and thinner than 
of yore, but the same jovial, careless, yet at times fierce-faced 
Wulf. 

“ Do I still dream, my brother, or is it you indeed ? ” 

A happy smile spread upon the face of Wulf, for now he 
knew that Godwin was himself again. 
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“ Me sure enough,” he answered. Dream-folk don’t 
have lame legs ; they are the gifts of swords and men.” 

“ And Rosamund ? What of Rosamund ? Did the grey 
horse swim the creek, and how came we here? Tell me 
quick—I faint for news ! ” 

She shall tell you herself.” And hobbling to the cur¬ 
tained door, he called, “ Rosamund, my—nay, our—cousin 
Rosamund, Godwin is himself again. Hear you, Godwin is 
himself again, and would speak with you ! ” 

There was a swift rustle of robes and a sound of quick 
feet among the rushes that strewed the floor, and then— 
Rosamund herself, lovely as ever, but all her stateliness 
forgot in joy. She saw liirn, the gaunt Godwin, sitting up 
upon,the pallet, his grey eyes shining in the white and 
sunken face. For Godwin's eyes were grey, while Wulf’s 
were blue, the only diflerence between them which a stranger 
would note, although in truth Wulf’s lips were fuller than 
Godwin’s, and his chin more marked ; also he was a larger 
man. She saw him, and with a little cry of delight ran and 
cast her arms about him, and kissed^4:iim on the brow. 

“ Be careful,” said Wulf roughly, turning his head aside, 
“ or, Rosamund, you will loose the bandages and bring his 
trouble back again ; he has had enough ol blood-letting.” 

“ Then I will kiss him on the hand—the hand that saved 
me,” she said, and did so. More, she pressed that poor, pale 
hand against her heart. ^ 

“ Mine had something to do with that business also, but 
I don’t remember that you kissed it, Rosamund. Well, I 
will kiss him too, and oh I God be praised, and the holy 
Virgin, and the holy Peter, and the noly Chad, and all the 
other holy dead folk whose names I can’t recall, who be¬ 
tween them, with the help of Rosamund here, and the 
prayers of the Prior John and brethren of Stangate, and of 
Matthew, the village priest, have given you back to us, my 
brother, my most beloved brother.” And he hopped to the 
bedside, and throwing his long, sinewy arms about Godwin, 
embraced him again and again. 

“Be careful,’’said Rosamund drily, “or, Wulf, you will 
disturb the bandages, and he has had enough of blood¬ 
letting.” 

Then before he could answer, which he seemed minded 
to do, there came the sound of a slow step, and, swinging the 
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curtain aside, a tall and noble-looking knight entered the 
little place. The man was old, but looked older than he 
was, for sorrow and sickness had wasted him. His snow- 
white hair hung upon his Shoulders, his face was pale, and 
his features were pinched but finely-chiselled, and, notwith¬ 
standing the difference of their years, wonderfully like to 
those of his daughter Rosamund. For this was her father, 
the famous lord. Sir Andrew D’Arcy. Rosamund turned 
and bent the knee to him with a strange and Eastern grace, 
while Wulf bowed his head, and Godwin, since his neck was 
too stiff to stir, held up his hand in greeting. The old man 
looked at him, and there was pride in his eye. 

“ So you \^ill live after all, my nephew,” he said, “ and 
for that I thank the Giver of life and death, since by God 
you are a gallant man—a worthy child of the bloods of 
Norman D'Arcy and of Uluin the Saxon. Yes, one of the 
best of them.” 

” Speak not so, my uncle,” said Godwin ; “ or at least, 
here is a worthier”—^and he patted the hand c>f Wulf with 
his lean fingers. “ It v\ws Wulf who bore me through. Oh, 
I remember as much as that—how he lifted me on to the 
black horse and bade me cling fast to mane and pommel. 
Aye, and I remember the charge, and his cry of ‘ Contre 
D'Arcy^ contre Mart!' and the flashing of swords about us, 
and after that—nothing.” 

“ Would that I had been there to help in that fight,” 
said Sir Andrew D’Arcy, tossing his white hair. “ Oh, my 
children, it is hard to be sick and old. A log am I—naught 
but a rotting log. Still, had I only known-” 

“ Father, father,” said Rosamund, casting her white arm 
about his neck. ‘‘You should not speak thus. You have 
done your share.” 

“ Yes, my share; but I should like to do more. Oh, St. 
Andrew, ask it for me that I may die with sword aloft and 
our grandsire’s cry upon my lips. Yes, yes; thus, not like a 
worn-out war-horse in his stall. There, pardon me ; but in 
truth, my children, T am jealous of you. Why, when I 
found you lying in each other’s arms I could have wept for 
^age to think that such a fray had been within a league of 
my own doors and I not in it.” 

“ I know nothing of all that story,” said Godwin. 

“ No, in truth, how can you, who have been senseless 
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this month or more ? But Rosamund knows, and she shall 
tell it you. Speak on, Rosamund. Lay you tack, Godwin, 
and listen.” 

“The tale is yours, my codsins, and not mine,” said 
Rosamund. “ You bade me take the water, and into it I 
spurred the grey horse, and we sank deep, so that the waves 
closed above my head. Then up we came, I floating from 
the saddle, but I regained it, and the horse answered to m^ 
voice and bridle, and swam out for the further shore. On it 
swam, somewhat slantwise with the tide, so that by turning 
ni}" head I could see all that passed upon the mole. I saw 
them come at you, and men fall before your swords ; I saw 
you charge them, and run back again Lastly, after what 
seemed a very long while, when I was far aivay, I saw Wulf 
lift Godwin into his saddle—I knew it must be Godwin, 
because he set him on the black horse—and the pair of you 
galloped down the quay and vanished. 

“ By then I was near the home shore, and the grey grew 
very weary Sand sank deep in the water. But I cheered 
it on with my voice, and although twice its head went 
beneath the waves, in the end it found a footing, though a 
soft one. After resting awhile, it plunged forward with 
short rushes through the mud, and so at length came safe 
to land, where it stood shaking with fear and weariness. So 
soon as the horse got its breath again, I pressed on, for 1 
saw them loosing the boat, and came home here as the 
dark closed in, to meet your uncle watching for me at the 
gate. Now, father, do you take up the tale.” 

“ There is little more to tell,” said Sir Andrew. “ You 
will remember, nephews, that I was against this ride of 
Rosamund’s to seek flowers, or I know not what, at St. 
Peter’s shrine, nine miles away, but as the maid had set her 
heart on it, and there are but few pleasures here, why, I let 
her go with the pair of you for escort. You will mind also 
that you were starting without your mail, and how foolish 
you thought me when I called you back and made you gird 
It on. Well, my patron saint~or yours—put it into my 
head to do so, for had it not been for those same shirts of 
mail, you were both of you dead men to-day. But that 
morning 1 had been thinking of Sir Hugh Lozelle—if such 
a false, pirate rogue can be called a knight, not but that he 
is stout and brave enough—^and his threats after he recovered 
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from the wound you gave him, Godwin ; how that he would 
come back and take your cousin for ail we could do to stay 
him. True, we heard that he had sailed for the East 
to war against Saladin—or with him, for he was ever a 
traitor—but even if this were so, men return from the East. 
Therefore I bade you arm, having some foresight ol what 
was to come, for doubtless this onslaught must have been 
planned by him.” 

“I think so,” said Wulf, “ for, as Rosamund here knows, 
the tall knave who interpreted for the foreigner whom he 
called his master, gave us the name of the knight Lozelle 
as the man who sought to carry her off.” 

“ Was this master a Saracen ? ” asked Sir Andrew, 
anxiously. 

“Niy, uncle, how can I tell, seeing that his face was 
masked like the rest and he spoke through an interpreter ? 
But I pray you go on with the story, which Godwin has not 
heard.” 

“ It is short. When Rosamund had told her tale, of 
which I could make lij^tle, for the girl was crazed with grief 
and cold and fear, save that you had been attacked upon the 
old quay and she had escaped by swimming Death Creek— 
which seemed a thing incredible—I got together what men 
I could. Then bidding her stay behind with some of them 
to guard her, and nurse herself, which she was loth to do, I 
set out to find you or your bodies. It was dark, but we rode 
hard, having lanterns with us, as we went rousing men at 
every stead, until we came to where the roads join at Moats. 
There we found a black horse—^your horse, Godwin—so 
badly wounded that he could travel no further, and I 
groaned, thinking that you were dead. Still we went on, 
till we heard another horse whinny, and presently found the 
roan, also riderless, standing by the path-side with his head 
down. 

**' A man on the ground holds him I ’ cried one, and 
I sprang from the saddle to see who it might be, to find 
that it was you, the pair of you, locked in each other’s arms, 
and senseless, if not dead, as well you might be from your 
wounds. I bade the country-folk cover you up and carry 
you home, and others to run to Stangate and pray the 
Prior and the monk Stephen, who is a doctor, come at once 
to tend you, while we pressed onwards to take vengeance if 
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we could. We reached the quay upon the creek, but there 
we found nothing save some bloodstains and—this is stiange 
—^youi sword, Godwin, the hilt set between tw'o stones, and 
on the point a writing.” t 

“ Whdt was the writing ? ” asked Godwin. 

“Here it is,” answered his uncle, drawing a piece of 
parchment from his robe. “ Read it, one of you, since all 
of you are scholars and my eyes are bad.” 

Rosamund took it and read what was wiitten, hurriedly, 
but in a clerkly hand, and in the French tongue. It ran 
thus : “ The swoid of a brave man. Bury it with him if he 
be dead, and give it back to him if he lives, as I hope. My 
master would wish me to do this honour to a gallant foe 
whom in that case he still may meet. (Signed) Hugh 
L oziiLLF, or Another.” 

“ Another, then; not Hugh Lozelle,” said Godwin, 
“ since he cannot write, and it he could, would never pen 
words so knightly.” 

“ The WQids may be knightly, but the writer’s deeds weie 
base enough,” replied Sir Andrew j, “ nor, in truth, do 1 
understand tliis scroll.” 

“ The inteipietcr spoke of the shoit man as his master,” 
suggested Wulf. 

“ Aye, nephew ; but him you met. This writing speaks 
of a master whom Godwin may meet, and who would wish 
the wiiter to pay him a certain honour.” 

“ Pei haps he wiote thus to blind us.” 

“ Perchance, perchance. The matter puzzles me. More¬ 
over, of whom these men were I have been able to learn 
nothing. A boat was seen passing towards Brad well—indeed, 
it seems that you saw it, and that night a boat was seen 
sailing southwards down St. Peter’s sands towards a ship 
that had anchored ofif Foulness Point But what that ship 
was, whence she came, and whither she went, none knew 
though the tidings of this fray have made some stir.” 

“ Well,” said Wulf, “ at the least we have seen the Iasi 
of her crew of women-thieves. Had they meant more 
mischief, they would have shown themselves again ere now.” 

Sir Andrew looked grave as he answered. 

“ So I trust, but all the tale is very stranga How came 
they to know that you and Rosamund were riding that day 
to ot. Peter’son-the-Wall, and so were able to waylay you ? 
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Surely some spy must have warned them, since that they 
were no common pirates is evident, lor the)^ spoke of Lo^clle, 
and bade you two begone unharmed, as it was Rosamund 
whom they needed. Also,ithere is the matter of the sword 
that fell from the hand ot Godwin when he was hurt, which 
was returned in so strange a fashion. I have known many 
such deeds of chivalry done m the East by Paynim 
men-” 

“Well, Rosamund is half an Eastern,” broke in Wull 
carelessly; “and perhaps that has something to do with 
It all.” 

Sir Andrew started, and the colour rose to his pale face. 
Then in a tone which showed that he wished to speak no 
iiioic of this matter, he said : 

“Enough, enough. Godwin is very weak, and grows 
vreary, and before I leave him I have a woid to say that it 
may please you both to hear. Young men, you arc of my 
blood, the neatest to it except Rosamund—the sons of that 
noble knight, my biother. T have ever loved ypu well, and 
been proud of you, but if this was so in the past, how much 
moic is it thus to day, when you have done such high 
service to my house ? Moi cover, that de(*d was btavc and 
gieat; nothing moie knightly has been told of in Essex thi'? 
many a year, and those who wTought it should no longer be 
simple gentlemen, but very knights. This boon it is in my 
power to grant to you according to the ancient custom. 
Still, that none may question it, while you lay sick, but 
after it was believed that Godwin would live, which at first 
we scarcely dared to hope, I journeyed to London and 
sought audience of our lord the king. Having told him this 
tale, I prayed him that he would be pleased to grant me 
his command in writing that 1 should name you knights. 

“ My nephews, he was so pleased, and here I have the 
brief sealed with the royal signet, commanding that in his 
name and my own I should give you the accolade publicly 
in the church of the Priory at Stangate at such season as 
may be convenient. Therefore, Godwin, the squire, haste 
you to get well that you may become Sir Godwin the 
knight; for you, WulfJ save for the hurt to your leg, are 
well enough already.” . 

Now Godwin’s white face went red with pride, and WuJf 
dropped his bold e}es and looked modest as a girl 
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“ Speak you,” he said to his brother, for my tongue is 
blunt and awkward.” 

“ Sir,” said Godwin in a weak voice, “ we do not know 
how to thank you for so great* an honour, that we never 
thought to win till we had done more famous deeds than the 
beating off of a band of robbers. Sir, we have no more to 
say, save that while we live we will strive to be worthy 
of our name and of you.” 

“ Well spoken,” said his uncle, adding, as though to 
himself, “ This man is courtly as he is brave.” 

Wulf looked up, a flash of merriment upon his open 
face. 

“ I, my uncle, whose speech is, I fear me, not courtly, 
thank you also. I will add that I think our lady cousin here 
sliould be knighted too, if such a thing were possible for a 
woman, seeing that to swim a horse across Death Creek was 
a greater deed than to fight some rascals on its quay.” 

“ Rosamund ? ” answered the old man, in the same 
dreamy voipe. **Her rank is high enough—too high, far 
too high for safety.” And turning, he left the little 
chamber. * 

“ Well, cousin,” said Wulf, “ if you cannot be a knight, 
at least you can lessen all this dangerous rank of yours by 
becoming a knight’s wife.” Whereat Rosamund looked 
at him with indignation which struggled with a smile in her 
dark eyes, and murmuring that she must see to the making 
of Godwin’s broth, followed her father from the place. 

“ It would have been kinder had she told us that she was 
glad,” said Wulf, when she was gone. 

“ Perhaps she would,” answered his brother, had it not 
been for your rough jests, Wulf, which might have a mean- 
ing in them.” 

“ Nay, I had no meaning. Why should she not become 
a knight’s wife ? ” 

Aye, but what knight’s ? Would it please either of 
u^ brother, if, as well may chance, he should be some 
stranger ? ” 

Now Wulf swore a great oath, then flushed to the roots 
of his fair hair^ and was silent. 

“ Ah 1 ” said Godwin ; you do not think before you 
speak, which it is always well to do.” 

“ She swore upon the quay yonder- -” broke in Wulf, 
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“Forget what she swore. Words uttered in such an 
hour should not be remembered against a maid.” 

“God’s truth, brother, you are right, as everl My 
tongue runs away with me, 45ut still I can’t put those words 
out of my mind, though which of us-” 

“Wulf!” 

“ I meant to say that we are in Fortune’s path to-day, 
Godwin. Oh, that was a lucky ridel Such fighting as 
I have never seen or dreamed of. We won it, too I And 
now both of us are alive, and a knighthood for each 1 ” 

“ Yes; both of us alive, thanks to you, Wulf—nay, it is 
so, though you would never have done less. But as for 
Fortune’s path, it is one that has many rough turns, and 
perhaps before all is done she may lead us round some 
of them.” 

“You talk like a priest, not like a squire who is to 
be knighted at the cost of a scar on his head. For my part 
I will kiss Fortune while I may, and if she jilts me after¬ 
wards-” • 

“Wulf,” called Rpsamund from without the cuitain, 
“ cease talking of kissing at the top of your voice, I pray 
you, and leave Godwin to sleep, for he needs it.” And 
she entered the little chamber, bearing a bowl of broth 
in her hand. 

Thereon, saying that ladies should not listen to what did 
not concern them, Wulf seized his crutch and hobbled flora 
the place. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE KNIGHTING OF THE BRETHREN. 

Anotiifr month had gone by, and though Godwin ^vas 
still somewhat weak and suflered from headache at times, 
the brethren had recovered from their wounds. On the 
last day of November, about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
a great procession might have been seen wending its way 
from the old Hall at Steeple. In it rode many knights 
fully armed, before whom were borne their banners. These 
went first. Then came old Sir Andrew D’Arcy, also fully 
armed, attended by squires and retainers. He was accom¬ 
panied by his lovely daughter, the lady Rosamund, clad in 
beautiful apparel under her cloak of fur, who rode at his 
right handron that same horse which had .swum Death 
Creek. Next appeared the brethren, modestly arrayed as 
simple gentlemen, followed, each of them by his squire, 
scions ol the noble houses of Salcote and of Dengie. After 
them rode 5 ’eL more knights, squires, tenants of various 
degree, and scivants, surrounded by a great number of 
peasantry and villeins, who walked and ran with their 
W'omen folk and children. 

Following the road through the village, the procession 
turned to the left at the great arch which marked the 
boundary of the monk’s lands, and headed for Stangate 
Abbey, some two miles away, by the path tJjat ran between 
the arable land and the Salt marshes, which are flooded 
at high tide. At length they came to the stone gate of 
the Abbey, that gave the place its name of Stangate. Here 
they were met by a company of the Cluniac monks, who 
dwelt in this wild and lonely spot upon the water’s edge, 
headed by their prior, John Fitz Brien. He was a vener¬ 
able, white-haired man, clad in wide-sleeved, black robes, 
and preceded by a priest carrying a silver cross. Now 
the procession separated, Godwin and Wulf, with certain 
of the knights and their esquires, being led to the Priory, 
while the main body of it entered the church, or stood 
about outside its door. 
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Arrived in the house, the two kn’ghts elect were taken 
to a room where their hair was cut and their chins were 
shaved by a barber who awaited them. Then, under the 
guidance of two old knightsf*named Sir Anthony de Mande- 
ville and Sir Roger de Mcrci, they were conducted to baths 
surrounded with rich cloths. Into these, having been un¬ 
dressed by the squires, they entered and bathed themselves, 
while Sir Anthony and Sir Roger spoke to them through 
the cloths of the high duties of their vocation, ending by 
pouring water over them, and signing their bare bodies 
with the sign of the Cross. Next they were dressed again, 
and, preceded by minstrels, led to the church, at the 
porch of which they and their esquires were given wine 
to drink. 

Here, in the presence of all the company, they were 
clothed first in white tunics, to signify the whiteness of 
their hearts ; next in red lobcs, symbolical of the blood 
they might be called upon to shed for Christ; and lastly, 
in long black cloaks, emblems of the death that must be 
endured by aU. ThiSi,done, their armour was brought in 
and piled before them upon the steps of the altar, and 
the congregation departed homeward, leaving them with 
their esquires and the priest to spend the long winter night 
“ in orisons and prayers.” 

Long, indeed, it vras, in that lonesome, holy place, lit 
only by a lamp which swung be!ore the altar. Wulf prayed 
and prayed until he could pray no more, then fell into a 
half dreamful state that was haunted by the face of Rosa¬ 
mund, where even her face should have been forgotten. 
Godwin, his elbow resting against the tomb that hid his 
father’s heart, prayed also, until even his earnestness was 
outworn, and he began to wonder about many things. 

That dream of his, for instance, in his sickness, when 
he had .seemed to be dead, and what might be the true 
duty of man. To be brave and upright? Surely. To 
fight for the Cross of Christ against the Saracen ? Surely, 
if the chance came his way. What more? To abandon 
the world and spend his life muttering prayers like those 
priests in the darkness behind him ? Could that be needful 
or of service to God or man ? To man, perhaps, because 
such folk tended the sick and fed the poor. But to God ? 
Was he not sent into the world to bear his part in the 
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world—to live his full life? This would mean a half-life 
—one into which no woman might enter, to which no 
child might be added, since to monks and even to certain 
brotherhoods all these things,‘which Nature decreed and 
Heaven had sanctified, were deadly sin. 

It would mean, for instance, that he must think no 
more of Rosamund. Could he do this for the sake of 
the welfare of his soul in some future state ? 

Why, at the thought of it, even in that solemn 
place and hour of dedication, his spirit reeled, for then 
and there for the first time it was borne in upon him 
that he loved this woman more than all the world beside 
—more than his life, more, perhaps, than his soul. He 
loved her with all his puie young heart—so much that 
it would be a joy to him to die lor her, not only in the 
heat of battle, as lately had almost chanced on the Death 
Creek quay, but in cold blood, of set purpose, if there 
came need. He loved her with body and with spirit, and, 
alter God, here to her he consecrated his body and his 
spirit. But what value would sh^ put upon the gift ? 
What if some other man-? 

By his side, his elbows resting on the altar rails, his 
eyes fixed upon the gleaming armour that he would wear 
in battle, knelt Wulf, his brother—a mighty man, a knight 
of knights, fearless, noble, open-heai ted; such a one as 
any woman might well love. And he also loved Rosamund. 
Of this Godwin was sure. And, oh 1 did not Rosamund 
love Wulf? Bitter jealousy seized upon his vitals. Yes; 
even then and there, black envy got hold of Godwin, and 
rent him so sore that, cold as was the place, the sweat 
poured from his brow and body. 

Should he abandon hope? Should he fly the battle 
for fear that he might be defeated ? Nay; he would 
fight on in all honesty and honour, and if ne were over¬ 
come, would meet his fate as a brave knight should— 
without bitterness, but without shame. Let destiny direct 
the matter. It was in the hands of destiny, and stretching 
out his arm, he threw it round the neck of his brother 
who knelt beside him, and let it rest there, until the head 
of the weary Wulf sank sleepily upon his shoulder, like the 
head of an infant upon its mother’s breast. 

” O Jesu,” Godwin moaned in his poor heart, “ give me 
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strength to fight against this sinful passion that would 
lead me to hate the brother whom I love. O Jesu, give 
me strength to bear it if he should be preferred before 
me. Make me a perfect knight — strong to suffer and 
endure, and, if need be, to rejoice even in the joy of 
my supplanter.” 

At length the grey dawn broke, and the sunlight, 
passing through the eastern window, like a golden spear, 
pierced the dusk of the long chuich, which was built to 
the shape of a cross, so that only its transepts remained 
in shadow. Then came a sound of chanting, and at the 
western door entered the Piior, wearing all his robes, 
attended by the monks and acolytes, who swung censers. 
In the centre of the nave he halted and passed to the 
confessional, calling on Godwin to follow. 

So he went and knelt before the holy man, and there 
pouied out aU his heart. He confessed his sins. They 
were but few. He told him of the vision of his sickness, 
on which the Prior pondered long ; of his deep love, his 
hopes, his fears, and hj^ desire to be a warrior who once, 
as a lad, had wished to be a monk, not that he might 
shed blood, but to fight for the Cross of Christ against 
the Paynim, ending with a cry of— 

“Give me counsel, O my father. Give me counsel.” 

“Your own heart is >our best counsellor,” was the 
priest’s answer. “ Go as it guides you, knowing that, 
through it, it is God who guides. Nor fear that you 
will fail. But if love and the joys of life should leave 
you, then come back, and we will talk again. Go on, 
pure knight of Christ, fearing nothing and sure of the 
reward, and take with you the blessing of Christ and of 
His Church.” 

“ What penance must I bear, father ? ” 

“Such souls as yours inflict their oivn penance. The 
saints forbid that I should add to it,” was the gentle 
answer. 

Then with a lightened heart Godwin returned to the 
altar rails, while his brother Wulf was summoned to take 
his place in the confessional. Of the sins that he had to 
tell we need not speak. They were such as are common 
to young men, and none of them very CTievous, StUl, 
before he gave him absolution, the good Prior admonished 
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him to think less of his body and more of his spirit; 
less of the glory of feats of anus and more of the true 
ends to which lie should enter on them. He bade him, 
moreover, to take his brothes- Godwin as an earthly guide 
and example, since there lived no better or wiser man of 
his years, and finally dismissed him, prophesying that if 
he would heed these counsels, he would come to great 
glory on earth and in heaven. 

“ Father, I will do my best,” answered Wulf humbly ; 
“ but there cannot be two Godwins ; and, father, some¬ 
times I fear me that our paths will cioss, since two men 
cannot win one woman.” 

“I know the trouble,” answered the Prior anxiously, 
“and with less noble - natured men it might be grave. 
But if it should come to this, then must the lady judge 
according to the wishes of her own hcait, and he who 
loses her must be loyal in sorrow as in joy. Be sure that 
you take no base advantage of your brother in the hour 
of temptation, and bear him no bitterness should he win 
the bride” , 

“ 1 think I can be sure of that,” said Wulf; “ also that 
we, who have loved each other from birth, would die befoie 
we betrayed each other.” 

“I think so also,” answered the Prior; “but Satan is 
very strong.” 

Then Wulf also returned to the altar rails, and the full 
Mass TV as sung, and the sacrament received by the two 
neophytes, and the offerings made all in their appointed 
order. Next they were led back to the Priory to rest and 
eat a little after their long night’s vigil in the cold church, 
and here they abode awhile, thinking their own thoughts, 
seated alone in the Prior’s chamber. At length Wulf, who 
seemed to be ill at ease, rose and laid his hand upon his 
brother’s shpulder, saying: 

“ 1 can be silent no more ; it was ever thus: that which 
is in my mind must out of it. 1 have words to say to you.” 

“ Speak on, Wulf,” said Godwin. 

Wulf sat himself down again upon his stool, and for a 
while stared hard at nothing, for he did not seem to find it 
easy to begin this talk. Now Godwin could read his 
brother’s mind like a book, but Wulf could not alwa}^ read 
Godwin’s, although, l>eing twins who had been togethet 
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from birth, their hearts were for the most part open to each 
other without the need of words. 

“ It is of our cousin Rosamund, is it not ? ” asked 
Godwin presently. 

“ Ay. Who else ? ” 

<^And you would tell me that you love her, and that 
now you are a knight—almost—and hard on five-and- 
twenty years of age, you would ask her to become your 
affianced wile ? ’’ 

“ Yes, Godwin ; it came into my heart when she rode 
the grey liorse into the water, there upon the pier, and I 
thought that I should never see her any more. I tell you 
it came into my heart that life was not worth living nor 
death worth dying without her.” 

“ Then, Wulf,” answered Godwin slowly, “ what more is 
there to say ? Ask on, and prosper. Why not ? We 
have some lands, if not many, and Rosamund will not lack 
for them. Nor do I think that our uncle would foibid 
you, if she wills it, seeing that you are the properest man 
and the bravest in all thjp country side.” 

“Except my brother Godwin, who is all these things, 
and good and learned to boot, which I am not,” replied 
Wulf musingly. Then there was silence for awhile, which 
he*broke. 

“ Godwin, our ilhluck is that you love her also, and that 
you thought the same thoughts which I did yonder on the 
quay-head.” 

Godwin flushed a ilttle, and his long fingers tightened 
their grip upon his knee. 

“ It is so,” he said quietly. “ To my grief it is so. But 
Rosamund knows nothing of this, and should never know it 
if you will keep a watch upon your tongue. Moreover, 
you need not be jealous of me, before marriage or after.” 

“ WhaL then, would you have me do ? ” asked Wulf 
hotly. “ Seek her heart, and perchance—though this I 
doubt—let her yield it to me, she thinking that you care 
nought for her ? ” 

^ “ Why not ? ” asked Godwin again, with a sigh ; “ it 
might save her some pain and you some doubt, and make 
my own path clearer. Marriage is more to you than to me, 
Wulf, who think sometimes that my sword should be my 
^j^^use tod duty my only aim.” 
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“ Who think, having a heart of gold, that even in such 
a thing as this you will not bar the path of the brother 
whom you love. Nay, Godwin, as I am a sinful man, and 
as I desire her abo\e all things on earth, I will play no such 
coward’s game, not conquer one who will not lift his sword 
lest he should hurt me. Sooner would I bid you all fare¬ 
well, and go to seek fortune or death in the wars without 
word spoken.” 

“ Leaving Rosamund to pine, perchance. Oh, could we 
be sure that she had no mind toward either of us, that would 
be best—to begone together. But, Wulf, we cannot be 
sure, since at times, to be honest, I have thought she loves 
you.” 

“ And at times, to be honest, Godwin, I have been sure 
that she loves you, although I should like to try my luck and 
hear it from her lips, which on such terms I will not do.” 

“ What, then, is your plan, Wulf? ” 

“ My plan is that if our uncle gives us leave, we should 
both speaJc to her—you first, as the elder, setting out your 
case as best you can, and asking hfr to think of it and give 
you your answer within a day. Then, before that day is done, 
I also should speak, so that she may know all the story, and 
play her part in it with opened eyes, not deeming, as other¬ 
wise she might, that we Imow each other’s minds, and that 
you ask because I have no will that way.” 

“ It is very fair,” replied Godwin ; “ and worthy of 
you, who are the most honest of men. Yet, Wulf, i am 
troubled. See you, my brother, have ever brethren loved 
each other as we do ? And now must the shadow of a 
woman fall upon and blight that love which is so fair and 
precious ? ” 

“Why so?” asked Wulf. “Come, Godwin, let us 
make a pact that it shall not be thus, and keep it by the 
help of Heaven. Let us show the world that two men can 
love one woman and still love each other, not knowing yet 
which of them she will choose—if, indeed, she chooses 
either. For, Godwin, we are not the only gentlemen whose 
eyes have turned, or yet may turn, towards the high-born, 
rich and lovely lady Rosamund. Is it your will that we 
should make such a pact ? ” 

Godwin thought a little, then answered: 

“ Yes; but if so, it must be one so strong that for her 
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sake and for both our sakes vre cannot break it and live 
with honour.” 

“ So be it,” said Wulf ; “ this is man’s work, not child’s 
make-believe.” 

Then Godwin rose, and going to the door, bade his 
squire, who watched without, pray the Prior John to come 
to them as they sought his counsel in a matter. So he 
came, and, standing befoie him with downcast head, Godwin 
told him all the tale, which, indeed, he who knew so much 
already, was quick to understand, and of their purpose also ; 
while at a question from the Prior. Wulf answered that it 
was well and truly said, nothing naving been kept back. 
Then they asked him if it was lawful that they should take 
such an oath, to which he replied that he thought it not 
only lawful, but very good. 

So in the end, kneeling together hand in hand before 
the Rood that stood in the chamber, they repeated this 
oath after him, both of them together : 

“ We brethien, Godwin and Wulf D’Arcy, do swear by 
the holy Cross of Chriit, and by the patron saint of this 
place, St. Mary Magdalene, and our own patron saints St. 
Peter and St. Chad, standing in the presence of God, of our 
guardian angels, and of you, John, that being both of us 
enamoured of our cousin, Rosamund D’Arcy, we will ask 
her to wife in the manner we liave agreed, and no other. 
That we will abide by her decision, should she choose either 
of us, nor seek to alter it by tempting her from her troth, 
or in any fashion overt or covert. That he of us whom she 
refuses will thenceforth be a broth ei to her and no more, 
however Satan may tempt his heart otherwise. That so 
far as may be possible to us, who are but sinful men, we 
will suffer neither bitterness nor jealousy to come between 
our love because of this woman, and that in war or peace 
we will remain faithful comrades and brethren. Thus we 
swear with a true heart and purpose, and in token thereof, 
knowing that he who breaks his oath will be a knight 
dishonoured and a vessel fit for the wrath of God, we kiss 
this Rood and one another.” 

This, then, these brethren said and did, and with light 
minds and joyful faces received the blessing of the Prior, who 
had chrbtened them in infancy, and went down to meet the 
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great company that had ridden forth to lead them back to 
Steeple, where their knighting should be done. 

So to Steeple, preceded b^ the squires, who rode before 
them bareheaded, carrying their swords by the scabbarded 
points*, with their gold spurs hanging from the hilts, they 
came at last. Here the hall was set for a great feast, a 
space having been left between the tables and the dais, to 
which the brethren were conducted. Then came forward 
Sir Anthony de Mandeville and Sir Roger de Merci in full 
ainiour, and presented to Sir Andrew D’Arcy, their uncle, 
who stood upon the edge of the dais, also in his armour, 
their swords and spurs, ot which he gave back to them two 
of the latter, bidding them affix these upon the candidates* 
right heels. This done, the Piior John blessed the swords, 
after which Sir Andrew girded them about the waists of his 
nephews, saying: 

“ Take ye back the swords that you have used so well.” 

Next, he drew his own silver-hilted blade that had been 
his father’s and his grandfather’s*; and whilst they knelt 
before him, smote each of them three blows upon the right 
shoulder, crying with a loud voice : “ In the name of God, 
St. Michael, and St. George, I knight ye. Be ye good 
knights.” 

Thereafter came forward Rosamund, as their nearest 
kinswoman, and, helped by other ladies, clad upon them 
their hauberks, or coats of mail, their helms of steel, and 
their kite-shaped shields emblazoned with a skull, the cog¬ 
nisance of their race. This done, with the musicians 
marching before them, they walked to Steeple Church—a 
distance of two hundred paces from the Haul, where they 
laid their swords upon the altar and took them up a^in, 
swearing to be gooa servants of Christ and defenders of the 
Church. As they left its doors, who should meet them but 
the cook, carrying his chopper in his hand, and claiming as 
his fee the value of the spurs they wore, crying aloud at the 
same time; 

” If either of you young knights should do aught in 
despite of your honour and of the oaths that you have 
sworn—from which may God and His saints prevent you I 
—then with my chopper will I hack these spurs from off 
your heels.” 
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Thus at last the long ceremony was ended, and after it 
came a very great feast, for at the high table were enter¬ 
tained many noble knights and ladies, and below, in the 
hall, their squires and other gentlemen, and outside all the 
yeomanry and villagers, whilst the children and the aged 
had food and drink given to them in the nave of the church 
itself. When the eating at length was done, the centre of 
the hall was cleared, and while men drank, the minstrels 
made music. All were very merry with wine and strong 
ale, and talk arose among them as to which of these 
brethren—Sir Godwin or Sir Wulf—was the more brave, 
the more handsome, and the more learned and cour¬ 
teous. 

Now a knight—it was Sir Surin de Salcote—seeing that 
the argument grew hot and might lead to blows, rose and 
declared that this should be decided by beauty alone, and 
that none could be more fitted to judge than that fair lady 
whom the two of them had saved from woman-thieves at 
the Death Creek quay. They all called, “ Ay, lei her settle 
it,” and it was agreed #that she should give the kerchief 
from her neck to the bravest, a beaker of wine to the 
handsomest, and a book of Hours to the most learned. 

So, seeing no help for it, since except her father, the 
brethren, the most of the other ladies and herself who 
drank but water, gentle and simple alike, had begun to 
grow heated with wine, and were very urgent, Rosamund 
took the silk kerchief from her neck. Then coming to the 
edge of the dais, where they were seated in the sight of all, 
she stood before her cousins, not knowing, poor maid, to 
which of them she should offer it. But Godwin whispered 
a word to Wulf, and both of them stretching out their right 
hands, each snatched an end of the kerchief which she held 
towards them, and rending it, twisted the severed halves 
round their sword hilts. The company laughed at their 
wit, and cried: 

“ The wine for the more handsome. They cannot serve 
that thus.” 

Rosamund thought a moment; then she lifted a great 
silver beaker, the largest on the board, and having filled it. 
fiilL of wine, once more came forward and held it before 
them as though pondering. Thereon the brethren, as 
though by a single movement, bent forward, and each of 
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them touched the beaker with his lips. Again a great 
laugh went up, and even Rosamund smiled. 

“ I'lie book! the book ! ” cried the guests. They dare 
not rend the holy book I ” * 

So for the third time Rosamund advanced, bearing the 
missal. 

“Knights,” she said, “you have torn my kerchief, and 
drunk my wine. Now I offer this hallowed writing—to 
him who can read it best.” 

“ Give it to Godwin,” said Wulf. “ I am a swordsman, 
not a clerk.” 

“Well said 1 well said I ” roared the company. “The 
sword for us—not the pen 1 ” 

But Rosamund turned on them and answered : 

“ He who wields sword is brave, and he who wields pen 
is wise j but better is he who can handle both sword and pen 
—like my cousin Godwin, tlie brave and learned.” 

“ Hear her. Hear her ! ” cried the revellers, knocking 
their horrft upon the board, while in the silence that 
followed a woman^s voice said, “ Sir/rodwin's luck is great, 
but give me Sir Wulfs strong arms.” 

Then the drinking began again, and Rosamund and the 
ladies slipped away, as well they might—for the times were 
rough and coarse. 

On the morrov/, after most of the guests had gone, many 
of them with aching heads, Godwin and Wulf sought their 
uncle, Sir Andrew, in the solar where he sat alone, for they 
knew Rosamund had walked to the church hard by with 
two of the serving women to make it ready for the Friday’s 
mass, after the feast of the peasants that had been held in 
the nave. Coming to his oaken chair by the open hearth 
which had 'a chimney to it—no common thing 'in those 
days—they knelt before him. 

“What is it now, my nephews?” asked the old man, 
smiling, “ Do you wish that I should knight you afresh ? ” 

“ No, sir,” answered Godwin ; “ we seek a greater boon.” 

“ Then you seek in vain, for there is none.” 

“ Another sort of boon,” broke in Wulf. 

Sir Andrew pulled his beard, and looked at them. Per¬ 
haps the Prior John had spoken a word to him, and he 
guessed what was coming. 
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Speak,” he said to Godwin. ** The gift is great that I 
would not give to either of you if it be within my power.” 

“Sir,” said Godwin, *‘we seek your leave to ask your 
daughter’s hand in marriage.”* 

” What 1 The two of you ? ” 

“Yes, sir ; the two of us.” 

, Then Sir Andrew, who seldom laughed, laughed out¬ 
right. 

** Truly,” he said, “ of all the strange things I have 
known, this is the strangest—that two knights should ask 
one wife between them.” 

“ It seems strange, sir; but when you have heard our 
tale you will understand.” 

So he listened while they told him all that had passed 
between them, and of the solemn oath which they had 
sworn. 

“Noble in this as in other things,” commented Sir 
Andrew when they had done ; “ but 1 fear that one of you 
may find that vow hard to keep. By all the saints^ nephews, 
you were right w hen yo^ said that you ask^ed a great boon. 
Do you know, although I have told you nothing of it, that, 
not to speak of the knave Lozelle, already two of the 
greatest men in this land have sought my daughter Rosa¬ 
mund in marriage.” 

“ It may well be so,” said Wulf. 

“ It is so, and now I will tell you why one or other of 
the pair is not her husband, which in some ways I would he 
were. A simple reason. I asked her, and she had no mind 
to either, and as her mother married where her heart was, 
so I have sworn that the daughter should do, or not at all— 
for better a nunnery than a loveless bridal. 

“ Now let us see what you have to give. You are of good 
blood—tlftit of tJluin by your mother, and mine, also on one 
side her own. As squires to your sponsors of yesterday, 
the knights Sir Anthony de Mandeville and Sir Roger de 
Merci, you bore yourselves bravely in the Scottish war; 
indeed, your liege king Henry remembered it, and that is why 
he granted my prayer so readily. Since then, although you 
loved the life little, because I asked it of you, you have rested 
here at home with me, and done no feats of arms, save that 
great one of two months gone which made you knights, 
and, in truth, gives you some claim on Rosamund. 
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“ For the rest, your father being the younger son, your 
lands are small, and you have no other gear. Outside the 
borders of this shire you are unknown men, with all your 
deeds tq do —for 1 will not couht those Scottish battles when 
you weie but boys. And she whom you ask is one of the 
fairest and noblest and most learned ladies in this land, for 
I, who have some skill in such things, have taught her 
myself from childhood. Moreover, as I have no other 
heir, she will be wealthy. Well, what more have you 
to offer for all this ? ” 

“Ourselves,” answered Wulf boldly. “We are true 
knights of whom you know the best and worst, and we 
love her. We learned it once and for all on Death Creek 
quay, for till then she was our sister and no more.” 

“Ay,” added Godwin, “when she swore herself to us 
and blessed us, then light broke on both.” 

“ Stand up,” said Sir Andrew, “ and let me look at 
you.” 

So they stood side by side in the full light of the blazing 
fire, for little other came through those narrow windows, 

“ Proper men ; proper men,” said the old knight ; “ and 
as like to one another as two grams of wheat from the 
same sample. Six feet high, each of you, and broad-chested, 
though Wulf is larger made and the stronger of the two. 
Brown and waving-haired both, save for that line of white 
where the sword bit yours, Godwin—Godwin with grey 
eyes that dream and Wulf with the blue eyes that shine 
like swords. Ah 1 your grandsire had eyes like that, Wulf; 
and I have been told that when he leapt from the tower to 
the wall at the taking of Jerusalem, the Saracens did not 
love the light which shone in them—nor, in faith, did I, 
his son, when he was angry. Proper men, thO pair of you;, 
but Sir Wulf most warrior-like, and Sir Godwin most* 
^courtly. Now which do you think would please a woman 
most ? ” 

“ That, sir, depends upon the woman,” answered Godwin, 
and straightway his eyes began to dream. 

“ That, sir, we seek to learn before the day is out, if you 

f ive us leave,” added Wulf; “ though, if you would know, 
think my chance a poor one.” 

“ Ah, well ; it is a veiy pretty riddle. But I do not 
envy her who has its answering, for it might well trouble a 
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maid^s mind ; neither is it certain when all is done that she 
will guess best for her own peace. Would it not be wiser, 
tJien, that I should forbid Uiem to ask this riddle ? ” he 
added as though to himselvand fell to thinking while they 
tiembled, seeing that he was minded to refuse their suit. 

At length he looked up again and said : “ Naj^, let it go 
as God wills Who holds the future in His hand. Nephews, 
because you are good knights and true, either of whom 
would ward her well—and she may need warding—because 
you are my only brother’s sons, whom I promised him to 
care for; and most of all because I love you both with 
an equal love, have your wish, and go try your fortunes at 
the hands of my daughter Rosamund in the fashion you 
have agreed. Godwin, the elder, first, as is his right; then 
Wulf. Nay, no thanks; but go swiftly, for I, whose hours 
are short, wish to learn the answer to this riddle.” 

So they bowed and went, walking side by side. At the 
door of the hall, Wulf stopped and said : 

“Rosamund is in the church. Seek her there, and— 
oh! I would that I could wish you good fortune; but, 
Godwin, 1 cannot. I fear me that this may be the edge of 
that shadow of w'oman’s love whereof you spoke, falling cold 
upon my heart.” 

“ There is no shadow; there is light, now and always, as 
we have sworn that it should be,” answered Godwin, 
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THE LETTER OF SALADl>J. 

It was past three in the afternoon, and snow clouds were 
fast covering up the last grey gleam of the December day, 
as Godwin, wishing that his road was longer, walked to 
Steeple Church across the meadow. At the door of it he 
met the two serving women coming out with brooms in 
their hands, and bearing between them a great basket filled 
with broken meats and foul rushes. Of them he asked if the 
Lady Rosamund were still in the church, to which they 
answered, curtseying: 

“Yes, Sir Godwin ; and she bade us desire of you that 
you would come to lead her to the Hall when she had 
finished making her prayers before the altar.” 

“ I wonder,” mused Godwin, “ wl^thcr I shall ever lead 
her from the altar to the Hall, or whether—I shall bide 
alone by the altar ? ” 

Still he thought it a good omen that she had bidden 
him thus, though some might have read it otherwise. 

Godwin entered the church, walking softly on the rushes 
with which its nave was strewn, and by the light of the 
lamp that burnt there always, saw Rosamund kneeling 
before a little shrine, her gracious head bowed upon her 
hands, praying earnestly. Of what, he wondered—of 
what ? 

Still, she did not hear him ; so, coming into the chancel, 
he stood behind her and waited patiently. At length, with 
a deep sigh, Rosamund rose from her knees and turned, and 
he noted by the light of the lamp that there were tear-stains 
upon her face. Perhaps she, too, had spoken with the 
Prior John, who was her confessor also. Who knows? At 
the least, when her eyes fell upon Godwin standing like 
a statue before her, she started, and there broke from her 
lips the words; 

“ Oh, how swift an answer I ” Then, recovering herself, 
added, “To my message, I mean, cousin.” 

“ 1 met the women at the door,” he said. 
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“ It is kind of you to come,” Rosamund went on ; ** but, 
in truth, since that day on Death Crtek 1 fear to walk a 
bow-shot’s length alone or in, the company of women only. 
With you I feel safe.” 

“ Or with Wulf ? ” 

“ Yes, or with Wulf,” she repeated ; “ that is, when he 
is not thinking of wars and adventures far away.” 

By now they had reached the porch of the church, 
to find that the snow was falling fast. 

“ Let us bide here a minute,” he said ; ” it is but a 
pas'^ing cloud.” 

So they stayed there in the gloom, and for a while theie 
was silence between them. Then he spoke; 

“ Rosamund, my cousin and lady, 1 come to put a ques¬ 
tion to you, but first—wh}', you will understand afterwards 
—it is my duty to ask that you will give me no answer to 
that question until a full day has passed.” 

“ Surely, Godwin, that is eisy to promise. But what is 
this wonderful question which may not be answered ? ” 

“ One shoit and simple. Will you give youiself to me 
in marriage, Rosamund ? ” 

She leaned back against the wall of the porch. 

“ My father-” she began. 

“ Rosamund, I have his leave.” 

“ How can I answer, since you yourself foibid me ? ” 

” Till this time to-morrow only. Meanwhile, I pray you 
heal me, Rosamund. I am youi cousin, and we were 
bi ought up togethei—indeed, except when I was away at 
the Scottish war, we have never been apart. Therefore we 
know each other well, as well as any can who are not 
wedded. Therefore, too, you will know that I have always 
loved you, first as a brother loves his sister, and now as 
a man loves a woman.” 

“ Nay, Godwin, I knew it not ,* indeed, I thought that, 
as it used to be, your heart was other-where.” 

“ Other-where ? What lady— ? ” 

“ Nay, no Ia<^; but in your di earns.” 

“ Dreams ? Dreams of what ? ” 

I cannot say. Perchance of things that are not here— 
things higher than the person of a poor maid.” 

“ Cousin, in part you are right, for it is not only the 
maid whom 1 love, but her spirit sdso. Oh, in truth, you 
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are to me a dream—a symbol of all that is noble, high, and 
pure. In you and thiough you, Rosamund, I worship the 
heaven I hope to share with y(>u.” 

“ A dream ? A symbol ? Heaven ? Are not these 
glittering garments to hang about a woman’s shape ? Why, 
when the truth came out you would find her but a skull in 
a jewelled mask, and learn to loathe her for a deceit that 
was not her own, but yours. Godwin, such trappings as 
your imagination pictures could only fit an angel’s face.” 

“ They fit a face that will become an angel’s.” 

‘‘ An angel’s ? How know you ? 1 am half an Eastern; the 
blood runs warm in me at times. I, too, have my thoughts 
and visions, I think that I love power and imagery and 
the delights of life—a different life from this. Are you 
sure, Godwin, that this poor face will be an angel’s ? ” 

“ I wish I were as sure of other things. At least I’ll 
risk it.” 

“ Think of your soul, Godwin. It might be tarnished. 
You would not risk that for me, would you ? ” 

He thought. Then answered : * 

“ No ; since your soul is a part of mine, and I would not 
risk yours, Rosamund.” 

“ I like you for that answer,” she said. ” Yes; more 
than for all you have said before, because I know that it is 
true. Indeed, you are an honourable knight, and I am 
proud—very proud—that you should love me, though 
perhaps it would have been better otheiwise.” And ever 
so little she bent the knee to him. 

“ Whatever chances, in life or death those words will 
make me happy, Rosamund.” 

Suddenly she caught his arm. “Whatever chances? 
Ah 1 what is about to chance ? Great things, I think, for 
you and Wulf and me. Remember, I am half an Eastern, 
and we children of the East can feel the shadow of the 
future before it lays its hand upon us and becomes the 
present. I fear it, Godwin—I tell you that I fear it.” 

“ Fear it not, Rosamund. Why should you fear ? On 
God’s knees lies the scroll of our lives, and of His purposes. 
The words we see and the words we ^ess may be terrible, 
but He who wrote it knows the end of the scroll, and that 
it is good. Do not fear, therefore, but read on with an 
untroubled heart, taking no thought for the morrow.” 
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She looked at him wonderingly) and asked : 

“ Are these the words of a wooer or of a saint in wooer’s 
weeds? I know not, and do you know yourself? But you 
say you love me and that you would wed me, and I believe 
it; also that the woman whom Godwin weds will be 
fortunate, since such men are rare. But 1 am forbid to 
answer till to-morrow. Well, then I will answer as I am 
given grace. So till then be what you were of old, and— 
the snow has ceased ; guide me home, my cousin God¬ 


win. 




So home they went through the darkness and the cold, 
moaning wind, speaking no word, and entered the wide hall, 
where a great fire built in its centre roared upwards towards 
an opening in the roof, whence the smoke escaped, looking 
very pleasant and cheerful after the winter night without. 

There, standing in front of the fire, also pleasant and 
cheerful to behold, although his brow seemed somewhat 
puckered, was Wulf. At the sight of him Godwin turned 
back through the great door, and having, as it Were, stood 
for one moment in ^Jie light, vanished again into the 
darkness, closing the door behind him. But Rosamund 
walked on towards the fire. 

‘‘You seem cold. Cousin,” said Wulf, studying her. 
“ Godwin has kept you too long to pray with him in church. 
Well, it is his custom, from which I myself have suffered. 
Be seated on this settle and warm yourself” 

She obeyed without a word, and opening her furred 
cloak, stretched out her hands towards the flame, which 
played upon her dark and lovely face. , Wulf looked round 
him. The hall was empty. Then he looked at Rosamund. 

“1 am glad to find this chance of speaking with you 
alone, Cousin, since 1 have a question to ask of you ; but I 
must pray of you to give me no answer to it until four-and- 
twenty hours be passed.” 

“ Agreed,” she said. “ I have given one such promise; 
let it serve for both. Now for your question.” 

“ Ah I ” replied Wulf cheerfully ,* “ I am glad that 
Godwin went first, since it saves me words, at which he is 
better than I am.” 

“ 1 do not know that, Wulf; at least, you have more of 
them,” answered Rosamund with a little smile. 

‘‘ More perhaps, but of a different quality^that is what 
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you mean. Well, happily here mere words are not in 
question.” 

“ WImt, then, are in question, Wulf ? ” 

“Hearts. Your heart ana my heart — and, I suppose, 
Godwin’s heart, if he has one—in that way.” 

“ Why should not Godwin have a heart ? ” 

“ Why ? Well^'ou see just now it is my business to 
belittle Godwin, llierefore I declare—which you, who 
know more about it, can believe or not as it pleases you 
—that Godwin’s heart is like that of the old saint in the 
reliquary at Stangatc—a thing which may have beaten 
once, and will perhaps beat again in heaven, but now is 
somewhat dead—to this world.” 

Rosamund smiled, and thought to herself that this dead 
heart had shown signs of life not long ago. But aloud she 
said : 

“ If you have no more to say to me of Godwin’s heart, 
I will begone to read with my father, who waits for me.” 

“ Nay, I have much more to say of my own.” Then 
suddenly Wulf became very earnest—so earnest that his 
great frame shook, and w'hen he strove to speak he could 
but stammer. At length it all came forth in a flood of 
burning words. 

“ I love you, Rosamund ! I love you—all of you, as I 
have ever loved you—though I did not know it till the 
other day—that of the fight, and ever shall love you—and 
I seek you for my wife. I know that I am only a rough 
soldier-man, full of faults, not holy and learned, like Godwin • 
Yet I swear that I would be a true knight to you all my 
life, and, if the saints give me grace and strength, do great 
deeds in your honour and watch you well. Oh I what more 
is there to say ? ” 

“Nothing, WulV’ answered Rosamund, lifting her down¬ 
cast eyes. “ You do not wish that I should answer you, so 
I will thank you—yes, from ray heart, though, in truth, I 
am grieved that we can be no more brother and sister, as we 
have been this many a year—and be going.” 

“ Nay, Rosamund, not yet. Although you may not speak, 
surely you might give me some little sign, who am in 
torment, and tlius must stay until this time to-morrow. 
For instance, you might let me kiss your hand—the pact 
said nothing about kissing.” 
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“I know nought of this pact, Wulf,** answered Rosa< 
mund sternly, although a smile crept about the corners of 
her mouth, “ but I do know^that I shall not suffer you to 
touch my hand.” 

“Then I will kiss your robe,” and seizing a comer of 
her cloak, he pressed it to his lips. 

“ You are strong—l am weak, Wulf, and cannot wrench 
my gai ment from you ; but I tell you that this play advan¬ 
tages you nothing.” 

He let the cloak fall. 

“Your pardon. I should have remembered that Godwin 
would never have presumed so far.” 

“God.'in,” she said, tapping her foot upon the ground, 
“ if he gave a promise, would keep it in the spirit as well as 
in the letter.” 

“ 1 suppose so. See what it is for an erring man to have 
a saint for a brother and a rival I Nay, be not a'lgry with 
me, Rosamund, who cannot tread the path of saints.” 

“That I belic\e, but at least, Wult, there is rib need to 
mock those who can.” • 

“ 1 mock him not. I love him as well as—^you do.” 
And he watched her face. 

It never changed, for in Rosamund’s heart were hid the 
seciet strength and silence of the East, which can throw a 
mask impenetrable over face and features. 

“ I am glad that you love him, Wulf. See to it that you 
nevei forget your love and duty.” 

“ I will ; yes—even if you reject me for him.” 

“ Those are honest words, such as 1 looked to hear you 
speak,” she replied in a gentle voice. “And now, dear 
Wulf, farewell, for I am weary-” 

“ To-morrow-” he broke in. 

“ Ay,” she answered in a heavy voice. “ To-morrow I 
must speak, and—^you must listen.” 

The sun had run his course again, and once more it was 
near four o’clock in the afternoon. The brethren stood by 
the great fire in the hall looking at each other doubtfully 
—a^ indeed, the^ had looked through all the long hours 
of tne night, during which neither of them had closed an 
eye. 

“ It is time,” said Wulf, and Godwin nodded. 
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As he spoke a woman was seen descending from the 
solar, and they knew her errand. 

“ Which ? ” asked WulJ but Godwin shook his 
head. 

“ Sir Andrew bids me say that he would speak with you 
both,” said the woman, and went her way. 

“ By the saints, I believe it’s neither I ” exclaimed Wulf, 
with a little laugh. 

“ It may be thus,” said Godwin, “ and perhaps that 
would be best for all.” 

“ I don’t think so,” answered Wulf, as he followed him 
up the steps of the solar. . 

Now they had passed the passage and closed the door, 
and before them was Sir Andrew seated in his chair by the 
fire, but not alone, for at his side, her hand resting upon his 
shoulder, stood Rosamund. They noted that she was clad 
in her richest robes, and a bitter thought came into their 
minds that this might be to show them how beautiful was 
the woman whom both of them must lose. As they ad¬ 
vanced they bowed first to her and then to their uncle, 
while, lifting her eyes from the ground, she smiled a little in 
greeting. 

“ Speak, Rosamund,” said her father. ” These knights 
are'in doubt and pain.” 

“ Now for the coif/> de muttered Wulf. 

“ My cousins,” began Rosamund in a low quiet voice, as 
though she were sa 5 dng a lesson, “ as to the matter of which 
you spoke to me yesterday, I have taken counsel with my 
father and with my own heart. You did me great honour, 
both of you, in asking me to be the wife of such worthy 
knights, with whom I have been brought up and have loved 
since childhood as a sister loves her brothers. I will be brief 
as 1 may. Alas 1 I can give to neither of you the answer 
which you wish.” 

“ Coup de grdee indeed,” muttered Wulf, “ through hau¬ 
berk, gambeson, and shirt, right home to the heart.” 

But Godwin only turned a trifle paler and said nothing. 

Now there was silence for a little space, while from 
beneath his eyebrows the old knight watched their faces, 
on which the light of the tapers fell. Then Godwin spoke; 

“We thank you. Cousin. Come, Wulf, we have our ■ 
answer; let us be going.” 
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“Not all of it/' bioke in Rosamund hastily, and they 
seemed to breathe a^^ain. 

“ Listen/’ she said ; “ for if it pleases you, I am willing 
to make a promise which my lather has approved. Come 
to me this time two years, and if we all three Jive, should 
both of you still wish for me to wife, that there may be no 
^further space of pain or waiting, I will name the man whom 
I shall choose, and marry him at once.” 

“ And if one of us is dead ? ” asked Godwin. 

“Then,” replied Rosamund, “if his name be untarnished 
and he has done no deed that is not knightly, I will forth¬ 
with wed the other.” 

“ Pardon me-” broke in Wulf. 

She held up her hand and stopped him, saying : 

“ You think this is a strange saying, and so perhaps it is; 
but the matter is also strange, and for me the case is hard. 
Remember, all my life is at stake, and I may desire more 
time wherein to make my choice, that between two such 
men no maiden would find easy. We are all of us still 
young for mairiage, for wJuich, if God guards our lives, there 
will be time and to spare. Also in two years I may learn 
which of you is in truth the worthier knight, who to-day 
both seem so worthy.” 

“ 'rhen is neither of us more to you than the other ? ” 
asked Wulf outright. 

Rosamund turned red, and her bosom heaved as she 
replied: 

“ I will not answer that question.” 

“And Wulf should not have asked it,” said Godwin. 
“ Brother, I read Rosamund’s saying thus : Between us she 
finds not much to choose, or if she does in her secret heart, 
out of her kindness—^since she is determined not to marry 
for a while—she will not suffer us to see it and thereby 
bring grief on one of us. So she sa)^, ‘Go forth, you 
knights, and do deeds worthy of such a lady, and perchance 
he who does the highest deeds shall receive the great 
reward.’ For my part I find this judgment wise and just, 
and I am content to abide its issue. Nay, 1 am even glad of 
,it, since it gives us time and opportunity to show our sweet 
cousin here, and all our fellows, the mettle whereof we are 
made, and strive to outshine each other in the achievement of 
great feats which, as always, we shall attempt side by side.” 

S 
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“ Well spoken,” said Sir Andrew. ** And you, Wulf ? ” 

Then Wulf, feeling that Rosamund was watching his 
face beneath the shadow of (ler long eyelashes, answered ; 

“ Before Heaven, I am content also, for whatever may 
be said against it now, at least there will be two years of 
war in which one or both of us well may fall, and for that 
while at least no woman to come between our brotherv 
hood. Uncle, I crave your leave to go serve my liege in 
Normandy.” 

“ And T also,” said Godwin. 

“ Tn the spring; in the spring,” replied Sir Andiew 
hastily ; “when King Henry moves his power. Meanwhile, 
bide you heie in all good fellowship, for, who knows?— 
much may happen between now and then, and peihaps your 
stiong arms will be needed as they were not long ago. 
Moicover, 1 look to all three of you to hear no more of this 
talk of love rnd mairiagc, which, in truth, disturbs my mind 
and house. For good or ill, the matter is now settled for 
txvo yedrs to come, by which time it is likely I shall be in 
my grave and beyond all troubling. 

“I do not say that things have gone altogether as I 
could have wished, but they are as Rosamund wishes, and 
that is enough for me. On which of you she looks with 
the more favour I do not know, and be you content to 
remain in ignorance of what a father does not think it w’ise 
to seek to learn. A maid’s heart is her own, and her future 
lies in the hand of God and His saints, where let it bide, say 
I. Now we have done with all this business. Rosamund, 
dismiss your knights, and be you all three brothers and 
sister once more till this time two years, when those who 
live will find an answer to the riddle.” 

So Rosamund came forward, and without a word gave 
her right hand to Godwin and her left to Wulf, and 
suffeied that they should press their lips upon them. So 
for a while this was the end of their asking of her in 
marriage. 

The brethren left: the solar side by side as they had 
come into it, but changed men in a sense, for now their 
lives were afire with a great purpose, which bade them dare 
and do and win. ^et they were lighter>hearted than when 
they entered there, since at least neither had been scorned,, 
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while both had hope, and all the future, which the young so 
seldom fear, lay before them. 

As they descended the Itcps their eyes fell upon the 
figure of a tall man clad in a pilgrim’s cape, hood and low- 
crowned hat, of which the front was bent ^wards and 
laced, who carried in his hand a palmer’s staff, and about 
his waist the scrip and water-bottle. 

“ What do you seek, holy palmer ?" asked Godwin, 
coming towards him. “ A night’s lodging in my uncle’s 
house ? ’’ 

The man bowed ; then, fixing on him a pair of bead like 
brown eyes, which reminded Godwin of some he had seen, 
he knew not when or where, answered in the humble voice 
affected by his class : 

“ Even so, most noble knight. Shelter for man and 
beast, for my mule is held without. Also—a word with the 
lord, Sir Andrew D’Arcy, for whom 1 have a message.” 

“ A mule ? ” said Wulf. “ I thought that palmers always 
went afoot ? ” • 

“True, Sir Knight*, but, as it chances, I have baggage. 
Nay, not my own, whose earthly gear is Jill upon my back 
—but a chest, that contains 1 know not what, which I am 
charged to deliver to Sir Andrew D’Arcy, the owner of this 
hall, or should he be dead, then to the lady Rosamund, his 
daughter.” 

“ Charged ? By whom ? ” asked Wulf. 

“ That, sir,” said the palmer, bowing, “ T will tell to Sir 
Andrew, who, I understand, still lives. Have I your leave 
to bring in the chest, and if so, will one of your servants 
help me, for it is heavy ? ” 

“ We will help you,” said Godwin. And they went with 
him into the courtyard, where by the scant light of the 
stars they saw a fine mule in charge of one of the serving 
men, ana bound upon its back a long-shaped package sewn 
over with’sacking. This the palmer unloosed, and taking 
one end, while Wulf, after bidding the man stable the mule, 
took the other, they bore it into the hall, Godwin going 
before them to summon his uncle. Presently he came, and 
the palmer bowed to him. 

“ What is your name, palmer, and whence is this box ? * 
asked the^ old knight, looking at him keenly. 

“ My name, Sir Andrew, is Nicholas of Salisbury, and as 
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to ‘who sent me, with yoiir leave I will whisper in your ear.” 
And, leaning forward, he did so. 

Sir Andrew heard and staggered back as though a dart 
had pierced him. 

“ What ?" he said. “ Are you, a holy palmer, the 
messenger of-” and he stopped suddenly. 

“ 1 was his prisoner,” answered the man, “ and he—who 
at least ever keeps his word—^gave me my life—for I had 
been condemned to die—at the price that I brought this to 
you, and took back your answer, or hers, which I have 
sworn to do.” 

“ Answer ? To what ? ” 

“ Naj', I know nothing save that there is a writing in the 
chest. Its purport [ am not told, who am but a messenger 
bound by oath to do certain things. Open the chest, lord, 
and meanwhile, if you have food, I have travelled far and 
fast.” 

Sir Andrew went to a door, and called to his men- 
servants, whenn he bade give meat to the palmer and stay 
with him while he ate. Then he told Godwin and Wulf to 
lift the box and bring it to the solar, and with it hammer 
and chisel, in case they should be needed, which they did, 
setting it upon the oaken table. 

“ Open,” said Sir Andrew. So they ripped off the 
canvas, two folds of it, revealing within a box of dark, 
foreign-looking wood bound with iron bands, at which the^ 
laboured long before they could break them. At length it 
was done, and there within was another box beautifully 
made of polished ebony, and sealed at the front and ends 
with a strange device. This box had a lock of silver, to 
which was tied a silver key. 

“ At least it has not been tampered with,” said Wulf, 
examining the unbroken seals, but Sir Andrew only re¬ 
peated : 

Open, and be swift. Here, Godwin, take the key, for 
my hand shakes with cold.” 

The lock turned easily, and the seals being broken, the 
lid rose upon its hinges, while, as it did so, a scent of 
precious odours filled the place. Beneath, covering the 
contents of the chest, was an oblong piece of worked silk, 
and lying on it a parchment. 

Sir Andrew broke the thread and seal, and unrolled the 
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parchment. Within it was written over in strange 
characters. Also, there was a second unsealed roll, wi ittcn 
in a clerkly hand in Norman|French, and headed. “ Trans¬ 
lation of this letter in case the knight, Sir Andrew D’Aicy, 
has forgotten the Arabic tongue, or that his daughter, the 
lady Rosamund, has not yet learned the same.” 

Sir Andrew glanced at both headings, then said : 

“Nay, I have not foigotten Arabic, who, while my lady 
lived, spoke little else with her, and who taught it to our 
daughter. But the light is bad and Godwin, you are 
scholarly; read me the French. We can compare them 
afterwards.” 

At this moment Rosamund entered the solar fiom her 
chamber, and seeing the three of them so strangely em¬ 
ployed, said: 

“ Is it your will that I go, father ? ” 

“ No, daughter. Since you are here, stay here. I think 
that this matter concerns }Ou as well as me. Read on, 
Godwin.” 

So Godwin read: 

“ In the Name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate I 
I, Salah-ed-din, Yusuf ibn Ayoub, Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful, cause these words to be written, and seal them with my 
own hand, to the Frankish lord. Sir Andrew D’Arcy, husband 
of my sister by another mother, Sitt Zobeide, the beautiful 
and faithless, on whom Allah has taken vengeance for her 
sin. Or if he be dead also, then to his daughter and hers, 
my niece, and by blood a princess of Syria and Egypt, who 
among the English is named the Lady Rose of the World. 

“ You, Sir Andrew, will remember how, many years ago, 
when we were friends, you, by an evil chance became ac¬ 
quainted with my sister Zobeide, while you were a prisoner 
and sick in my Other’s house. How, too, Satan put it into 
her heart to listen to your words of love, so that she became 
a Cross-worshipper, and was married to you after the 
Frankish custom, and fled with you to England. You will 
remember also, although at the time we could not recapture 
her from your vessel, how I sent a messenger to you, saying 
that soon or late I would yet tear her from your arms and 
deal with her as we deal with faithless women. But within 
six years of that time sure news reached me that Allah had 
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taken her, therefore, I mourned for my sister and her fate 
awhile, and forgot her and you. 

“ Know that a certain knigfit named Lozclle, who dwell 
in the part of England where you have your castle, has told 
me that Zobcide left a daughter, who is very beautiful. Now 
my heart, which loved her mother, goes out towards this 
niece whom I have never seen, for although she is your 
child and a Cross-worshipper, at least—save in the matter of 
her mother’s theft—^you were a brave and noble knight of 
good blood, as, indeed, I remember your brother was also, 
he who fell in the fight at Haienc. 

“ Leain now that, having by the will of Allah come to 
great estate here at Damascus and throughout the East, 
J desire to lift your daughter up to be a princess of my 
House. Therefore I invite her to journey to Damascus, 
and you with her, if you live. Moreover, lest you should 
fear some trap, on behalf of myself, my successors and 
councillors, I promise in the Name of God, and by the 
word of Salah-ed-din, which never yet was bioken, that 
although I trust the merciful God fliay change her heart 
so that she enters it of her own will, I will not force her 
to accept the Faith, or to bind herself in any marriage 
which she does not desire. Nor will I take vengeance 
upon you, Sir Andrew, for what you have done in the past, 
or suffer others to do so, but will rather raise you to ^eat 
honour and live with you in friendship as of yore. 

“But if my messenger returns and tells me that my niece 
refuses this, my loving offer, then I warn her that my arm is 
long, and I will surely take her as I can. 

" Therefore, within a year of the day that I receive the 
answer of the lady, my niece, who is named Rose of the 
World, my emissaries will appear wherever she may be, 
married or single, to lead her to me, with honour if she be 
willing, but still to lead her to me if she be unwilling. 
Meanwhile, in token of my love, I send certain gifts of 
precious things, and with them my patent of her title as 
rrincess, and Lady of the City of Baalbec, which title, with 
its revenue and prerogatives, are registered in the archives 
of my empire in favour of her and her lawful heirs, and 
declared to be binding upon me and my successprs for ever. 

“ The bearer of this letter and of my gifts is a certain 
Cross-worshipper named Nicholas, to whom let your answer 
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be handed for delivery to me. This devoir he is under oath 
to perform and will perform it, for he knows that il he fails 
therein, then that he must diel 

“ Signed by Salah-ed-din, Commander of the Faithful, at 
Damascus, and sealed with his seal, in the spring season of 
the year of the Hegira 581, 

“ l\ike note also that this writing having been read to 
me by my secielaiy before I set my name and seal theie- 
unto, I perceive that you, Sir Andiew, or you. Lady Rose of 
the World, may think it strange that I should be at such 
pains and cost over a maid who is not of my religion and 
whom I never saw, and may therefote doubt my honesty in 
the matter. Know then the true reason. Since I heard 
that you. Lady Rose of the World, lived, I have thrice been 
visit^ by a dream sent from God concerning you, and in it 
I saw your face. 

“ wow this was the dream—that the oath I made as 
regards your mother is binding as regards you also*; further, 
that in some way which*is not icvealed to me, your presence 
here will withhold me from the shedding of a sea of blood, 
and save the whole world much misery. Therefore it is 
decreed that you must come and bide in my house. That 
these things are so, Allah and Ills Prophet be my wit¬ 
nesses.” 



CHAPTER V. 

THE WINE-MERCHANT. 

Godwin laid down the letter, and all of them stared at one 
another in amazement. 

“ Surely,” said Wulf, “ this is some fool’s trick played off 
upon our uncle as an evil jest.” 

By way of answer Sir Andrew bade him lift the silk that 
hid trie contents of the coffer, and see what lay there. Wulf 
did so, and next moment threw back his head like a man 
whom some sudden light has blinded, as well he might, for 
from it came such a flare of gems as Essex had rarely seen 
before. Red, green and blue they sparkled ; and among 
them were the dull glow of gold and the white sheen of 
pearls. ^ 

“ Oh, how beautiiul I how beautiful I ” said Rosamund. 

Ay,” muttered Godwin ; “ beautiful enough to maze a 
woman’s mind till she knows not right from wrong.” 

Wulf said nothing, but one by one drew its treasures 
from the chest—coronet, necklace of pearls, breast orna¬ 
ments of rubies, girdle of sapphires, jewelled anklets, and 
with them veil, sandals, robes and other garments of gold- 
embroidered, purple silk. Moreover, among these, also 
sealed with the seals of Salah-ed-din, his viziers, officers of 
state, and secretaries, was that patent of which the letter 
spoke, setting out the full titles of the Princess of Baalbec ; 
the extent and boundaries of her great estates, and the 
amount of her annual revenue, which seemed more money 
than they had ever heard of. 

“I was wrong,” said Wulf. “Even the Sultan of the 
East could not afford a jest so costly.” 

“ Jest ? ” broke in Sir Andrew; “ it is no jest, as I was 
sure from the first line of that letter. It breathes the very 
spirit of Saladin, though he be a Saracen, the greatest man 
on all the earth, as I, who was a friend of his youth, know 
well. Ay, and he is right. In a sense I sinned against him 
as his sister sinned, our love compelling us. Jest ? Nay, no 
jest, but because a vision of the night, which he believes the 
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voice of God, or perhaps some oracle of the magicians, has 
deeply stirred that great soul of his and led him on to this 
wild adventure.” I 

He paused awhile, then looked up and said, “ Girl, do you 
know what Saladin has made of you r Why, there are queens 
in Europe who would be glad to own that rank and those 
estates in the rich lands above Damascus. 1 know the city 
and the castle of which he speaks. It is a mighty place 
upon the banks of Litani and Orontes, and after its military 
governor—for that rule he would not give a Christian—^you 
will he first in it, beneath the seal of Saladin—the surest title 
in all the earth. Say, will you go and queen it there ? ” 

Rosamund gazed at the gleaming gems and the writings 
that made her royal, and her eyes flashed and her breast 
heaved, as they had done by the church of St. Peter on the 
Essex coast. Thrice she looked while they watched her, 
then turned her head as from the bait of some great tempta¬ 
tion and answered one word only—“ Nay.” 

“ Well spoken,” said her father, who knew hdt blood and 
its longings. “At least, had the ‘nay’ been ‘yea,’ you must 
have gone alone. Give me ink and parchment, Godwin.” 

They were brought, and he wrote : 

“ To the Sultan Saladin, from Andrew D’Arcy and his 
daughter Rosamund. 

“We have received your letter, and we answer that where 
we are there we will bide in such state as God has given us. 
Nevertheless, we thank you, Sultan, since we believe you 
honest, and we wish you well, except in your wars against 
the Cross. As for your threats, we will do our best to bring 
them to nothing. Knowing the customs of the East, we do 
not send back your gifts to you, since to do so would be to 
offer insult to one of the greatest men in all the world ; but 
if you choose to ask for them, they are yours—not ours. Of 
your dream we say that it was but an empty vision of the 
night, which a wise man should forget—Your servant and 
your niece.” 

Then he signed, and Rosamund signed after him, and 
the writing was done up, wrapped in siUc, and sealed. 

“ Now, said Sir Andrew, “ hide away this wealth, since 
were it known that we had such treasures in the place, every 
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thief in England would be our visitoi, some of them bear¬ 
ing high names, 1 think.'* 

So they laid the gold>embrdtdered robes and the price¬ 
less sets of gems back in their coffer, and having locked it, 
hid it away in the great iron-bound chest that stood in Sir 
Andrew's sleeping chamber. 

When eveiytlnng was finished. Sir Andrew said ; 

“ Listen now, Kosamund, and you also, my nephews. T 
have never told you the true tale of how the sister of Saladiu, 
who w'as known as Zobeidc, daughter of Ayoub, and after¬ 
wards chiistcned into our faith by the name of Mary, came 
to be my wife. Yet you should learn it, if only to show how 
evil returns upon a man. Alter the great Nur-ed-din took 
Damascus, Ayoub was made its governor ; then some three- 
and-twenty years ago came the capture of Harenc, in which 
my brother fell. IJcre I was wounded and taken prisoner, 
'J'hey bore me to Damascus, where I was lodged in the 
palace of Ayoub and kindly treated. Here, too, it was, 
while I lay'sick, that I made friends with the young Saladin, 
and with his sister Zobeide, whom i met secretly in the 
gardens of the palace. The rest may be‘guessed, although 
she numbered but half my years. She loved me as I loved 
her, and for my sake offered to change her faith and fly with 
me to England if opportunity could be found, which was hard. 

“ Now, as it chanced, I had a friend, a dark and secret 
man named Jebal, the 5 'oung sheik of a terrible people, 
whose cruel rites no Christian understands. They are the 
subjects of one Mahomet, in Persia, and live in castles at 
Masyaf, on Lebanon. This man had been in alliance with 
the Franks, and once in a battle I saved his life from the 
Saracens at the risk of my own, whereon he swore that did 
I summon him from the ends of the earth he would come to 
me if 1 needed help. Moreover, he gave me his signet-ring 
as a token, and, by virtue of it, so he said, power in his 
dominions equal to his own, though these I never visited. 
You know it,” and holding up his hand Sir Andrew showed 
them a heavy gold ring, in which was set a black stone, with 
red veins i unning across the stone in the exact shape of a 
dagger, and beneath the dagger words cut in unknown 
characters. 

So in my plight I bethought me of Jebal, and found 
means to send him a letter sealS with his ring. Nor did he 
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forget his promise, for within twelve days Zobeide and I 
were galloping for Beirut on two horses so swilt that all 
the cavalry of Ayoub could not overtake them. We i cached 
the city and there were married, Rosamund. There, too, 
your mother was baptised a Christian. Thence, since it 
was not safe for us to stay in the East, we took ship and 
came safe home, bearing this ring of Jcbal with us, for I 
would not give it up, as his seivants demanded that I 
should do, except to him alone. But before that \essel 
sailed, a man disguised as a (isherman biought me a 
message fiom Ayoub and his son Saladin, swearing that 
they would yet re-capture Zobeide, the daughter ot one 
of them and sister of the other. 

“ That is the story, and you see that their oath has not 
been forgotten, though when in after years they learnt of 
my wife’s death, they let the matter lie. But since then 
Saladin, who in those days was but a noble youth, has 
become the greatest sultan that the East has ever known, 
and having been told of you, Rosamund, by tlfat traitor 
Lozelle, he seeks to t^e you in your mother’s place, and, 
daughter, I tell you that I fear him.” 

“ At least we have a year, or longer, in which to prepare 
ourselves, or to hide,” said Rosamund. “ This palmer must 
travel back to the East before my uncle Saladin can have 
our answer.” 

“Ay,” said Sir Andiew j “perhaps w'e have a year.” 

“ What of the attack on the quay ? ” asked Godwin, who 
had been thinking. “ The knight lx)zelle was named there. 
Yet if Saladin had to do with it, it seems strange that the 
blow should have come before the word.” 

Sir Andrew brooded awhile, then said : 

“ Bring in this palmer. I will question him.” 

So the man Nicholas, who was found still eating as 
though his hunger would never be satisfied, was brought in 
by Wulf. He bowed low before the old knight and Rosa¬ 
mund, studying them the while with his sharp eyes, and the 
roof, and the floor, and every other detail of the chamber. 
For those eyes of his seemed to miss nothing. 

“You have brought me a letter from far away, Sir 
Palmer, who are named Nicholas,” said Sir Andrew. 

“ I Drought you a chest from Damascus, Sir Knight, but 
of its contents 1 know nothing. At least you will bear me 
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witness that it has not b^en tampered with,” answered 
Nicholas. 

“ I find it strange,” went in the old knight, “ that one 
in your holy garb should be chosen as the messenger of 
Saladin, with whom Christian men have little to do.” 

“ Ilut Saladin has much to do with Christian men, Sir 
Andrew. Thus he takes them prisoner even in time of 
peace, as he did me.” 

“ Did he, then, take the knight Lozelle prisoner ? ” 

“The knight Lozelle?” repeated the palmer. “Was 
he a big, red-faced man, with a scar upon his forehead, who 
always wore a black cloak over his mad ? ” 

“ That might be he.” 

“ Then he was not taken prisoner, but he came to visit 
the Sultan at Damascus while I lay in bonds there, for I saw 
him twice or thrice, though what his business was I do not 
know. Afterwards he left, and at Jaffa I heard that he had 
sailed for Europe three months before I did.” 

Now tile brethren looked at each other. So Lozelle was in 
England. But Sir Andrew made no'corament, only he said : 

“ Tell me your story, and be careful that you speak the 
truth.” 

“ Why should I not, who have nothing to hide ? ” 
answered Nicholas. “I was captured by some Arabs as I 
journeyed to the Jordan on a pilgrimage, who, when they 
found that I had no goods to be robbed of, would have 
killed me. This, indeed, they were about to do, had not 
some of Saladin’s soldiers come by and commanded them to 
hold their hands and give me over to them. Th^ did so, 
and the soldiers took me to Damascus. There 1 was im* 
prisoned, but not close, and then it was that 1 saw Lozelle, 
or, at least, a Christian man who had some such name, and, 
as he seemed to be in favour with the Saracens, I begged him 
to intercede for me. Afterwards I was brought before the 
court of Saladin, and having questioned me, the Sultan him* 
self told me that I must either worship the false prophet or 
die, to which you can guess my answer. So they led me away, 
as I thought, to death, but none offered to do me hurt. 

“ Three days later Saladin sent for me again, and offered 
to spare my life if I would swear an oath, which oath was 
that I would take a certain package and deliver it to you, or 
to your daughter named the Lady Rosamund, here at ydur 
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hall of Steeple, in Essex, and bring back the answer to 
Damascus. Not wishing to <jic, I said I would do this, if 
the Sultan passed his word, which he never breaks, that I 
should be set free afterwards.” 

“ And now that you are safe in England, do you purpose 
to return to Damascus with the answer, and if so, why ? ” 
“For two reasons, Sir Andrew. First, because I have 
sworn to do so, and I do not break my word any more than 
does Saladin. Secondly, because I continue to wish to live, 
and the Sultan promised me l^at if I failed in my mission, 
he would bring about my death wherever I might be, which 
T am sure he has the power to do bjr magic or otherwise. 
Well, the rest of the tale is short. The chest was handed 
over to me as you see it, and with it money sufficient for 
my faring to and fro and something to spare. Then I was 
escorted to Joppa, where I took passage on a ship bound to 
Italy, where I found another ship named The Holy Mary 
sailing for Calais, which we reached after being nearly cast 
away. Thence I came ^to Dover in a fishing-boat, landing 
there eight days ago, and having bought a mule, joined 
some travellers to London, and so on heie,” 

“ And how will you return ? ” 

The palmer shrugged his shoulders. 

As best I may, and as quickly. Is your answer ready, 
Sir Andrew ? ” 

“ Yes; it is here,” and he handed him the roll, which 
Nicholas hid away in the folds of his gieat cloak. Then Sir 
Andrew added, “You say you know nothing of all the 
business in which you play this part ? ” 

“ Nothing j or rather, only this—the officer who escorted 
me to Jaffa told me that there was a stir among the learned 
doctors and diviners at the court because of a certain dream 
which the Sultan had dreamed three times. It had to do 
with a lady who was half of the blood of Ayoub and half 
English, and they said that my mission was mixed up with 
this matter. Now I see that the noble lady before me has 
eyes strangely like those of Sultan Saladin.” And he 
spread out his hands and ceased. 

“ You seem to see a good deal, friend Nicholas,” 

“ Sir Andrew, a poor palmer who wishes to preserve his 
throat unslit must keep ms eyes open. Now 1 have eaten 
well) and I am weary. Is there any place where I may 
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sleep ? I must begone at daybreak, for those who 
do Saladin’s business dare not; tarry, and I have your letter.’^ 
“ There is a place,’* answered Sir Andrew. “ Wulf, take 
him to it, and to-morrow, before he leaves, we will speak 
again. Till then, farewell, holy Nicholas.” 

With one more searching glance the palmer bowed and 
went. When the door closed behind him Sir Andrew 
beckoned Godwin to him, and whispered : 

“ To-morrow, Godwin, you must take some men and 
follow this Nicholas to see where he goes and what he 
does, for I tell you 1 do not trust him—ay, I fear him 
much I These embassies to and from Saracens are strange 
traffic for a Christian man. Also, though he says his life 
hangs on it, I think that were he honest, once safe in 
Kngland here he would stop, since the first priest would 
absolve him of an oath forced from him by the infidel.” 

“ Were he dishonest would he not have stolen those 
jewels ? 'i asked Godwin. “ They are worth some risk. 
What do you think, Rosamund ? ” 

” I ? ” she answered. “ Oh, I think there is more in 
this than any of us dream. I think,” she added in a voice 
of distress and with an involuntary wringing motion of her 
hands, “ that for this house and those who dwell in it time 
is big with death, and that sharp-eyed palmer is its midwife. 
How strange is the destiny that wraps us all about I And 
now comes the sword of Saladiii to shape it, and the hand 
of Saladin to drag me from my peaceful state to a dignity 
which I do not seek ; and the dreams of Saladin, of whose 
kin I im, to interweave my life with the bloody policies of 
830 "^ and the unending war between Cross and Crescent, 
that are, both of them, my heritage.” Then with a woeful 
gesture Rosamund turned and left them. 

Her father watched her go, and said : 

“The maid is right. Great business is afoot in which 
all of us must bear our parts. For no little thing would 
Saladin stir thus—he who braces himself as I know well, for 
the last struggle in which Christ or Mahomet must go 
down. Rosamund is right. On her brow shines the 
Crescent diadem of the house of Ayoub, and at her heart 
hangs the black Cross of the Christian, and round her 
struggle creeds and nations. What, Wulf, does the man ' 
sleep already ? ** 
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“ Like a dog, for he seems outworn with travel.” 

“ Like a dog with one je^'e open, perhaps. I do not 
wish that he should give us the slip during the night, as I 
want more talk with him and other things, of which I have 
spoken to Godwin.” 

“ No fear of that, uncle. I have locked the stable door, 
and a sainted palmer will scarcely leave us the present of 
such a mule.” 

“ Not he, if I know his tribe,” answered Sir Andrew. 

Now let us sup and afterwards take counsel together, 
for we shall need it before all is done.” 

An hour before the dawn next morning Godwin and 
Wulf were up, and with them ccitain trusted men who had 
been warned that their services would be needed. Pre¬ 
sently, Wulf, bearing a lantern in his hand, came to where 
his brother stood by the fire in the hall. 

“ Where have you been ? ” Godwin asked, if To wake 
the palmer ? ” 

“No. To place a* man to watch the road to Steeple 
Hill, and another at the Creek path ; also to feed his mule, 
which is a very fine beast —too good for a palmer. Doubt¬ 
less he will be stirring soon, as he said that he must be up 
early.” 

Godwin nodded, and they sat together on the bench 
beside the fire, for the weather was bitter, and dozed till 
the dawn began to bieak. Then Wulf rose and shook 
himself, saying : 

“ He will not think it uncourteous if we rouse him now,” 
and walking to the far end of the hall, he drew a curtain 
and called out, “Awake, holy Nicholas 1 awake I It is time 
for )rou to say your prayers, and breakfast will soon be 
cooking,” 

But no Nicholas answered. 

“ Of a truth,” grumbled Wulf, as he came back for his 
lantern, “ that palmer sleeps as though Saladin had already 
cut his throat.” Then having lit it, he returned to the 
guest place. 

“ Godwin,” he called presently, “ come here. The man 
has gone 1” 

“Gone?” said Godwin, as he ran to the curtain. 

** Gone where ? ” 
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**Back to his friend Saladin, I think,” answered Wulf. 
“Look, that is how he went,” And he pointed to the 
shutter of the sleeping place that stood wide open, and to 
an oaken stool beneath, by means of which the sainted 
Nicholas had climbed up to and through the narrow 
window slit. 

“He must be without, grooming the mule, which he 
would never have left,” said Godwin. 

“Honest guests do not part from their hosts thus,” 
answered Wulf; “ but let us go and see.” 

So they ran to the stable and found it locked and the 
mule sale enough within. Nor—though they looked— 
could tiiey find any tiace of the palmer—not even a foot¬ 
step, since the ground was frostbound. Only on examining 
the door of the stable they discovered that an attempt had 
been made to lift the lock with some sharp instrument. 

“ It seems that he was determined to be gone, either 
with or without the beast,” said Wulf. “ Well, perhaps we 
can catch him yet,” and he called to the men to saddle up 
and ride with him to search the country. 

For three hours tliey hunted far and wide, but nothing 
did they see of Nicholas. 

“The knave has slipped away like a night hawk, and 
left as little trace,” reported Wulf. “ Now, my uncle, what 
does this mean ? ” 

“ 1 do not know, save that it is of a piece with the rest, 
and that I like it little,” answered the old knight anxiously. 
“ Here the value of the beast was of no account, that is 
plain. What the man held of account was that he should 
be gone in such a fashion that none could follow him or 
know whither he went. The net is about us, my nephews, 
and 1 think that Saladin draws its string.” 

Still less pleased would Sir Andrew have been could he 
have seen the palmer Nicholas creeping round the hall 
while all men slept, ere he girded up his long gown and 
ran like a hare for I^ndon. Yet he had done this by the 
light of the bright stars, taking note of every window slit in 
it, more especially of those of the solar: of the plan of the 
out-buildings also, and of the path that ran to Steeple 
Creek, some five hundred yards away. 

From that day forward fear settled on the place—fear of 
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some blow that none were able to foresee, and against which 
they could not guard. Sir Andrew even talked of leaving 
Steeple and taking up his abode in London, where he 
thought that they might be safer, but such f<»ul weather set 
in that it was impossible to travel the roads, and still less to 
sail the sea. So it was arranged that if they moved at all— 
aiid there were many things against it, not the least of 
which were Sir Andrew’s weak health and the lack of a 
house to go to—it should not be till after New Year’s Day. 

Thus the time wont on, and nothing happened to disturb 
them. The friends of whom the old knight took counsel 
laughed at hia forebodings. These said that so long as 
they did not wander about unguarded, theie was little 
danger of any fresh attack upon them, and if one should by 
chance be made, with the aid of the men they had they 
could hold the Hall against a company until help was 
summoned. Moreover, at heart none of them believed that 
Saladiii or his cmissarie'» would stir in this business befor'J 
the spring, or more probably until another year had passed. 
Still, they always set g-.iards at night, and, besides them¬ 
selves, kept twenty men sleeping at the Hall. Also they 
arranged th it on the lighting of a signal liie upon the tower 
of Steeple Chinch tlieii neighbours should come to succour 
them. 

So the time went on towards Christmas, before which 
the weather changed and became calm, with sharp frost. 

It was on tlie shoi test day that Prior John rode up to 
the Hall and told them he was going to Southminster to 
buy some wine for the Christmas feast. Sir Andrew asked 
what wine there was at Southminster. The Prior answered 
he had heard that a ship, laden amongst other things with 
wine of Cyprus of wonderful quality, had come into the 
river Crouch with her rudder broken. He added that as no 
shipwrights could be found to repair it till after Christmas, 
the chapman, a Cypriote, who was in charge of the wine, 
was selling as much as he could in Southminster and to 
the houses about at a cheap rate, and delivering it by means 
of a wain that he bad hired 

Sir Andrew replied that this seemed a lair chance to 
get fine liquor, which was hard to come by in Essex in 
.those times. The end of it was that he bade Wulf, whose 
taste in strong drink was nice, to ride with the Prior into 

r 
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South minster, and if he liked the stuff, to buy a few 
casks of it for them to make merry with at Christmas— 
although he himself, because of his ailments, now drank 
only water. 

So Wulf went, nothing loth. In this dark season of 
the year, when there was no fishing, it grew very dull 
loitering about the Hall, and since he did not read much, 
like Godwin, sitting for long hours by the fiie at night 
watching Rosamund going to and fro upon her tasks, but 
not speaking with her overmuch. For, notwithstanding all 
their pretence of forgetfulness, some sort of veil had fallen 
between the brethren and Rosamund, and their intei course 
was not so open and familiar as of old. She could not but 
remember that they were no more her cousins onl 5 ^, but her 
lovers aho, and that she must guard herself lest she seemed 
to siiow preference to one above the other. The brethren 
for their part must always bear in mind also that they were 
btund not to show their love, and that their cousin 
Rosamund was no longer a simple English lady, but also 
by creation, as by blood, a priiiceis of the East, whom 
destiny might yet lift beyond the reach of either of them. 

Moi cover, as has been said, dread sat upon that roof- 
tree like a croaking raven, nor could they escape from the 
shadow of its wing. Far away in the East a mighty 
monarch had turned his thought towards this English home 
and the maid of his royal blood that dwelt there, and who was 
mingled with his visions of conquest and of the triumph of 
his faith. Driven on by no dead oath, by no mere fancy or 
imperial desire, but by some spiritual hope or need, he had 
determined to draw her to him, by fair means if he could ; 
if not, by foul. Already means both fair and foul had failed, 
for that the attack at Death Creek quay had to do with this 
matter they could no longer doubt. It was certain also 
that others would be tried again and again till his end was 
won or Rosamund was dead—for here, even if she would go 
back upon her word, marriage itself could not shield her. 

So the house was sad, and saddest of all seemed the fiice 
of the old knight, Sir Andrew, oppressed as he was with 
sickness, with memories and fears. Therefore, Wulf could 
find pleasure even in an errand to Southminstcr to buy 
wine, of which, in truth, he would have been glad to drink * 
deeply, if only to drown his thoughts awhile. 
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So away he rode up Steeple Hill with the Prior, 
laughing as he used to do before Rosamund led them to 
gather flowers at St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall. 

Asking where the foreign merchant dwelt who had 
wine to sell, they were directed to an inn near the minster. 
Here in a back room they found a short, stout man, wearing 
a red cloth cap, who was seated on a pillow between two 
kegs. In front of him stood a number of folk, gentry and 
others, who bargained with him for liis wine and silks and 
embroideries that he had to sell, giving the latter to be 
handled and samples of the drink to all who asked for them. 

“ Clean cups,” he said, speaking in bad French, to the 
drawer who stood beside him. Clean cups, for here come 
a holy man and a gallant knight who wish to taste my 
liquor. Nay, fellow, fill them up, for the top of Mount 
Trooidos in winter is not so cold as this cursed place, to say 
nothing of its damp, which is that of a dungeon,” and he 
shivered, drawing his costly shawl closer round him. 

‘‘Sir Abbot, which will you taste first—the retfwine or 
the yellow ? The led ts the stronger, but the yellow is the 
more costly and a drink for saints in Paradise and abbots 
upon earth. The yellow from Kyrenia ? Well, you are 
wise. They say it was my pation St. Helena’s favourite 
vintage when she visited Cyprus, bi inging with her Dismas’s 
cross.” 

“ Are you a Chi istian then ? ” asked the Prior. “ I 
took you for a Paynim.” 

“ Were I not a Christian would I visit this foggy land of 
yours to trade in wine—a liquor forbidden to the Moslems ? ” 
answered the man, drawing aside the folds of his shawl and 
revealing a silver crucifix upon his broad breast. ” I am a 
merchant of Famagusta in Cyprus, Georgios by name, and 
of the Greek Chuich which you Westerns hold to be 
heretical. But what do you think of that wine, holy 
Abbot ? ” 

The Prior smacked his lips. 

“ Friend Georgios, it is indeed a drink for the saints,” 
he answered. 

“Ay, and has been a drink for sinners ere now—for 
this is the very tmple that Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 
drank with her Roman lover Antony, of whom you, 
being a learned man, ihay have heaiU And you, Sir 
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Knight, what say you of the black stuff—*Mavro/ we 
call it—not the common, but that which has been twenty 
years in cask?” 

“ I have tasted worse,” said Wulf, holding out his horn 
to be filled again. 

“Ay, and will never taste better if you live as long 
as the Wandering Jew. Well, sirs, may I take your 
orders ? If you are wise you will make them large, since 
no such chance is likely to come your way again, and that 
wine, yellow or red, will keep a century.” 

Then the chaflering began, and it was long and keen. 
Indeed, at one time they nearly left the place without 
purchasing, but the merchant Georgios called them back 
and oJOIercd to come to their terms if they would take 
double the quantity, so as to make up a cartload between 
them, which he said he would deliver before Christmas 
Day. To this they consented at length, and departed 
ho^f'wards, made happy by the gifts with which the 
chapman’’ clinched his bargain, after the Eastern fashion. 
To the Prior he gave a roll of worked silk to be used as 
an edging to an altar cloth or banner, and to Wulf a dagger 
handle, quaintly car\ed in olive wood to the fashion of a 
rampant lion. Wulf thanked him, and then asked with a 
somewhat shamed face if he had more embroidery for sale, 
whereat the Prior smiled. The quick-eyed Cypriote saw 
the smile, and inquired if it might be needed for a lady’s 
wear, at which some neighbours present in the room 
laughed outright. 

“ Do not laugh at me, gentlemen,” said the Eastern ; 
“for how can J, a stranger, know this young knight’s 
affairs, and whether he has mother, or sisters, or wife, or 
lover? Well, here are broideries fit for any of them.” 
J^hen bidding his servant bring a bale, he opened it, and 
began to show his goods, which, indeed, were very beauti¬ 
ful. In the end Wulf purchased a veil of gauze-like silk 
worked with golden stars, as a Chiistmas gift wr Rosamund. 
Afterwards, remembering that even in such a matter he 
must take no advantage of his brother, he added to it a 
tunic broidered with gold and silver flowers such as he 
bad never seen—^for they were Eastern tulipa and anemones 
—which Godwin could give her also if he wished. 

These silks were costly, and Wulf turned to the Prior 
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to borrow money, but he had no more upon him. Georgioj 
said, however, that it mattered nothing, as he would take 
a guide from the town and bring the wine in person, when 
he could receive payment for the broideries, of which he 
hoped to sell more to the ladies of the house. 

He offered also to go with the Prior and Wulf to where 
his ship lay in the river, and show them many other goods 
aboard of her, which, he explained to them, were the pro¬ 
pel ty of a company of Cyprian merchants who had em¬ 
barked upon this venture jointly with himself. This they 
declined, however, as the darkness was not far off; but 
Wulf added that he would come after Christmas with his 
brother to see the vessel that had made so great a voyage. 
Georgios replied that they would be very welcome, but if 
he could make shift to finish the repairs to his rudder, he 
was anxious to sail for London while the weather held 
calm, for there he looked to sell the bulk of his cargo. He 
added that he had expected to spend Christmas at iliat 
city, but their helm having gone wrong in the rough 
weather, they were drfven past the mouth of the Thames, 
and had they not drifted into that of the Crouch, would, 
he thought, have foundered. So he bade them farewell 
for that time, but not before he had asked and received 
the blessing of the Prior. 

Thus the pair of them departed, well pleased with their 
purchases and the Cypriote Georgies, whom they found a 
very pleasant merchant. Prior John stopped to eat at 
the Hall that night, when he and Wulf told of all their 
dealings with this man. Sir Andiew laughed at the story, 
showing them how they had been persuaded by the Eastern 
to bujy a great deal more wine than they needed, so that it 
was he and not they who had the best of the bargain. 
Then he went on to tell tales of the rich island of Cyprus, 
where he had landed many years before and stayed awhile, 
and of the gorgeous court of its emperor, ana of its in¬ 
habitants. These were, he said, the cunningest traders 
in the world—so cunning, indeed, that no Jew could 
overmatch them ,* bold sailors, also, which they had from 
the Phoenicians of Holy Writ, who, with the Greeks, 
were their forefathers, adding that what they told 
him of this Geozgios accorded well with the character of 
that people. • 
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Thus it came to pass that no suspicion of Gcoigios or 
his ship entered the mind of any one of them, which, 
indeed, was scarcely stiange, seeing how well his ttde 
held together, and how plain were the reasons of his 
presence and the puipose of his dealings in wines and 
silks. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CIIRISTMAS I-EAST AT STEEPLE. 

The fourth day after Wulf’b visit to Southminster was 
Cliiibtmas morning, and the weather being bad, Sir Andrew 
and his household did not ride to Stangate, but attended 
mass in Steeple Chinch. Here, after service, according to 
his custom on this day, he gave a lar^eise to his tenants 
and villeins, and with it his good wishes and a caution 
that they should not become drunk at their Yuletide 
feast, as was the common habit of the time. 

“ We shall not get the chance,” said Wulf, as they 
walked to the Hall, “ since that merchant Gcorgios has 
not delivered the wine, ot which I hoped to drink^a cup 
to-night.” • 

“Perhaps he has*s()ld it at a better price to someone 
else ; it would be like a Cypiiote,” answered Sir Andrew, 
smiling. 

Then they went into the hall, and as had been agreed 
between them, together the brethren gave their Christmas 
gifts to Rosamund. vShe thanked them prettily enough, 
and much admired the beauty of the work. When they 
told her that it had not yet been paid for she laughed, and 
said that, however they were come by, she would wear both 
tunic and veil at their feast which was to be held at 
nightfall. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon a servant came into 
the hall to say that a wain drawn by three horses and ac¬ 
companied by two men, one of whom led the horses, was 
coming down the road from Steeple village. 

“Our merchant—and in time after all,” said Wulf, and, 
followed by the others, he went out to meet him. 

Gcorgios it was, sure enough, wrapped in a great sheep¬ 
skin cloak such as Cypriotes wear in winter, and seated on 
the head of one of his own barrels. 

“ Your pardon, knights,” he said as he scrambled nimbly 
to the ground. “ The roads in this country are such that, 
although I have left ne&rly half my load at Stangate, it has 
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taken me four long hours to come from the Abbey here, most 
of which time we spent in mud-holes that have wearied the 
horses and, as I fear, strained the wheels of this crazy 
waggon. Still, here wc are at last, and, noble sir,” he 
added, bowing to Sir Andrew, “ here too is the wine that 
your son bought of me.” 

“ My nephew,” interrupted Sir Andrew. 

‘‘ Once more your pardon. I thought from their like¬ 
ness to you that these knights were your sons.” 

“Has he bought all that stuff?” asked Sir Andrew— 
for there were five tubs on the waggon, besides one or two 
.snialler kegs, and some packages wrapped in sheepskin. 

“ No, alas ! ” answered the Cypriote ruefully, and 
shrugging his shoulders. “ Only two of the Mavro. The 
rest 1 toc'k to the Abbey, for I understood the holy Prior to 
say he would purchase six casks, but it seems tliat it was 
but three he needed.” 

?Te^said three,” put in Wulf. 

“ Did* he, sir ? Then doubtless the error was mine, who 
speak j^our tongue but ill. So I mdst drag the rest back 
again over those accursed roads,” and he made another 
grimace. “Yet I will ask you, sir,” he added to Sir 
Andiew, “to lighten the load a little by accepting this 
small keg of the old sweet vintage that grows on the slopes 
of Trooidos.” 

“ 1 remember it well,” said Sir Andrew, with a smile; 
“ but, friend, I do not wish to take your wine for nothing.” 

At these words the face of Georgios beamed. 

“ What, noble sir,” he exclaimed, “ do you know my 
land of Cyprus ? Oh, then indeed I kiss your hands, and 
surely you will not affront me byrefusing this little present? 
Indeed, to be frank, I can afford to lose its price, who have 
done a good trade, even here in Essex.” 

“As you will,” said Sir Andrew. “I thank you, and 
perhaps you have other things to sell.” 

“ I have indeed ; a few br<»ideries if this most gracious 
lady would be pleased to look at them. Some carpets also, 
sucli as the Moslems used to pray on in the name of their 
false prophet, Mahomet,” and, turning, he spat upon the 
ground. 

“I see that you are a Christian,” said Sir Andrew. 

“ Yet, although I fought against th^m, I have known many 
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a good Mussulman. Nor do I think it necessary to spit at 
the name of Mahomet, who to my mind was a great man 
deceived by the artifice of Satan.” 

“ Neither do I,” said Godwin reflectively. “ Its true 
servants should fight the enemies of the Cross and pray for 
their souls, not spit at them.” 

The merchant looked at them curiously, fingering the 
silver crucifix that hung upon his breast. “ The captors of 
the Holy City thought otherwise,” he said, “when they 
rode into the Mosque El Aksa up to their horses' knees 
in blood, and I have been taught otherwise. But the times 
grow liberal, and after all, what right has a poor trader 
whose mind, alas ! is set more on gain than on the suffer¬ 
ings of the blessed Son of Mary,” and he crossed himself, 
“to lorm a judgment upon such high matters? P.udon 
me, I accept your reproof, who perhaps am bigoted.” 

Yet, had they but known it, this “ reproof” was to save 
the life of many a man that night. ^ 

“ May I ask help with these packages,” he weiTt on, “ as 
I cannot open them here, and to move the casks ? Nay, the 
little keg I will carry myself, as I hope that you will taste 
of it at your Christmas feast. It must be gently handled, 
though I fear me that those roads of yours will not improve 
its quality.” Then twisting the tub from the end of the 
wain on to his shoulder in such a fashion that it remained up¬ 
right, he walked off lightly towards the open door of the hall. 

“ For one not tall that man is strangely strong,” thought 
Wulf, who followed with a bale of carpets. 

Then the other casks of wine were stowed away in the 
stone cellar beneath the hall. 

Leaving his servant—a silent, stupid-looking, dark-eyed 
fellow named Petros—to bait the horses, Georgios entered 
the hall and began to unpack his carpets and embroideries 
with all the skill of one who had been trained in the bazaars 
of Cairo, Damascus, or Nicosia. Beautiful things they were 
which he had to show ; broideries that dazzled the eye, and 
rugs of many hues, yet soft and bright as an otter’s pelt. As 
Sir Andrew looked at them, remembering long dead days, 
his face softened. 

“ I will buy that rug,” he said, “ for of a truth it might 
be one on which I lay sick many a yewr ago in the house ol 
A 3 roub at Damascus. tNay, I haggle not at the price. I 
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will buy it.” Then lie fell to thinking how, whilst Ijnng on 
such a rug (indeed, although he knew it not, it was the 
same), looking through the rounded beads of the wooden 
lattice-work ol his window, he had first seen his Eastern 
wife walking in the orange garden with her father Ayoub. 
Afterwards, still lecalhiig his youth, he began to talk of 
Cyprus, and so time went on until the dark was falling. 

Now Georgios said that he must be going, as he had sent 
back his guide to Southminster, where the man desired to 
eat his Chiistrnas feast. So the reckoning was paid—it was 
a long one—and while the horses weie harnessed to the 
wain the incichant bored holes in the little cask of wine and 
set spigots in them, bidding them all be sure to drink of it 
that night. Then calling dowm good fortune on them for 
their kindness and liberality, he made his salaams in the 
Eastern fashion, and departed, accompanied by Wulf. 

Within five minutes there was a sound of shouting, and 
Wul/ was back again saying that the wheel of the wain had 
broken 3t the fiist turn, so that now it was lying upon its 
side in the couityard. Sir Andiew^ancl Godwin went out 
to see to the matter, and there they found Georgios wiinging 
his hands as only an Eastern merchant can, and cursing in 
some foreign tongue. 

“ Noble knights,” he said, “ what am I to do ? Already 
it is neaily dark, and how I shall find my way up yonder 
sleep hill I know not. As lor the priceless broideries, I 
suppose they must stay here for the night, since that wheel 
cannot be mended till to-morrow-” 

“As you had best do also,” said Sir Andrew kindly, 

“ Come, man, do not grieve ; we are used to broken axles 
here in Essex, and you and your servant may as well eat 
your Christmas dinners at Steeple as in Southminster.” 

“ I thank you, Sir Knight; I thank you. But why 
should I, who am but a merchant, thrust myself upon your 
noble company? Let me stop outside with my man, 
Petros, and dine with your people in that barn, where I see 
they are making ready their food.” 

“ By no means,” answered Sir Andrew. “ Leave your 
servant with my people, who will look after him, and come 
you into the hjul, and tell me some more of Cyprus till our 
food is ready, which will be soon. Do not fear for your 
goods; thev shall be placed under cover.” 
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All unworthy as I am, I obey,” answered the obsequious 
Georgios. “ Petros, do you understand ? This noble lonl 
gives us hospitality for the night. His people will show you 
where to eat and sleep, and help you with your horses.” 

This man, who, he explained, was a Cypriote—a fisher¬ 
man in summer and a muleteer in winter—bowed, and 
fixing his dai k eyes upon those of his master, spoke in some 
foreign tongue. 

“ You hear what he says, the silly fellow ? ” said Georgios. 
“ What ? You do not understand Greek—only Arabic ? 
Well, he asks me to give him money to pay for his dinner 
and his night’s lodging. You must forgiVe him, for he is 
but a simple peasant, and cannot believe that anyone may 
be lodged and ted without payment. I will explain to him, 
the pig I ” And explain he did in shrill, high notes, of 
which no one else could understand a woid. 

“ There, Sir Knight, I do not think he will offend you so 
again. Ah ! look. He is walking off—he is sulky. Well, 
let him alone ; he will be back lor his dinner, tlie Oh, 
the wet and the wind*! A Cypiiote does not mind them in 
his sheepskins, in which he will sleep even in the snow.” 

So, Georgios still declaiming upon the shortcomings of 
his servant, they went back into the hall. Here the con¬ 
versation soon turned upon other matters, such as the 
differences between the creeds of the Greek and Latin 
churches —z subject upon which he seemed to be an expert 
—and the fear of the Christians in Cyprus lest Saladin 
should attempt to capture that island. 

At length five o’clock came, and Georgios having first 
been taken to the lavatory—it was but a stone trough—to 
wash his hands, was led to the dinner, or rather to the 
supper-table, which stood upon the dais in front of the 
entrance to the solar. Here places were laid for six—Sir 
Andrew, his nephews, Rosamund, the chaplain Matthew, 
who celebrated masses in the church and ate at the Hall on 
feast-days, and the Cypriote merchant, Georgios, himself. 
Below the dais, and between it and the fire^ was another 
table, at which were already gathered twelve guests, being 
the chief tenants of Sir Andrew and the reeves of his out¬ 
lying lands. On most days the servants of the house, with 
the huntsmen, swineherds, and others, sat at a third table 
beyond the fire. But i as nothing would stop these from 
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growing drunken on the good ale at a feast, and though 
many ladies thought little of it, there was no sin that 
Rosamund hated so much as this, now their lord sent them 
to eat and drink at their ease in the barn which stood in the 
couityard with its back to the moat. 

When all had taken their seats, the chaplain said grace, 
and the meal began. It was rude but very plentiful. First, 
borne in by the cook on a wooden platter, came a great 
codfish, whereof he helped portions to each in turn, laying 
them on their “trenchers”—that is, large slices of bread— 
u hence they ate them with the spoons that were given to 
eich. After the fish appeared the meats, of which there 
were many soits, served on silver spits. These included 
fowls, partridges, duck, and, chief of all, a great swan, that 
the tenants greeted by knocking their horn mugs upon the 
table; after which came the pastries, and with them nuts 
and apples. For drink, ale was served at the lower table. 
On die dais, ho\\ ever, they drank some of the black wine 
which Wull had bought—that is, except Sir Andrew and 
Rosamund, the former because he drffed not, and the latter 
because she had always hated any drink but water—a 
dislike that came to her, doubtless, with her Eastern blood. 

Thus they grew merry, since their guest proved himself 
a cheerful fellow, who told them many stories of love and 
war, for he seemed to know much of loves, and to have been 
in sundry wars. At these even Sir Andrew, forgetting his 
ailments and forebodings, laughed well, while Rosamund, 
looking more beautiful than ever in the gold-starred veil 
and the broidered tunic which the brethren had given her, 
listened to them, smiling somewhat absently. At last the 
feast drew towards its end, when suddenly, as though struck 
by a sudden recollection, Georgios exclaimed : 

“ The wine ! The liquid amber from Trooidos I I had 
forgotten it. Noble knight, have I your leave to draw ? ” 

“ Ay, excellent merchant,” answered Sir Andrew. “ Cer* 
tainly, you can draw your own wine.” 

So Georgios rose, and took a large ju^ and a silver 
tankard from the sideboard where such things were dis^ 
played. With these he went to the little k^, which, it will 
be remembered, had been stood ready upon the trestles, 
and, bending over it while he drew tne spigots, filled the 
vessels to the brim. Then he beekoqed to a reeve sitting 
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at the lower table to bring him a leathern jack that stood 
upon the board. Having rinsed it out with wine, he filled 
that also, handing it with the jug to the reeve to drink 
their lord’s health on this Yule night. The silver vessel he 
bore back to the high table, and with his own hand filled 
the horn cups of all present, Rosamund alone excepted, for 
she would touch none, although he pressed her hard and 
looked vexed at her refusal. Indeed, it was because it 
seemed to pain the man that Sir Andrew, ever courteous, 
look a little himself, although, when his back was turned, 
he filled the goblet up with water. At length, when all was 
ready, Georgios chaiged, or seemed to ch.irge, his own horn, 
and, lifting it, said ; 

“ Let us diink, every one of us here, to the noble knight. 
Sir Andrew D’Arcy, to whom I wish, in the phrase of my 
own people, that he may live for ever. Drink, friends, 
dunk deep, for ne\er will wine such as this pass your lips 
again.” 

Then, lifting his beaker, he appeared to diain it ingreat 
gulpSy-an example which all followed, even Sir Andrew 
drinking a little from his cup, which was three-paits filled 
with water. There followed a long murmur of satisfaction. 

“ Wine ! It is nectar I ” said Wulf. 

“ Ay,” put in the chaplain, Matthew; “ Adam might 
have drunk this in the Garden,” while from the lower t^le 
came jovial shouts of piaise of this smooth, creainlike 
vintage. 

Certainly that wine was both rich and strong. Thus, 
after his sup of it, a veil as it were seemed to fall on the 
mind of Sir Andrew, and to cover it up. It lifted again, and 
lo ! his brain was full of memories and foresights. Circum¬ 
stances which he had forgotten for many years came back 
to him all together, like a crowd of children tumbling out 
to play. These passed, and he grew suddenly afraid. Yet 
what had he to fear that night ? The gates across the moat 
were locked and guarded. Trusty men, a score or more of 
them, ate in his outbuildings within those gates; while 
others, still more trusted, sat in his hall; and on his right 
hand and on his left were those two strong and valiant 
knights, Sir Godwin and Sir Wulf. No, there was nothing 
to fear—and yet he felt afi'aid. Suddenly he heard a voice 
speak. It was Rosamund’s; and she said: 
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“Why is there such silence, father? A while ago I 
heard the servants and bondsmen carousing in the barn; 
now they are still as death. Oh, and look! Are all here 
drunken ? Godwin-” 

But as she spoke Godwin’s head fell forward on the 
board, while Wulf rose, half drew his sword, then threw his 
ai in about the neck of the priest, and sank with him to the 
ground. As it was with these, so it seemed with all, for the 
folk rocked to and fro, then sank to sleep, every one of 
them, save the merchant Gcorgios, who rose to call another 
tf>ast. 

“ Stranger,” said Sir Andiew in a heavy voice, “your 
wine is very strong.” 

“ It would seem so, Sir Knight,” he answeted ; “ but I 
will wake them from their w<issail.” Spiinging from the 
dais lightly as a cat, he ran down the hall, crying, “ Air is 
what they need. Air! ” Now coming to the door, he 
threw^ it wide open, and drawing a silver whistle fiom his 
robe, Sibw it long and loud. “Whai,” he laughed, “do 
they still sleep ? Why, then I niust*give a toast that will 
rouse them all ” j and seizing a horn mug, he waved it and 
shouted: 

“Arouse you, ye drunkards, and diink to the lady 
Rose of the World, princess of Baalbec, and niece to my 
royal master, Yusuf Salah-ed-din, who sends me to lead her 
to him 1 ” 

“ Oh, father,” shrieked Rosamund, “ the wine was 
drugged, and we arc betrayed ! ” 

As the words passed her lips there rose a sound of 
running feet, and through the open door at the far end of 
the hall burst in a score or over of armed men. Then at 
last Sir Andrew saw and understood. 

With a roar of rage like that of a wounded lion, he 
seized his daughter and dragged her back with him down 
the passage into the solar, where a fire burned and lights 
had been lit re rdy for their retiring, flinging to and bolting 
the door behind them. 

“ Swift I ” he said, as he tore his gown from him, “ there 
is no escape, but at least I can die %hting for you. Give 
me my mail.” 

She snatched his hauberk from the wall, and while 
they thundered at the door, did i it on to him—ay, and 
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his steel helm also, and gave him his long sword and his 
shield. 

“ Now,” he said, “ help me.” And they thrust the oak 
table forward, and overset it in front of the door, throwing 
the chairs and stools on either side, that men might stumble 
over them. 

^ “ There is a bow,” he said, “ and you can use it as I 

have taught you. Get to one side and out of reach of the 
sword sweeps, and shoot past me as they rush ; it may 
stay one of them. Oh, that Godwin and Wulf were here, 
and we would still teach these Paynim dogs a lesson I ” 

Rosamund made no answer, but there came into her 
mind a vision of the agony of Godwin and of Wulf should 
they ever wake again to learn what had chanced to her and 
them. She looked round. Against the wall stood a little 
desk, at which Godwin was wont to write, and on it lay pen 
and parchment. She seized them, and, as the door gave 
slowly inwards, scrawled: ^ 

“Follow me to Saladin. In that hope I live on — 
Rosamund.” • 

Then as the stout door at length crashed in Rosamund 
turned what she had written face downwards on the desk, 
and seizing the bow, set an arrow to its string. Now the 
door was down, and on rushed the mob up the six feet of 
narrow passage. At the end of it, in front of the overturned 
table, they halted suddenly. For there before them, skull- 
emblazoned sliield on arm, his long swoi J lilted, and a terrible 
wrath burning in his eyes, stood the old knight, like a 
wolf at bay, and by his side, bow in hand, the beauteous 
lady Rosamund, clad in all her festal broideries. 

“ Yield you! ” cried a voice. By way of answer the 
bowstring twanged, and an arrow sped home to its feathers 
through the throat of the speaker, so that he went down, 
grabbing at it, and spoke no more for ever. 

As he fell clattering to the floor, Sir Andrew cried in a 
great voice: 

“ We yield not to pagan dogs and poisoners. A 
D'Arcy 1 A D’Arcy / Meet D^Arcy^ meet Death f ” 
iter Thus for the last time did old Sir Andrew utter the 
war-cry of his race, which he had feared would never pass 
his lips again. His prayer had been heard, and he was to 
die as he had desired. « 
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“ Down with him; seize the Princess I ” said a voice. 
It was that ol Geurgios, no longer humble with a merchant’s 
obsequious whine, but speaking in tones of cold command 
and in Arabic. 

For a moment the swarthy mob hung back, as well they 
might in face of that glittenng sword. Then with a cry 
of Saltih-cd-dm / Salah-cd-din / ” on they surged, with 
flashing spears and scimitars. The overthrown table was in 
fiont of tliem, and one leapt upon its edge, but as he leapt, 
the old knight, all his years and sickness forgotten now, 
sprang forward and struck downwards, so heavy a blow that 
in the darkling mouth of the passige the sparks streamed 
out, and where the Saracen’s head had been, appeared his 
heels. Back Sir Andrew stepped again to win space tor his 
sword-play, while round the ends of the table broke two 
ficrce-faced men. At one of them Rosamund shot with her 
bow, and the arrow pierced his thigh, but as he fell he 
strucl^ with his keen scimitar and shore the end off the 
bow, so that it was ii^clesa. The second man caught his 
foot in the bar of the o.ik chair wlii^h he did not see, and 
went down prone, while Sir Andrew, taking no heed of 
him, rushed with a shout at the crowd who followed, and 
catching their blows upon his shield, rained down others so 
despeiate that, being hampered by their very number, 
they gave before him, and staggered back along the 
passage. 

“ Guard your right, father 1 ” cried Rosamund. He 
sprang round to see the Saracen, who had fallen, on his 
feet again. At him he went, nor did the man wait the 
onset, but turned to fly, only to find his death, for the 
great swoid caught him between neck and shoulders. Now 
a voice cried : 

“We make poor sport with this old lion, and lose men. 
Keep clear of his claws, and whelm him with spear casts.” 

But Rosamund, who understood their tongue, sprang in 
front of him, and answered in Arabic : 

“ Ay, through my breast; and go, tell that tale to 
Saladin I ” 

Then, clear and calm, was heard the command of. 
Georgios. “He who harms a hair of the Princess dies. 
Take them both living if you may, but lay no hand on ber« 
Stay, let us talk.” 
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So they ceased from their onslaught, and began to 
consult together. 

Rosamund touched her father, and pointed to the man 
who lay upon the floor with an arrow through his thigh. 
He was struggling to his knee, raising the heavy scimitar in 
his hand. Sir Andrew lifted his sword as a husbandman 
lifts a stick to kill a rat, then let it fall again, saying : 

“ I fight not with the wounded. Drop that steel and get 
you back to your own folk.” 

The fellow obeyed him — yes, and even touched the 
floor with his forehead in salaam as he crawled away, for 
he knew that he had been given his life, and that the 
deed was noble towards him who had planned a coward 
stroke. 

Then Georgios stepped forward, no longer the same 
Georgios who had sold poisoned wine and Eastern 
broideries, but a proud-louking, high-browed Saracen, clad 
in the mail which he wore beneath his merchantV robe, 
and in place of the crucifix wearing on his breast a great 
star-shaped jewel, the emblem of his house and rank. 

“ Sir Andrew,” he said, “ hearken to me, I pray you. 
Noble was that act,” and he pointed to the wounded man 
being dragged away by his fellows, “ and noble has been 
your defence—well worthy of your lineage and your knight¬ 
hood. It is a tale that my master,” and he bowed as he 
said the word, “ will love to hear if it pleases Allah that we 
return to him in safety. Also you will think that I have 
played a knave’s trick upon you, overcoming the might of 
those gallant knights, Sir Godwin and Sir Wulf, not with 
sword blows but with drugged wine, and treating all your 
servants in like fashion, since not one of them can shake off 
its fumes before to-monow's light. So indeed it is—a very 
scurvy trick which I shall remember with shame to my lifers 
end, and that perchance may yet fall back upon my head in 
blood and vengeance. Yet bethink you how we stand, and 
forgive us. We are but a little company of men in your 
great country, hidden, as it were, in a den of lions, who, if 
they saw us, would slay us without mercy. That, indeed, 
’^a small thing, for what are our lives, of which your sword 
has taken tithe, and not only yours, but those oi the twin- 
brethren on the quay by tlm water ? ” 

1 thought it,” broke m Sir Andrew contemptuotisiy. 
a 
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“ Indeed, that deed was worthy of you—twenty or more men 
against two.” 

Georgios held up his hand. 

“Judge us not har'jhly,” he said, speaking slowly, who, 
for his own ends, wished to gain time, “ you who have read 
the letter of our lord. See you, these were my commands : 
To secure the Lidy Rose of the World as best I might, but if 
possible witliout bloodshed. Now I was reconnoitring the 
countiy with a troop of the sailors from my ship, who aie 
but poor fiolxters, and a few of ray own people, when my 
spits brought me word that she had ridden out attended 
only by two mt-n, and surely I thought that already she was 
in ray hands. But the kniglits foiled me by strategy and 
strength, and you know the end ol it. So afterwards ray 
mesjcngtr pres iitcd the letter, which, indeed, should have 
been done at fust. The letter failed also, for neither you, 
nor the Princess”—and he bowed to Rosamund—“could be 
boug'iiL. More, the whole country was awakened ; you 
were surrounded with armed men • the knightly brethren 
kept watch and waid over you, and j^ou were about to fly 
to London, where it would have been hard to snaie you. 
Therefore, becMuse I must, 1—who am a prince and an emir, 
who also, although you lemembcr it not, have crossed 
swords with you in my youth ; yes, at Haienc—became a 
dealer in drugged wine. 

“ Now heai ken. Yield you, Sir Andrew, w’ho have done 
enough to make your name a song for geneiations, and 
accept the love of Salah-ed-din, whose w^ord you have, the 
word that, as you know well, cannot be broken, which I, the 
lord El-Hassan—for no meaner man has been sent upon this 
errand—plight to you afresh. Yield you, and save your 
life, and live on in honour, clinging to your own faith, till 
Aziacl takes you from the pleasant fields of Baalbec to the 
waters of Paradise—if such theie be for infidels, however 
gallant. 

“For know, this deed must be done. Did we return 
without the princess Rose of the World, we should die, 
every one of us, and did we offer her harm or insult, then 
more horribly than I can tell you. This is no fancy of'*a 
great king that drives him on to the stealing of a woman, 
although she be of his own high blood. The voice of God 
has spoken to Salah-ed-din by tlfe mouth of his angel Sleep. 
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Thrice has Allah spoken in dreams, telling him who is 
merciful, that through your daughter and her nobleness 
alone can countless lives be saved; therefore, sooner than 
she should escape him, he would lose even the half of all his 
empire. Outwit us, defeat us now, capture us, cause us to be 
tortured and destroyed, and other messengers would come 
to do his bidding—indeed, they are already on the way. 
Moreover, it is useless to shed more blood, seeing it is 
written in the Books that this lady, Rose of the World, 
must return to the East where she was begot, there to fulfil 
her destiny and save the lives of men.” 

“ Then, emir El-Hassan, I shall return as a spirit,” said 
Rosamund proudly. 

“Not so, Princess,” he answered, bowing, “for Allah 
alone has power over your life, and it is otherwise decreed. 
Sir Andrew, the time grows short, and I must fulfil my 
mission. Will you take the peace of Salah-ed-din, or force 
his servants to take your life ? ” 

The old knight list(jned, resting on his reddened swoid; 
then he lifted his head, and spoke: 

“ I am aged and near my death, wine-seller Georgios, or 
prince El-Hassan, whichever you may be. In my youth I 
swore to make no pact with Paynims, and in my eld I will 
not break that vow. While I can lift sword 1 will defend 
my daughter, even against the might of S.iladin. Get 
to your coward's work again, and let things go as God has 
willed them.” 

“ Then, Princess,” answered El-Hassan, “ bear me wit¬ 
ness throughout the East that I am innocent of your father’s 
blood. On his own head be it, and on yours,’’ and for the 
second time he blew upon the whistle that hung around his 
neck. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE BANNER OF SALADIN. 

As the echoes of Hassan’s whistle died away there was a 
crash amongst the wooden shutters of the window behind 
them, and down into the room leaped a long, lithe figure, 
holding an axe aloft. Before Sir Andrew could turn to see 
whence the sound came, that axe dealt him a fearful blow 
between the shoulders which, although the ringed mail 
remained unshorn, shattered his spine beneath. Down he 
fell, rolled on to his back, and lay there, still able to speak 
and w^ithout pain, but helpless as a child. For he was 
paralysed, and never moie would move hand or foot or 
ticad. 

In the silence that followed he spoke in a heavy voice, 
letting his eyes rest upon the man who had struck him 
down. 

“ A knightly blow, truly; and worthy of a Christian 
born who does murder for Payiiim pay 1 Traitor to God 
and man, you have eaten my bread and now slaughter me 
like an ox on my hearth-stone ; may your own end be even 
worse, and at the hands of those you serve I ” 

The palmer Nicholas, for it was he, although he no 
longer wore the palmer’s robe, slunk away muttering, and 
was lost among the crowd in the passage. Then, with a 
sudden and a bitter cry, Rosamund swooped forward as a 
bird swoops, snatched up the sword her sire would never 
lift again, and setting its hilt upon the floor, cast herself 
forward. But its point never touched her breast, for the 
emir sprang swiftly and struck the steel aside ,* then, as she 
fell, caught her in his arms. 

“ Lady,” he said, loosing her very gently, “ Allah does 
not need you yet. I have told you that it is not fated* No\^' 
will you pass me your word—for being of the blood of 
Salah-ed'din and D’Arcy, you, too, cannot lie-*that neither* 
now nor afterwards you will attefhpt to harm yourself? If 
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not, I must bind you, which I am loth to do—-it is a sacrilege 
to which I pray you will not force me.” 

“ Promise, Kosamund,” said the hollow voice of 
her father, “and go to fulfil your fate. Self-murder is 
a crime, and the man is right; it is decreed. 1 bid you 
promise.” 

“ I obey and promise,” said Rosamund. “It is your hour, 
my lord Hassan,” 

He bowed deeply, and answered ; 

“ I am satisfied, and henceforth we are your servants. 
Princess, the night air is bitter; you cannot travel thus. In 
which chamber are your garments ? ” 

She pointed with her finger. A man took a taper, and, 
accompanied by two others, entered the place, to return 
presently with their arms full of all the apparel that they 
could find. Indeed, they even brought her missal and the 
silver crucifix which hung above her bed, and with it her 
leathern case of trinkets. 

“Keep out the warjiiest cloak,”said Hassan, “and tie the 
rest up in those carpets.” 

So the rugs that Sir Andrew had bought that day from 
the merchant Georgios were made to serve as travelling-bags 
to hold his daughter’s gear. Thus, even in this hour of 
haste and danger thought was taken for her comfort. 

“ Princess,” said Hassan, bowing; “ my master, your uncle, 
sent you certain jewels of no mean value. Is it your wish 
that they should accompany you ? ” 

Without lifting her eyes from her dying fathet’s face, 
Rosamund answered heavily ; 

“ Where they are, there let them bide. What have I to 
do with jewels ? ” 

“ Your will is nw law,” he said; “ and others will 
be found for you. Princess, all is ready; we wait your 
pleasure.” 

“My pleasure? O God, my pleasure?” exclaimed 
Rosamund in the same drear voice, still staring at her 
father, who lay before her on the ground. 

“ I cannot help it,” said Hassan, answering the question 
"Ih her eyes, and there was grief in his tone. “ He would 
not come, he brought it on himself; though in truth I wish 
'that accursed Frank had not struck so shrewdly. If you ask 
it| we will bear him witl^you ; but, lady, it is idle to hide 
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the truth—he is sped. I have studied medicine, and 1 
know.” 

“Nay,” said Sir Andrew from the floor; “leave me here. 
Daughter, we must part awhile. As I stole his child trom * 
Ayoub, so Ayoub’s son steals my child from me. Daughter, 
cling to the faith—that we may meet again.” 

“To the death,” she answeied. 

“Be comforted,” said Hassan. “Has not Salah-ed-din 
passed his word that except her own will or that of Allah 
should change her heart, a Cross-worshipper she may live 
and die ? Lady, for your own sake as well as ours, let this 
sad farewell be brief. BegC)ne, my servants, taking these 
dead and wounded with you. There are things it is not 
fitting that common eyes should see.” 

They obeyed, and the three of them remained alone 
together. Then Rosamund knelt down beside her father, 
and they whispered into each othei’s ears. Hassan turned 
his back upon them, and threw the corner of his cloak over 
his head and eyes that he might nei^ier see nor hear their 
voices in this dread and hely hour of parting. 

It would seem that they found some kind of hope and 
consolation in it—at least when Rosamund kissed him for 
the last time. Sir Andrew smiled and said : 

“ Yes, yes ; it may all be for the best. God will guard 
yon, and His will be done. But I forgot. Tell me, daughter, 
which f ” 

Again she whispered into his ear, and when he had 
thought a moment, he answered: 

“Maybe you are right. I think that is wisest for all. 
And now on the three of you—ay, and on your children’s 
children’s children—let my blessing rest, as rest it shall. 
Come hither, Emir.” 

Hassan heard him through his cloak, and, uncovering, 
came. 

Say to Saladin, your master, that he has been too 
strong for me, and paid me back in my own coin. Well, 
had it been otherwise, my daughter and I must soon have 
parted, for death drew near to me. At least it is the decree 
of God, to which I bow my head, trusting there may bff* 
truth in that dream of his, and that our sorrows, in some 
way unforeseen, will bring blessings to our brethren in the' 
East. But to l^ladin say also ths^ whatever his bigot faith 
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may teach, for Christian and for Paynim there is a meeting- 
place beyond the grave. Say that if aught of wrong or insult 
is done toward this maiden 1 swear by the God who made 
us both that there I will hold him to account. Now, since 
it must be so, take her and go your way, knowing that my 
spirit iollows after you and her ; yes, and that even in this 
world she will find avengers.” 

“ I hear your words, and I will deliver them,” answered 
Ilassaii. “More, I believe that they are true, and for the 
rest you have the oath of Salah-ed-din—ay, and my oath 
while she is in my charge. Therefore, Sir Andrew D'Arcy, 
forgive us, who are but the instruments of Allah, and die in 
peace.” 

“I, who have so much to be forgiven, forgive you,” 
answered the old knight slowly. 

Then his eyes fixed themselves upon his daughter’s face 
with one long, searching look, and closed. 

“ [ think that he is de.id,” said Hassan. “ May God, the 
Merciful and Compassionate, rest his soul 1” And taking a 
white gaiment Irom the wall, he flung it over him, adding, 
“ Lady, come.” 

Thrice Hosamund kicked at the shrouded figure on the 
floor ; once she wrung her hands and seemed about to fall. 
Then, as though a thought struck her, she lifted her father’s 
sword Irom where it lay, and gathering her strength, drew 
herself up and passed like a queen down the blood-stained 
passage and the steps of the solar. In the liall beneath 
waited the band of Hassan who bowed as she came—a vision 
of despairing loveliness, that held aloft a red and naked 
sword. There, too, lay the drugged men fallen this way and 
that, and among them Wulf across the table, and Godwin 
on the dais. Rosamund spoke. 

“ Are these dead or sleeping ? ” 

“Have no fear,” answered Hassan. “By my hope of 
paradise, they do but sleep, and will wake ere morning.” 

Rosamund pointed to the renegade Nicholas—he that 
had struck down her father from behind—who, an evil look 
upon his ^ce, stood apart from the Saracens, holding in his 
«hand a lighted torch. 

“ What does this man with the torch ? ” she asked. 

“If you would know, lady,” Nicholas answered with a 
sneer/“ I wait till you ai^ out of it to fire the hall.” 
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“ Prince Hassan,” said Rosamund, is this a deed that 
great Saladin would wish, to burn drugged men beneath 
their own loof ? Now, as you shall answer to him, in the 
name of Saladin I, a daughter of his House, command you, 
strike the fire from that man's hand, and in my hearing give 
your order that none should even think of such an act of 
shame.” 

“What?” broke in Nicholas; “and leave knights like 
these, whose quality you know”—and he pointed to the 
bicthren—“to follow in our path, and take our lives in 
vengeance ? Why, it is madness ! ” 

“Arc you master here, traitor, or am I?” asked Hassan 
in cold cuiitemiit. “ Let them follow if they will, and 1 for 
one shall itjoice to meet foes so brave in open battle, 
and there give them their revenge. Ah,” he added, address¬ 
ing the man who had been disguised as a merchant’s under¬ 
ling, and who had diugged the men in the barn as his master 
had drugged those in the hall, and opened the moat gate to 
the band; “Ah, stamp upon the torch, and guard that 
Frank till we leach the boat, lest tlie fool should raise the 
country on us with his fires. Now, Princess, are you satis¬ 
fied ? ” 

“Ay, having your woid,” she answered. “One moment, 

I pray you. I would leave a token to my knights.” 

Then, while they watched her with wondering eyes, she 
unfastened the gold cross and chain that hung upon her 
bosom, and slipping the cross from the chain, went to where 
Godwin lay, and placed it on his breast. Next, with a swift 
movement, she wound the chain about the silver hilt of Sir 
Andrew’s sword, and passing to Wulf, with one strong 
thrust drove the point between the oak boards of the table, 
so that it stood before him—at once a cross, a brand of 
battle, and a lady’s token. 

“ His grandsire bore it,” she said in Arabic, “ when he 
leapt on to the walls of Jerusalem. It is my last gift to him.” 
Hut the Saracens muttered and turned pale at these words 
of evil omen. 

Then taking the hand of Hassan, who stood searching 
her white, inscrutable face, with never a word or a backwan^ 
look she swept down the length of the long hall, and out 
into the night beyond. 

“ It would have been well to ^ke my counsel and firo 
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the place, or at least to cut the throats of all within it/’ said 
the man Nicholas to his guard Ali, as they followed with the 
rest. “ If I know aught of these brethren, cross and sword 
will soon be hard upon our track, and men’s lives must pay 
the price of such soft folly.” And he shivered as though in 
fear, 

“ It may be so, Spy,” answered the Saracen, looking at 
him with sombre, contemptuous eyes. “It may be that 
vour life will pay the price.” 

Wulf was dreaming, dreaming that he stood on his head 
upon a wooden plank, as once he had seen a juggler do, 
which turned round one way while he turned round the 
other, till at length someone shouted at him, and he tumbled 
off the board and hurt himself. Then he aw'oke to hear a 
voice shouting surely enough—the voice of Matthew, the 
chaplain of Steeple Church. 

“ Awake ! ” said the voice. “ In God’s name, I conjure 
you, awake I ” 

“ What is it ? ” Wulf asked, lifting his head sleepily, and 
becoming conscious of a dull pain across his forehead. 

“ It is that death and the devil have been here, Sir 
WuU.” 

“ Well, they are often near together. But I thirst. Give 
me water.” 

A serving woman, pallid, dishevelled, heavy-eyed, who 
was stumbling to and fro, lighting torches and tapers, for it 
was still dark, brought it to him in a leathern jack, from 
which he drank deeply. 

“ That is better,” he said. Then his eye fell upon the 
bloody sword set point downwards in the wood of the table 
before him, and he exclaimed, “ Mother of God I what is 
that ? My uncle’s silver-hilted sword fed with blood, and 
Rosamund’s gold chain about the hilt 1 Priest, where is the 
lady Rosamund ? ” 

“ Gone,” answered the chaplain in a voice that sounded 
like a groan. “ The women woke and found her gone, and 
Sir Andrew lies dead or dying in the solar—but now I have 
»shriven him—and oh 1 we have all been drugged. Look at 
them 1 ” and he waved his hand towards the recumbent 
forms. “ I say that the devil has been here.” 

Wulf sprang to hia f|et with an oath^ 
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“The devil? Ah! I have it now. You mean the 
Cyprian chapman Georgios. He who sold wine.’’ 

“He who sold drugged wine,”echoed the chaplain, “and 
has stolen away the lady Kosamund.” 

Then Wulf seemed to go mad. 

“ Stolen Rosamund over our sleeping carcases ! Stolen 
Rosamund with never a blow struck by us to save her I O 
Christ, that such a thing should be! O Christ, that I should 
live to hear it! ” And he, the mighty man, the knight of 
skill and strength, broke down and wept like a very child. 
But, not for long, for presently he shouted in a voice of 
thunder: 

“ Awake, ye drunkards I Awake, and learn what has 
chanced to us. Your lady Rosamund has been raped away 
while we were lost in sleep 1 ” 

At the sound of that great voice a tall form rose from 
the floor, and staggered towaids him, holding a gold cross in 
its hand. 

“ What awful words are those, my brother ? ” asked 
Godwin, who, pale and dull-eyed, rocked to and fro before 
him. Then he, too, saw the red sword and stared, first at it 
and next at the gold cioss in his hand. “ My uncle’s sword, 
Rosamund’s chain, Rosamund’s cross 1 Where, then, is 
Rosamund ? ” 

“Gone! gone! gone!” cried Wulf. “Tell him, 
priest.” 

So the chaplain told him all he knew. 

“ Thus have we kept our oaths,” went on Wulf. “ Oh, 
what can we do now, save die for very shame ? ” 

“ Nay,” answered Godwin dreamily ; “ we can live on to 
save her. See, these are her tokens—the cross for me, the 
blood-stained sword for you, and about its hilt the chain, a 
symbol of her flavery. Now both of us must bear the cross ; 
both of us must wield the sword, and both of us must cut 
the chain, or if we fail, f/ten die.” 

“You rave,” said Wulf; “and little wonder. Here, 
drink water. Would that we had never touched aught else, 
as she did, and desired that we should do. What said you 
of my uncle, priest ? Dead, or only dying ? Nay, answer^ 
not; let us see. Come, brother.” 

Now together they ran, or rather reeled, torch in hand, . 
along the passage. 
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Wulf saw the bloodstains on the floor and laughed 
savagely. 

“ Tlie old man made a good fight,** he said, “ while, like 
drunken brutes, we slept.” 

They weie there, and before them, beneath the 
white, shroud-like cloak, lay Sir Andrew, the steel 
helm on his head, and his fiice beneath it even whiter 
than the cloak. At the sound of their footsteps he opened 
his eyes. 

“ At length, at length,” he muttered. “ Oh, how many 
years have I waited for you ? Nay, be silent, for I do not 
know how long my strength will last, but li.sten—kneel 
down and listen.” 

So they knelt down on either side of him, and in quick, 
fierce words he told them all—of the drugging, of the fight, 
ol the long pai ley carried on to give the palmer knave time 
to climb to the window ; of his cowardly blow, and of what 
chanced aftet wards. Then his strength seemed to tail him, 
but they poured drink down his throat, and strength came 
back again. * 

“Take horse swiftly,” he gasped, pausing now and again 
to rest; “ and rouse the couiitiyside. There is still a chance. 
Nay, seven hours have gone by ; there is no chance. Their 
plans were too well laid ; by now they will be at sea. So 
hear me. Go to Palestine. There is money for your faring 
in my chest, but go alone, with no company, for in time of 
peace these w^ould betray you. Godwin, draw off this ring 
from ray finger, and with it as a token, find out Jebal, the 
black sheik of the Mountain Tribe at Masyaf on Lebanon. 
Bid him remember the vow he made to Andrew D Arcy, the 
Engli.sh knight. If any can aid you, it will be Jebal, who 
hates the Houses of Nur-ed-din and of Ayoub. So, I charge 
you, let nothing—I say nothing—turn you aside from seek¬ 
ing him. 

“Afterwards act as God shall guide you. If they still 
live, kill that traitor Nicholas and Hugh Lozelle, but, save 
in open war, spare the emir Hassan, who did but do his duty 
as an Eastern reads it, and showed some mercy, for he could 
■have slain or burnt us ail. This riddle has been hard for 
me ; yet now, in my dying hour, I seem to see its answer. I 
think that Saladin did not dream in vain. Keep brave 
hearts, for 1 think also ^hat at Masyaf you will find friends, 
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and that things will yet go well, and our sorrows bear good 
fruit, 

“ What is that you said ? She left you my father’s sword, 
WuH? Then wield it bravely, winning honour for our 
name. She left you the cross, Godwin ? Wear it worthily, 
winning glory for the Lord, and salvation to your soul. 
Remember what you have sworn. Whatever befall, bear no 
bitterness to one another. Be true to one another, and to 
her, your lady, so that when at the last you make 
your report to me before high Heaven, I may have no 
cause to be ashamed of you, my nephews, Godwin and 
Wulf.” 

For a moment the dying man was silent, until his 
face lit up as with a great gladness, and he cried in a 
loud, clear voice, “ Beloved wife, 1 hear you I O God, I 
come! ” 

Then though his eyes stayed open, and the smile still 
rested on his face, his jaw fell. 

Thus died Sir Andrew D’Arcy. 

Still kneeling on either side ol him, the brethren 
watched the end, and, as his spirit passed, bowed their 
beads in prayer. 

“ We have seen a great death,” said Godwin presently. 

Let us learn a lesson from it, that when our time comes 
we may die like him.” 

“ Ay,” answered Wulf, springing to his feet; “ but first 
let us take vengeance for it. Why, what is this ? Rosa¬ 
mund's writing ! Read it, Godwin.” 

Godwin took the parchment and read ; “ Follow me to 
Saladtn, In that hope I live ony 

“ Surely we will follow you, Rosamund,” he cried aloud. 

“ Follow you through life to death or victory.” 

Then he threw down the paper, and calling for the 
chaplain to come to watch the body, they ran into the hall. 
By this time about half of the folk were awake from their 
drugged sleep, whilst others who had been doctored by the 
man Ali in the barn staggered into the hall—wild-eyed, 
white-faced, and holding their hands to their heads ana 
hearts. They were so sick and bewildered, indeed, that 
was difficult to make them understand what had chanced, 
and when th^ learned the truth, the most of them coula • 
only groan. Still, a few were foun^ strong enough in wit 
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and body to grope their way through the darkness and the 
falling snow to Stangate Abbey, to Southminster, and to 
the houses of their neighbours, although of these there 
were none near, praying that every true man would arm 
and ride to help them in the hunt. Also Wulf, cursing the 
priest Matthew and himself that he had not thought of it 
before, called him from his prayers by their dead uncle, and 
charged him to climb the church tower as swiftly as he 
could, and set light to the beacon that was laid ready 
there. 

Away he went, taking flint, steel, and tinder with him, 
and ten minutes later the blaze was flaring furiously above 
the roof of Steeple Church, warning all men of the need for 
help. Then they armed, saddled such horses as they had, 
amongst them the three that had been left there by the 
merchant Georgios, and gathered, all of them who were not 
too sick to ride or run, in the coui tyard of the Hall. But 
as yet their haste availed them little, for the moon was 
down. Snow fell also, and the night was still black as 
death—so black that a man could scarcely see the hand he 
held before his face. So they must wait, and wait they did, 
eating their hearts out with grief and rage, and bathing 
their aching brows in icy water. 

At length the dawn began to break, and by its first grey 
light they saw men mounted and afoot feeling their way 
through the snow, shouting to each other as they came to 
know what dreadful thing had happened at Steeple. 
Quickly the riding's spread among them that Sir Andrew 
was slain, and the lady Rosamund snatched away by 
Paynims, while all who feasted in the place had been 
drugged with poisoned wine by a man whom they believed 
to be a merchant. So soon as a band was got together— 
perhaps thirty men in all—and there was light to stir by, 
they set out and began to search, though where to look 
they knew not, for the snow had covered up all traces of 
their foes. 

One thing is certain,” said Godwin, “ they must have 
come by water, 

^ ii » answered Wulf ,* “ and landed near by, since, bad 
they far to go, they would have taken the horses, and must 
run the risk also of losing their path in the darkness. To 
the Staithe 1 Let us tr^ Steeple Staithe.” 
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So on they went across the meadow to the creek. It 
lay but three bow-shots distant. At first they could see 
nothing, for the snow covered the stones of the little pier, 
but presently a man cried out that the lock of the water- 
house, in which the brethren kept their fishing-boat, was 
broken, and next minute, that the boat was gone. 

“ She was small ; she would hold but six men,” cried a 
voice. “ So great a company could never have crowded 
into her.” 

“ Fool 1 ” one answered ; “ there may have been other 
boats.” 

So they looked again, and beneath the thin coating of 
rime found a mark in the mud by the Staithe, made by the 
prow of a large boat, and not far from it the hole in the 
earth into which a peg had been driven to make her fast. 
Now the thing seemed clear enough, but it was to be made 
yet clearer, for presently, even through the driving snow, 
the quick eye of Wulf caught sight of some glittering thing 
which hung to the edge of a clump of dead reeds, A man 
with a lance lifted it out at his comtnand, and gave it to 
him. 

“ I thought so,” he said in a heavy voice ; “ it is a 
fragment of that star-wrought veil which was my Christmas 
gift to Rosamund, and she has torn it off and left it here to 
show us her road. To St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall! To St. 
Peter’s, I say, for there the boats or ship must pass, and 
maybe that in the darkness they have not yet won out to 
sea.” 

So they turned their horses’ heads, and those of them 
that were mounted rode for St. Peter’s by the inland path 
that runs through Steeple St. Lawrence and Bradwell town, 
while those who were not, started to search along the 
Saltings and the liver bank. On they galloped through 
the falling snow, Godwin and Wulf leading the way, whilst 
behind them thundered an ever-gathering train of knights, 
squires, and yeomen, who had seen the beacon flare on 
Steeple tower, or learned the tale from messengers—yes, 
and even of monks from Stangate and traders from South- 
minster. ^ ’ 

Hard they rode, but the lanes were heavy with fiUlen 
snow and mud beneath, and the way was far, so that an 
hour had gone by before Bradwell lijras left behind, and the 
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shrine of St Chad lay but half a mile in front. Now of a 
sudden the snow ceased, and a strong northerly wind 
springing up, drove the thick mist before it, and left the 
sky hard and blue behind. Still riding in this mist, they 
pressed on to where the old tower loomed in front of them, 
then drew rein and waited. 

“What ia that?” said Godwin presently, pointing to a 
great, dim thing upon the vapour-hidden sea. 

As he spoke a strong eust of wind tore away the last 
veils of mist, revealing the red face of the risen sun, and not 
a hundred yards away from them—for the tide was high— 
the tall masts of a galley creeping out to sea beneath her 
banks of oars. As they stated the wind caught her, and on 
the main-mast ^rose her bellying sail, while a shout of 
laughter told them that they themsehes were seen. 
They shook their swoids in the madness of their rage, 
knowing ’well who was aboard that galle}^; while to the 
foie peak ran up the yellow flag of Saladin, streaming there 
like gold in the goldeit^sunlight. 

Nor was this all, for on the high poop appeared the tall 
shape of Rosamund herself, and on one side of her, clad now 
in coat ol mail and turban, the ennr llassan, w'hom they 
had known as the merchant Georgios, and on the other a 
stout man, also clad in mail, who at that distance looked 
like a Chiistian knight. Rosamund stretched out her arms 
towards them. Then suddenly she sprang forward as 
though she w(juld throw herself into the sea, had not 
Hassan caught her by the aim and held her back, whilst 
the other man who was watching slipped between her and 
the bulwark. 

In his fury and despair Wulf drove his horse into the 
water till the waves broke about his middle, and there, since 
he could go no further, sat shaking his sword and shout- 
ing: 

“ Fear not! We follow I we follow I ” in such a voice 
of thunder, that even through the wind and across the ever- 
widening space of foam his words may have reached the 
ship. At least Rosamund seemed to hear them, for she 
tessed up her arms as though in token. 

But Hassan, one hand pressed upon his heart and the 
'Other on his forehead, only bowed thrice in courteous 
forewell. 
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Then the great sail filled, the oars vere drawn in, and 
the vessel swept away swiftly across the dancing waves, till 
at length she vanished, and they could only see the sunlight 
rlaying on the golden banner of Saladin which floated from 
ler uuck, 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE WIDOW MASOUDA. 

AIany months had gone by since the brethren sat upon 
their horses that winter morning and from the shrine of St. 
Peter’s*on-the-Wall, at the mouth of the Black water in 
Essex, watched with anguished hearts the galley of Saladin 
sailing southwards; their love and cousin, Rosamund, 
standing a prisoner on her deck. Having no ship in 
which to follow her—and this, indeed, it would have been 
too late to do—they thanked those who had come to aid 
them, and returned home to Steeple, where they had 
matters to anange. As they went they gathered from this 
man and that tidings which made the whole tale clear 
to them. 

They learned, for distance, then and afterwards, that the 
galley which had been thought to be a merchantman, put 
into Crouch by design, feigning an injury to her rudder, 
and that on Christmas Eve she had moved up with the tide, 
and anchored in the Blackwater about three miles from its 
mouth. Thence a great boat, which she towed behind her, 
and which was afterwards found abandoned, had rowed in 
the dusk, keeping along the fuither shore to avoid observa¬ 
tion, to the mouth of Steeple Creek, which she descended 
at dark, niaking fast to the Staithe, unseen of any. Her 
crew of thirty men or more, guided by the felse palmer 
Nicholas, next hid themselves in the grove of trees about 
fifty yards from the house, where traces of them were found 
afterwards, waiting for the signal, and, if that were necessary, 
ready to attack and bum the Hall while all men feasted 
there. But it was not necessary, since the Cunning scheme 
of the drugged wine, which only an Eastern could have 
devised, succeeded. So it happened that the one man they 
had to meet in arms was an old knight, of which doubtless 
they were glad, as their numbers being few, they wished to 
a¥oid a desperate battle, wherein many must fall, and, if 
help came, they might be all destroyed. 

^hen it was over they led Rosamund to the boat, felt 
their way down the crcjpk, towing behind them the little 
H 
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skiff which they had taken from the water-house—laden 
with their dead and wounded. This, indeed, proved the 
most perilous part of their adventures, since it was very 
dark, and came on to snow ; also twice they grounded upon 
mud-banks. Still guided by Nicholas, who had studied the 
river, they reached the galley before dawn, and with the 
first light weighed anchor, and very cautiously rowed out to 
sea. The rest is km)wn. 

Two days Liter, since there was no time to spare. Sir 
Andrew was buried with great pomp at Stangate Abbey, in 
the same tomb where lay the heart of his brother, the father 
of the brethren, who had fallen in the Eastern wars. After 
he had been laid to rest amidst much lamentation and in 
the presence of a great concourse of people, for the fame of 
these strange happenings had travelled far and wide, his will 
was opened. Then it was found that with the exception of 
certain sums of money left to his nephews, a legacy to 
Stangate Abbey, and another to be ^devoted to masses for 
the repose of his soul, with some gifts to his servants and 
the poor, all his estate was devised to his daughter Rosa¬ 
mund. The brethren, or the survivor of them, however, 
held it in trust, on her behalf, with the charge that they 
should keep watch and ward over her, and manage her 
lands till she took a husband. 

These lands, together with their own, the brethren placed 
in the hands of Prior John of Stangate, in the presence 
of witnesses, to administer for them subject to the provi¬ 
sions of the will, he taking a tithe of the rents and profits 
for his pains. The priceless jewels also, that had been sent 
by Saladin, were given into his keeping, and a receipt with 
a list of the same signed in duplicate, deposited with a clerk 
at Southminster. This, indeed, was necessary, seeing that 
none save the brethren and the Prior knew of these jewels, 
of which, jjeing of so great a value, it was not safe to speak.. 
Their affairs arranged, having first made their wills in favour 
of each other with remainder to their heirs-at-law, since it 
wp scarcely to be hoped that both of them would return 
alive from such a quest, they received the Communion, and 
with it his blessing, from the hands of the Prior John, 
Then early one morning, before any were astir^ they * 
quietly away to London. 
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On the top of Steeple Hill, sending forward the servant 
who led the mule laden with their baggage—that same mule 
which had been left by the spy Nicholas—the brethren 
turned their horses’ heads to look in farewell on their home. 
There to the north of them lay the Blackwater, and to the 
west the parish of Mayland, towards which the laden barges 
crept along the stieara of Steeple Creek. Below was the 
wide flat plain, outlined with trees, and in it, marked by the 
plantation where the Saracens had hid, the Hall and church 
of Steeple, the home in which they had grown from child¬ 
hood to youth, and from youth to man’s estate in the 
company of the fair, lost Rosamund, who was the love of 
both, and whom both went loith to seek. That past was 
all behind them, and in fiont a dark and troublous future, 
of which they could not lead the mystery nor guess 
the end. 

Would they ever look on Steeple Hall again ? Were 
they who stood theie, about to match their strength and 
com age against all the might of Saladin, doomed to fail or 
gloriously to succeed ? 

Through the darkness that shrouded their foi ward path 
shone one bright star of love—but for which of them did 
that star shine, or was it perchance for neither? They 
knew not. How could they know aught save that the 
venture seemed very desperate ? Indeed, the few to whom 
they had spoken of it thought them mad. Yet they re- 
membere'd the last words of Sir Andrew, bidding them keep 
a high heart, since he believed that things would yet go 
well. It seemed to them in truth that they were not quite 
alone—^as though his brave spirit companioned them on 
their search, guiding their feet with ghostly counsel which 
they could not hear. 

They remembered also their oaths to him, to one 
another, and to Rosamund ; and in silent token that they 
would keep them to the death, pressed each other’s hands. 
Then, turning their horses southwards, they rode forward 
with light hearts, not caring what befel, if only at the last, 
living or dead, Rosamund and her father should, in his own 
words, find no cause to be ashamed of them. 

Through the hot haze of a July morning a dromon, as 
^rtain merchant vessels of that time were called, might 
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have been seen drifting before a light breeze into St. 
George’s Bay at Beirut, on the coast of Syria. Cyprus, 
whence she nad sailed last, was not a hundred miles away, 
yet she had taken six days to do the journey, not on account 
of storms—of which there were none at this time of year, 
but through lack of wind to move her. Still, her captain 
and the motley crowd of passengers—^for the most part 
Eastern merchants and their servants, together with a 
number of pilgrims of all nations—thanked God for so 
prosperous a voyage—for in those times he who crossed 
the seas without shipwreck was very fortunate. 

Among these passengers were Godwin and Wulf, travel¬ 
ling, as their uncle had bidden them, unattended by squires 
or by servants. Upon the ship they passed themselves off 
as brothers named Peter and John of Lincoln, a town of 
which they knew something, having stayed there on their 
way to the Scottish wars ; simple gentlemen of small estate, 
making a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in penitence for 
their sins and for the repose of the soids of their father and 
mother. At this tale their fellow-passengers, with whom 
they had sailed from Genoa, to which place they travelled 
overland, shrugged their shoulders. For these brethren 
looked what they were, knights of high degree ; and con¬ 
sidering their great stature, long swords, and the coats of 
mail they always wore beneath their gambesons, none be¬ 
lieved them but plain gentlefolk bent on a pious errand. 
Indeed, they nicknamed them Sir Peter and Sir John, and 
as such they were known throughout the voyage. 

The brethren were seated together in a little place apart 
in the bow of the ship, and engaged, Godwin in reading 
from an Arabic translation of the Gospels made by some 
Egyptian monk, and Wulf in following it with little ease 
in the Latin version. Of the former tongue, indeed, they 
had acquired much in their youth, since they learned it 
from Sir Andrew with Rosamund, although they could 
not talk it as she did, who had been taught to lisp it as an 
infant by her mother. Knowing, too, that much might 
hang upon a knowledge of this tongue, they occupied their 
long journey in studying it from such books as they couKl 
get; also in speaking it with a priest, who had spent many 
years in the East, and instructed them for a fee, and with 
certain Syrian merchants and sailors. 
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“ Shut the book, brother,” said Wulf; “ there is Lebanon 
at last,” and he pointed to the great line of mountains 
revealing themselves dimly through their wrappings of 
mist. “ Glad I am to see them, who have had enough of 
these crooked scrolls and learnings.” 

“ Ay,” said Godwin ; “ the Promised Land.” 

“ And the Land of Promise for us,” answered his brother. 
“ Well, thank God that the time has come to act, though 
how we are to set about it is more than I can say.” 

“ Doubtless time will show. As our uncle bade, we will 
seek out this Sheik Jebal-” 

“ Hush ! ” said Wulf, for just then some merchants, and 
with them a number of pilgrims, their travel-worn faces 
full of rapture at the thought that the terrors of the 
voyage were done, and that they were about to set foot 
upon the ground their Lord had trodden, crowded forward 
to the bow to obtain their first view of it, and there burst 
into prayers and songs of thanksgiving. Indeed, one of 
these men—a trades known as Thomas of Ipswich—^was, 
they found, standing close to them, and seemed as though 
he listened to their talk. 

The brethren mingled with them while this same 
Thomas of Ipswich, who had visited the place before, or 
so it seemed, pointed out the beauties of the city, of the 
fertile country by which it was surrounded, and of the 
distant cedar-clad mountains where, as he said, Hiram, 
King of '^re, had cut the timber for Solomon’s Temple. 

“ Havl^ou been on them ? ” asked Wulf. 

“Ay, following my business,” he answered, “so far.” 
And he showed them a great snow-capped peak to the 
north. “Few ever go farther.” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Godwin. 

“ Because there begins the territory of the Sheik Al-je- 
bal”—and he.looked at them meaningly—“whom,” he 
added, “neither Christian nor Saracen visit without an 
invitation, wnich is seldom given.” 

Again they inquired why not. 

“Because,” answered the trader, still watching them, 
‘Amost men love their lives, and that man is the lord of 
death and magic. Strange things are to be seen in his 
castle, and about it lie wonderful ^rdens inhabited by 
lovely women that are evil spirits, who bring the souls of 
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men to ruin. Also, this Old Man of the Mountain is a 
great murderer, of whom even all the princes of the East 
are terrified, for he speaks a word to his fedais —or servants 
—who are initiated, and they go forth and bring to death 
any whom he hates. Young men, 1 like you well, and I 
say to you, be warned. In this Syria there are many 
wonders to be seen ; leave those of Masyaf and its fearful 
lord alone if you desire to look again upon—the towers of 
Lincoln.’' 

“ Fear not; we will,” answered Godwin, “ who come to 
seek holy places—not haunts of devils.” 

“ Of course we will,” added Wulf. “ Still, that country 
must be worth travelling in.” 

Then boats came out to greet them from the shore—for 
at that time Beirut was in the hands of the Franks—and 
in the shouting and confusion which followed they saw no 
more of this merchant Thomas. Nor did they seek him 
out again, since they thought it unwise to show themselves 
too curious about the Sheik Al-je-bat Indeed, it would 
have been useless, since that trader was ashore two full hours 
before they were suffered to leave the ship, from which he 
departed alone in a private boat. 

At length they stood in the motley Eastern crowd upon 
the quay, wondering where they could find an inn that was 
quiet and of cheap charges, since they did not wish to be 
considered persons of wealth or importance. As they 
lingered here, somewhat bewildered, a tall, veiled woman 
whom they had noted watching them, drew ne^., accom¬ 
panied by a porter, who led a donkey. This man, without 
more ado, seized their baggage, and, helped by other 
porters, began to fasten it upon the back of the donkey with 
great rapidity, and when they would have forbidden him, 
pointed to the veiled woman. 

*‘Your pardon,” said Godwin to her at length, and 

speaking in French ; “ but this man-” 

Loads up your baggage to take it to my inn. It is 
cheap, quiet, and comfortable—things which 1 heard yoM 
say you required just now, did I not ? ” she answered, m n 
sweet voice, also speaking in good French. « 

Godwin looked at Wulf, and Wulf at Godwin, and they 
began to discuss together what they should do. When 
they had agreed that it seemed not wise to trust themselves 
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to the care of a strange woman in this fashion, the}r looked 
up to see the donkey laden with their trunks being led 
away by the porter. 

“ Too late to say no, I fear me,” said the woman with a 
laugh, “ so you must be my guests awhile if you would not 
lose your baggage. Come, after so long a journey you need 
to wash and eat. Follow me, sirs, I pray you.” 

Then she walked through the crowd, which, they noted, 
parted for her as she went, to a post where a fine mule was 
tied. Loosing it, she leaped to the saddle without help, 
and began to ride away, looking back from time to time to 
see that they were following her, as, indeed, the)^ must. 

“Whither go we, I wonder?” said Godwin, as they 
trudged through the sands of Beirut, with the hot sun 
striking on their heads. 

“ Who can tell when a strange woman leads ? ” replied 
Wulf, with a laugh. 

At last the woman on the mule turned through a door¬ 
way in a wall of unliprnt brick, and they found themselves 
before the porch of a w hite, rambling house which stood in 
a large garden planted with mulberries, oranges, and other 
fruit trees that were strange to them, and was situated on 


the borders of the city. 

Here the woman dismounted and gave the mule to a 
Nubian who was waiting. Then, with a quick movement 
she unveiled herself, and turned towards them as though to 
show her beauty. Beautiful she was, of that there could be 
no doub^Mvith her graceful, swaying shape, her dark and 
liquid eyes, her rounded features and strangely impassive 
countenance. She was young also—perhaps twenty-five, 
no more—^and very fair-tinned for an Eastern. 

“ My poor house is for pilgrims and merchants, not for 
famous knights; yet, sirs, 1 welcome you to it,” she said 
presently, scanning them out of the corners of her eyes. 

“ We are but squires in our own country, who make the 
pilgrimage,” replied Godwin. “For what sura each day 
wiU \yu give us board and a good room to sleep in ? ” 

“These strangers,” she said in Arabic to the porter, 
tfdo not speak the truth.” 

“ What is that to you ? ” he answered, as he busied 
himself in loosening the baggage. “ They will pay their 
score, and all sorts of mad folk come to this country, 
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pretending to be what they are not. Also you sought 
them—^why, I know not—not they you.’^ 

“ Mad or sane, they are proper men,” said the impassive 
woman, as though to herself; then added in French, ** Sirs, 
I repeat, this is but a humble place, scarce fit for knights 
like you, but if you will honour it, the charge is—so much.” 

“ We are satisfied,” said Godwin, “ especially,” he added 
with a bow and removing the cap from his head, “ as, 
having brought us here without leave asked, we are sure 
that you will treat us who are strangers kindly.” 

“ As kindly as you wish—I mean as you can pay for,” 
said the woman. “Nay, I will settle with the porter; he 
would cheat you.” 

Then followed a wrangle five minutes^ long between 
this curious, handsome, still-faced woman and the porter, 
who, after the Eastern fashion, lashed himself into a frenzy 
over the sum she offered, and at length began to call her by 
ill names. 

She stood looking at him quite ^unmoved, although 
Godwin, who understood all, but pretended to understand 
nothing, wondered at her patience. Presently, however, in 
a perfect foam of passion he said, or rather spat out: 

“ No wonder, Masouda the Spy, that after hiring me to 
do your evil work, you take the part of these Chrii^tian 
dogs against a true believer, you M/d of Alfe~hal / ” 

Instantly the woman seemed to stiffen like a snake 
about to strike. 

“Who is he?” she said coldly. “Do you ^.ean the 
lord—who kills ? ” And she looked at him—a terrible look. 

At that glance all the anger seemed to go out of the 
man. 

“ Your pardon, widow Masouda,” he said. “ I forgot 
that you are a Christian and naturally side with Christians. 
The money will not pay for the wear of my ass’s hoofs, but 
give it me, and let me go to pilgrims who will reward me 
better.” 

She gave him the sum, adding in her quiet voice: 

“ Go ; and if you love life, keep better watch over your 
words.” « 

Then the porter went, and now so humble was his mien 
that in his dirty turban and long, tattered robe he looked, 
Wulf thought, more like a bundle of rags Uian a man 
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mourned on the donkey’s back. Also it came into his mind 
that their strange hostess had powers not posseted by inn¬ 
keepers in England. When she had watched him through 
the gate, Masouda turned to them and said in French : 

“ Forgive me, but here in Beirut these Saracen porters 
are extortionate, especially towards us Christians. He was 
deceived by your appearance. He thought that you were 
knights, not simple pilgrims as you avow yourselves, who 
happen to be dressed and armed like knights beneath your 
gambesons; and,” she added, fixing her eyes upon the line 
of white hair on Godwin’s head where the sword had struck 
him in the fray on Death Creek Quay, “ show the wounds 
of knights, though it is true that a man might come by such 
in any brawl in a tavern. Well, you are to pay me a good 
price, and you shall have my best room while it pleases you 
to honour me with your company. Ah ! your baggage. 
You do not wish to leave it. Slave, come here.” 

With startling suddenness the Nubian who had led 
away the mule appeared, and took up some of the packages. 
Then she led them (fown a passage into a large, sparsely- 
furnished room with high windows, in which were two beds 
laid on the cement floor, and asked them if it pleased them. 

They said : “ Yes; it will serve.” Reading what passed 
in their minds, she added : ” Have no fear for your baggage. 
Were you as rich as you say you are poor, and as noble as 
you say you are humble, both it and you are safe in the inn 
of the widow Masouda, O my guests—but how are you 
named ? ” 

“ Peter‘fhd John.” 

“ O my guests, Peter and John, who have come to visit 
the land of Peter and John and other holy founders of our 
faith-” 

“ And have been so fortunate as to be captured on its 
shore by the widow Masouda,” answered Godwin, bowing 
again. 

“ Wait to speak ot the fortune until you have done with 
her. Sir—is it Peter, or John ? ” she replied, with some¬ 
thing like a smile upon her handsome face. 

“peter,” answered Godwin. “Remember the pilgrim 
with the line of white hair is Peter.” 

“ You need it to distinguish you apart, who, I suppose, 
are twins. Let me see—^Peter has a line of white hair and 
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grey eyes. John has blue eyes. John also is the greater 
warrior, if a pilgrim can be a warrior—look at his muscles ; 
but Peter thinks the more. It would be hard for a woman 
to choose between Peter and John, who must both of them 
be hungry, so I go to prepare their food.” 

“ A strange hostess,” said Wulf, laughing, when she had 
left the room; “ but I like her, though she netted us so 
finely. I wonder why ? What is more, brother Godwin, 
she likes you, which is as well, since she may be useful. 
But, friend Peter, do not let it go too far, since, like that 
porter, I think also that she may be dangerous. Remember, 
he called her a spy, and probably she is one.” 

Godwin turned to reprove him, when the voice of the 
widow Masouda was heard without saying ; 

“ Brothers Peter and John, I forgot to caution you to 
speak low in this house, as there is lattice-work over the 
doors to let in the air. Do not be afraid. I only heard 
the voice of John, not what he said.” 

“ I hope not,” muttered Wulf, an^ this time he spoke 
very low indeed. 

Then they undid their baggage, and having taken from 
it clean garments, washed themselves after their long 
journey with the water that had been placed ready for 
them in great jars. This, indeed, they needed, for on that 
crowded dromon there was little chance of washing. By 
the time they had clothed themselves afresh, putting on 
their shirts of mail beneath their tunics, the Nubian came 
and led them to another room, large and lightef'.-.Ith high- 
set lattices, where cushions were piled upon the floor round 
a rug that also was laid upon the floor. Motioning them to 
be seated on the cushions, he went away, to return again 
presently, accompanied by Masouda bearing dishes upon 
brass platters. These she placed before them, bidding them 
eat. What that food Jwas they did not know, because of 
the sauces with which it had been covered, until she told 
them that it was fish. After the fish came flesh, and after 
the flesh fowls, and after the fowls cakes and sweetmeats 
and fruit, until, ravenous as they were, who for days had 
fed upon salted pork and biscuits full of worms washed 
down with bad water, they were forced to beg her to bring 
no more. 

** Drink another cup of wine at least,” she said, smiling, 
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• and filling their mugs with the sweet vintage of Lebanon— 
for it seemed to please her to see them eat so heartily of her 
fu'e. 

They obeyed, mixing the wine with water. While they 
drank she asked them suddenly what were their plans, and 
how long they wished to stay in Beirut. They answered 
^ that for the next few days they had none, as they needed to 
rest, to see the town and its neighbourhood, and to buy 
good horses—a matter in which she could perhaps help 
them. Masouda nodded again, and asked whither they 
wished to ride on horses. 

“ Out yonder,” said Wulf, waving his hand towards 
the mountains. “We desire to look upon the cedars of 
Lebanon and its great hills before we go on towards 
Jerusalem.” 

“ Cedars of Lebanon ? ” she replied. “ That is scarcely 
safe for two men alone, for in those mountains are many 
wild beasts and wilder people who rob and kill. Moreover, 
the lord of those Moyntains has just now a quarrel with 
the Christians, and would take any whom he found 
prisoners.” 

“ How is that lord named ? ” asked Godwin. 

“ Sinan,” she answered, and they noted that she looked 
round quickly as she spoke the word. 

“ On,” he said, “ we thought the name was Jebal.” 

Now she staled at him with wide, wondering eyes, and 
replied: 

“ He i^' 'stalled also ; but. Sir Pilgrims, what know you 
of the dread lord Al-je-bal ? ” 

“ Only that he lives at a place called Masyaf, which we 
wish to visit.” 

Again she stared. 

“ Are you mad ? ” she queried, then checked herself, 
and clapped her hands for the slave to remove the 
dishes. 

While this was being done they said they would like 
to walk abroad. 

“ Good,” answered Masouda; “ the man shall accompany 
yoy—nay, it is best that you do not go alone, as you might 
lose your way. Also, the place is not always safe for 
atran^ers, however humble they may seem,” she added with 
meaning. “ Would you wish to visit the governor at the 
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castle, where there are a few English knights, also some 
priests who give advice to pilgrims ? ” 

“ We think not,” answered Godwin ; “ we are not 
worthy of such high company. But, lady, why do you 
look at us so strangely ? ” 

“I am wondering, Sir Peter and Sir John, why you 
think it worth while to tell lies to a poor widow ? Say, in 
your own country did you ever hear of certain twin brethren 
named—oh, how are they named ?—Sir Godwin and Sir 
Wulf, of the house of D’Arcy, which has been told of in this 
land ? ” 

Now Godwin’s jaw dropped, but Wulf laughed out loud, 
and seeing that they were alone in the room, for the slave 
had departed, asked in his turn ; 

“ Suiely those twins would be pleased to find themselves 
so famous. But how did you chance to hear of them, O 
widowed hostess of a Syrian inn ? ” 

“ I ? Oh, from a man on the dromon who called here 
while I made ready your food, and told me a strange story 
that he had learned in England of a band sent by Salah-ed- 
din—may his name be accursed !—to capture a certain lady. 
Of how the brethren named Godwin and Wulf fought all 
that band also—ay, and held them off—a very knightly deed 
he said it was—while the lady escaped; and of how after¬ 
wards they were taken in a snare, as those are apt to be who 
deal with the Sultan, and this time the lady was snatched 
away.” 

“A wild tale truly,” said Godwin. “But dlu'this man 
tell you further whether that lady has chanced to come to 
Palestine ? ” 

She shook her head. 

Of that he told me nothing, and I have heard nothing. 
Now listen, my guests. You think it strange that I should 
know so much, but it is not strange, since here in S 3 n'ia 
knowledge is the business of some of us. Did you then 
believe, O foolish children, that two knights like you, who 
have played a part in a very great story, whereof already 
whispers run throughout the East, could travel by land and 
sea and not be known? Did you then think that none 
were left behind to watch your movements and to make 
report of them to that mighty one who sent out the ship of • 
war, charged with a certain mission ? Well, what he knows 
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I know. Have I not said it is my business to know ? Now, 
why do I tell you this ? Well, perhaps because I like such 
knights as you are, and I like that tale of two men who 
stood side by side upon a pier while a woman swam the 
stream behind them, and afterwards, sore wounded, charged 
their way through a host of foes. In the East we love such 
^ deeds of chivalry. Perhaps also because I would warn you 
*not to tlirow away lives so gallant by attempting to win 
through the guarded gates of Damascus upon the maddest 
of all quests. 

“ \Vhat, you still staie at me and doubt ? Good, I have 
been telling you lies. I was not awaiting you upon the 
quay, and that porter with whom I seemed to quarrel was 
not charged to seize your baggage and bring it to my house. 
No spies watched your movements from England to Beiiut. 
Only since you have been at dinner I visited your room and 
read some writings which, foolishly, you have left among your 
baggage, and opened some books in which other names than 
Peter and John were yritten, and drew a great sword from 
its scabbard on which was engraved a motto: *Afeet D^Aroy, 
meet Death and heard Peter call John Wulf, and JoKn 
call Peter Godwin, and so forth.” 

“ It seems,” said Wulf in English, “ that we are flies in a 
web, and that the spider is called the widow Masouda, 
though of what use we are to her I know not. Now, 
brother, what is to be done ? Make friends with the 
spider ? ” 

“ An ,#lly,” answered Godwin. Then looking her 
straight in the face he asked: Hostess, who know so 
much, tell me why, amongst other names, did that donkey 
driver tall you ‘ Child of Al-je>bal ? ’ ” 

She started, and answered : 

“ So you understand Arabic ? I thought it. Why do 
you ask ? What does it matter to you ? ” 

“ Not much, except that, as we are going to visit Al-je- 
bal, of course we think ourselves fortunate to have met his 
daughter.” 

“Going to visit Al-je-bal? Yes, you hinted as much 
uppn the ship, did you not ? Perhaps that is why I came 
to meet you. Well, your throats will be cut before ever 
you reach the first of his castles.” 

“ 1 think not ” said Godwin, and, putting his hand into 
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his breast, he drew thence a ring, with which he began to 
play carelessly. 

“ Whence came that ring ? ” she said, with fear and 
wonder in her eyes. “ It is-” and she ceased. 

“ From one to whom it was given, and who has charged 
us with a message. Now, hostess, let us be plain with one 
another. You know a great deal about us, but although 
has suited us to call ourselves the pilgrims Peter and John, 
in all this there is nothing of which we need be ashamed, 
especially as you say our secret is no secret, which I can 
well believe. Now, this secret being out, I propose that 
we remove ourselves from your roof, and go to stay with our 
own people at the castle, where 1 doubt not we shall be 
welcome, telling them that we would bide no longer with 
one who is called a spy, whom we have discovered also 
to be a ‘ daughter of Al-je-bal.’ After which, perhaps, 
you will bide no longer in Beirut, where, as we gather, 
spies and the ‘ daughters of Al-jc-bal ’ are not welcome.” 

She listened with an impassive faje, and answered : 

“ Doubtless you have heard that one of us who was so 
named was burned hei e recently as a witch ? ” 

“ Yes,” broke in Wulf, who now learned this fact for the 
first time ; “ we heard that.” 

“ And think to bring a like fate upon me. Why, foolish 
men, I can lay you both dead before ever those words pass 
your lips.” 

” You think you can,” said Godwin ; “ but for my part I 
am sure that this is not fated, and am sure al$|k^vhat you do 
not wish to harm us any more than we wish to harm you. 
To be plain, then, it is necessary for us to visit Al-je-bal. 
As chance has brought us together—if it be chance—will 
you aid us in this, as 1 think you can, or must we seek other 
nelp ? ” 

“ I do not know. I will tell you after four days. If you 
are not satisfied with that, go, denounce me, do your worst, 
and 1 will do mine, for which I should be sorry.” 

“ Where is the security that you will not do it if we are 
satisfied ? ” asked Wulf bluntly. 

You must take the word of a * daughter of Al-je-b^.* 
I have none other to offer,” she replied. 

** That may mean death,” said Wulf, 

** You said just now that was not fated, and although X 
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have sought your company for my own reasons, I have no 
quarrel with you—as yet. Choose your own path. Still, I 
tell you that if you go, who, chancing to know Arabic, have 
learned my secret, you die, and that if you stay you are safe 
—at least while you are in this house. I swear it on the 
token of Al-je-bal,” and bending forward she touched the 
^ ring in Godwin’s hand ; “ but remember that for the future 
I cannot answer.” 

Godwin and Wulf looked at each other. Then Godwin 
replied; 

“I think that we will trust you, and stay,” words at 
which she smiled a little as though she were pleased, then 
said: 

“ Now, if you wish to walk abroad, guests Peter and 
John, I will summon the slave to guide you, and in four 
days we will talk more of this matter of your journey, which, 
until then, had best be forgotten.” 

So the man came, armed with a sword, and led them 
out, clad in their pilgijms’ robes, through the streets of this 
Eastern town, where everything was so strange, that for a 
while they forgot their troubles in studying the new life 
about them. They noted, moreover, that though they went 
into quarters where no Franks were to be seen, and where 
fierce-looking servants of the Prophet stared at them sourly, 
the presence of this slave of Masouda seemed to be sufficient 
to protect them from affront, since on seeing him even the 
turbaned Saracens nudged each other and turned aside. In 
due courSt^ib^y came to the inn again, having met no one 
whom they knew, except two pilgrims who had been their 
fellow passengers on the dromon. These men were as¬ 
tonished when they said that they had been through the 
Saracen quarter of the city, where, although this town was 
in the hands of the Christians, it was scarcely thought safe 
for Franks to venture without a strong guard. 

When the brethren were back in their chamber, seated 
at the,for corner of it, and speaking very low, lest they 
should be overheard, they consulted together long and 
earnestly as to what they should do. This was dear—they 
ani^ something of their mission were known, and doubtless 
notice of their coming would soon be given to the Sultan 
• Saladin. From the king and great Christian lords in Jeru¬ 
salem they could expect little help, since to give it might be 
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to bring about an open rupture with Saladin, such as the 
Franks dreaded, and for which they were ill-prepared. 
Indeed, if they went to them, it seemed likely that they 
would be prevented from stiiring in this dangerous search 
for a wonjan who was the niece of Saladin, and for aught 
they knew thrown into prison, or shipped back to Europe. 
True ; they might try to find their way to Damascus alone, ^ 
but if the Sultan was warned of their coming, would he not 
cause them to be killed upon the road, or cast into some 
dungeon where they would languish out their lives ? The 
more they spoke of these matteis the moie they were per¬ 
plexed, till at length Godwin said ; 

“ Brother, our uncle bade us earnestly to seek out this 
Al-je-bal, and though it seems that to do so is very 
dangerous, I think that we had best obey him who may 
have been given foresight at the last. When all paths are 
full of thoins what matter which you tread ? ” 

“A good saying,’' answered Wiilf. “I am weary of 
doubts and troublings. Let us follow our uncle's will, 
and visit this Old Man of the Mountain, to do which I 
think the widow Masouda is the woman to help us. If 
we die on that journey, well, at least we shall have done 
our best,” 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE HORSES FLAME AND SMOKB. 

On the following morning, when they came into the eating- 
room of the inn, Godwin and Wulf found that they were no 
longer alone in the house, for sundry other guests sat there 
partaking of their morning meal. Among them were a 

f rave merchant of Damascus, another from Alexandria in 
Jgypt, a man who seemed to be an Arab chief, a Jew of 
Jerusalem, and none other than the English trader Thomas 
of Ipswich, their fellow-passenger, who greeted them warmly. 

Truly, they seemed a strange and motley set of men. 
Considering them as ^he young and stately widow Masouda 
moved from one to the other, talkmg to each in turn while 
she attended to their* wants, it came into Godwin’s mind 
that they might be spies meeting there to gam or exchange 
information, or even to make report to their hostess, in 
whose pay perhaps they were. Still if so, of this they 
showed no sign. Indeed, for the most part they spoke 
in French, which all of them understood, on general matters, 
such as tne heat of the weather, the price of transport 
animals or merchandise, and the cities whither they pur¬ 
posed to4.*:avel. 

The tradH* Thomas, it appeared, had intended to start 
for Jerusalem that morning with his goods. But the riding 
mule he had bought proved to be lame from a prick in the 
hoof, nor were all his hired camels come down from the 
mountains, so that he must wait a few days or so, he said. 
Under these circumstances, he offered the brethren his 
company in their ramblings about the town. This they 
thought it wise not to refuse^ although they felt little con¬ 
fidence* in the man, believing that it was he who had 
found out their story and true names and revealed them 
to Masouda, either through Ulkativeness or with a 
pifrpose. 

However these things might be, this Thomas proved of 
s^ice to them, since, although he was but just landed, he 
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seemed to know all that had passed in Syria since he lelt it, 
and all that was passing then. Thus he told them how 
Guy of Lubignan had just made himself king in Jerusalem 
on the death of the child Baldwin, and how Raymond of 
Tiipoli refused to acknowledge him and was about to be 
besieged in Tibeiias. How Saladin also was gathering a 
great host at Damascus to make war upon the Christians, 
and many other things, false and true. 

In his company, then, and sometimes in that of the 
other guests—none of whom showed any curiosity concern¬ 
ing them, though whether this was from good manners or 
for other reasons they could not be suie—the brethren 
passed the hours profitably enough. 

It was on the third morning of their stay that their 
hostess Masouda, with whom as yet they had no further 
private talk, asked them if they had not said that they 
wished to buy horses. On their answering “Yes,” she 
added that she had told a certain man to bi ing two for them 
to look at, which were now in the stable beyond the garden. 
Thither they went, accompanied by Masouda, to find a 
grave Arab, wrapped in a garment of camel’s hair and 
carrying a spear in his hand, standing at the door of the 
ca\e which served the purpose of a stable, as is common in 
the East where the heat is so great. As they advanced 
towards him, Masouda said : 

“ If you like the horses, leave me to bargain, and seem 
to undei stand nothing of my talk.” 

The Arab, who took no notice of them, saluted Masouda, 
and said to her in Arabic : 

“Is it then for Franks that I have been ordered to bring 
the two priceless ones ? ” 

“What is that to you, my Uncle Son-of-the-Sand?” 
she asked. “Let them be led forth that I may know 
whether they are those for which I sent.” 

The man turned and called into the door of the cave: 

“ Flame, come hither I ” As he spoke, there was a 
sound of hoofs, and through the low archway le&pt the 
most beautiful horse that ever their eyes had seen. It was 
grey in colour, with flowing mane and taU, and on its 
forehead was a black star ; not over tall, but with a barf el* 
like shape of great strength, small-headed, large-eyed: 
wide-nostriled, big-boned but fine beneath the knee, ana 
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round'hoofed. Out it sprang snorting; then seeing its 
master, the Arab, checked itself and stood still by him as 
though it had been turned to stone. 

“Come hither, Smoke,” called the Arab again, and 
another horse appeared and ranged itself by the first Tn 
size and shape it was the same, but the colour was coal- 
black and the star upon its forehead white. Also the eye 
was more fiery. 

“ These are the horses,” said the Arab, Masouda trans¬ 
lating. “ They are twins, seven years old and never backed 
until they were rising six, cast at a birth by the swiftest 
mare in Syria, and of a pedigree that can be counted for a 
hundred years.” 

“Horses indeed ! ” said Wulf. “ Horses indeed 1 But 
what is the price of them ? ” 

Masouda repeated the question in Arabic, whereon the 
man replied in the same tongue with a slight shrug of 
his shoulders. 

“ Be not foolish. ^ You know this is no question of price, 
for they are beyond price. Say what you will.” 

“ He asks,” said Masouda, “ a hundred gold pieces for 
the pair. Can you pay as much ? ” 

The brethren looked at each other. The sum was 
large. 

“Such horses have saved men’s lives ere now,” added 
Masouda, “ and I do not think that 1 can ask him to take 
less, seeing that, did he but know it, in Jerusalem they 
could l^soy for thrice as much. But if you wish, I could 
lend you money, since doubtless you have jewels or other 
articles of value which you would give as security—that ring 
in your breast, for instance, Peter.” 

“We have the gold itself,” answered Wulf, who would 
have paid to his last piece for those horses. 

“ They buy,” said Masouda. 

“They buy, but can thw ride?” asked the Arab. 
“These horses are not for children or pilgrims. Unless 
they can ride well they shall not have them—no, not even 
if you ask it of me.” 

Godwin said that he thought so—at least, they woul(^ 
try. Then the Arab, leaving the horses standing there, went 
into the stable, and with the help of two of the inn servants, 
brought out bridles and saddles unlike any they had seen. 
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They were but thickly quilted pads stretching &r back upon 
the horses’ loins, with strong hide girths wrapped with wool 
and chased stirrups fashioned like half hoops. The bits also 
were only snaffles without curbs. • 

When all was ready and the stirrups had been let down 
to the length they desired, the Arab motioned to them to 
mount. As they prepared to do so, however, he spoke some 
word, and suddenly those meek, quiet horses were turned 
into two devils, which reared up on their hind legs and 
threatened them with their teeth and their front hoofs, 
that were shod with thin plates of iron. Godwin stood 
wondering, but Wulf, who was angry at the trick, got behind 
the horses, and watching his chance, put his hands upon the 
flanks of the stallion named Smoke, and with one spring 
leapt into the saddle. Masouda smiled, and even the Arab 
muttered “Good,” while Smoke, feeling himself backed, 
came to the ground again and became quiet as a sheep. 
Then the Arab spoke to the horse Flame, and Godwin was 
allowed to vault into the saddle also. , 

“ Where shall we go ? ” he asked. 

Masouda said they would show them, and, accompanied 
by her and the Arab, they walked the horses until they were 
quite clear of the town, to find themselves on a road that 
had the sea to the left, and to the right a stretch of flat land, 
some of it cultivated, above which rose the steep and stony 
sides of hills. Here on this road the brethren trotted and 
cantered the horses to and fro, till they began to be at home 
in their strange saddles who from childhood hai ridden 
barebacked in the Essex marshes, and to learn what pressure 
on the bit was needed to check or turn them. When they 
came back to where the pair stood, Masouda said that if they 
were not afraid the seller wished to show them that the 
horses were both strong and swift. 

“We fear no ride that he dares to take himself,” 
answered Wulf angrily, whereon the Arab smiled gnmly 
and said something in a low voice to Masouda. Then, 
placing his hand upon Smoke’s flank, he leapt up behind 
Wulf, the horse never stirring, 

. ^ “ Say, Peter, are you minded to take a companion for 

this ride ? ” asked Masouda; and as she spoke a strange lo6k 
came into her eyes, a wild look that was new to Uie 
brethren. 
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“Surely,” answered Godwin, “but where is the com¬ 
panion ? ” 

Her reply was to do as the Arab had done, and seating 
herself straddle-legged behind Godwin, to clasp him round 
the mid^e. 

“ Truly, you look a pretty pilgripi now, brother,” said 
Wulf, laughing aloud, while even the grave Arab smiled, 
and Godwin muttered between his teeth the old proverb, 

“ Woman on croup, devil on bow.” But aloud he said, “ 1 
am indeed honoured ; yet, friend Masouda, if harm should 
come of this, do not blame me.” 

“ No harm will come—to you, friend Peter ; and I have 
been so long cooped in an inn that I, who am desert-born, 
wish for a gallop on the mountains with a good horse 
beneath me and a brave knight in front. Listen, you 
brethren : you say you do not fear ; then leave your bridles 
loose, and where’ei we go and whatever we meet seek not to 
check or turn the horses Flame and Smoke. Now, Son-of- 
the-Sand, we would test these nags of which you sing so 
loud a song. Away, and let the ride be fast and far I ” 

“ On your head be it then, daughter I ” answered the old 
Arab. “ Pray Allah that these Franks can sit a horse I ” 

Then his sombre eyes seemed to take fire, and gripping 
the encircling saddle girth, he uttered some word of com¬ 
mand, at which the stallions threw up their heads and began 
to move at a long, swinging gallop towards the mountains a 
mile ayay. At first they went over cultivated land off which 
the crops lAd been already cut, taking two or three ditches 
and a low wall in their stride so smoothly that the brethren 
felt as though they were seated upon swmlows. Then came 
a space of sandy sward, half a mile or more, where their pace 
quickened, after which they began to breast the long slope 
of the hill, picking their wa^ amongst its stones like cats. 

Ever steeper it grew, till in places it was so sheer that 
Godwin must dutch the mane of Flame, and Masouda must 
cling close to Godwin’s middle to save themselves from slip¬ 
ping off behind. Yet, notwithstanding the double weights 
they boie, those gallant steeds never seemed to falter or to 
tire. At one spot they plunged through a mountain streaiMS**^ 
Gkidwin noted that not fifty yards to their right this stream 
fell over a little precipice cutting its way between cli£& 
which were full eighteen feet from bank to bank, and 
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thought to himself that had they struck it lower down, that 
ride must have ended. Beyond the stream lay a hundred 
yards or so of level ground, and above it still steeper country, 
up which they pushed their way through bushes, till at 
length they came to the top of the mountain and saw the 
plain they had left lying two miles or more below them. 

“ These horses climb hills like goats,” Wulf said ; “ but 
one thing is certain : we must lead them down.” 

Now on the top of the mountain was a stretch of land 
almost flat and stoneless, over which they cantered forward, 
gathering speed as the horses recovered their wind, till the 
pace grew fast. Suddenly the stallions threw themselves on 
to their haunches and stopped, as well they might, for they 
were on the verge of a chasm, at whose far foot a river 
brawled in foam. For a moment they stood ; then, at some 
word from the Arab, wheeled round, and, bearing to the left, 
began to gallop back across the tableland, until they ap¬ 
proached the edge of the mountain-side, where the brethren 
thought that they would stop. But Misouda cried to the 
Arab, and the Arab cried to the horses, and Wulf cried to 
Godwin in the English tongue. 

“ Show no fear, brother. Where they go, we can go.” 

“ Pray God that the girths may hold,” answered God¬ 
win, leaning back against the breast of Masouda behind 
him. As he spoke they began to descend the hill, slowly at 
first, afterwards faster and yet more fast, till they rushed 
downwards like a whirlwind. 

How did those horses keep their footing ? rThe^ never 
knew, and certainly none that were bred in England could 
have done so. Yet never falling, never stumbling even, on 
they sped, taking great rocks in their stride, tin at length 
they reached the level piece of ground above the stream, or 
rather above the cleft full eighteen feet in width at the foot 
of which that stream ran. Godwin saw and turned cold. 
Were these folk mad, that they would put double-laden 
horses at such a jump ? If they hung back, if they inissed 
their stride, if they caught hoof or sprang short, swift death 
was their portion. 

t.. But the old Arab seated behind Wulf only shouted 
aloud, and Masouda only tightened her round arms about 
Godwin’s middle and laughed in his ear. The horses 
heard the shout, and seeming to see what was before them, 
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stretched out their long necks and rushed forward over the 
fiat ground. 

Now they were on the edge of the terrible place, and 
like a man in a dream, Godwin noted the sharp, sheer lips 
of the clifF, the gulf between them, and the white foam of 
the stream a score of yards beneath. Then he felt the 
j brave horse Flame gather itself together and next instant 
fiy into the air like a bird. Also—and was this dream 
indeed, or even as they sped over that horrible pit did he 
feel a woman’s lips pressed upon his cheek ? He was not 
sure. Who could have been at such a time, with death 
beneath them ? Perchance it was the wind that kissed him, 
or a lock of her loose hair which struck across his face. 
Indeed, at the moment he thought of other things than 
women’s lips—those of the black and yawning gulf, for 
instance. 

They swooped through the air, the white foam vanished, 
they were safe. No; the hind feet of Flame had missed 
their footing, they fsill, they were lost. A struggle. How 
tight those arms clung about him. How close that face 
was pressed against his own. Lo 1 it was over. They were 
feeding down the hill, and alongside of the grey horse 
Flame raced the black horse Smoke. Wulf on its back 
with eyes that seemed to be starting from his head, was 
shouting, “ A D’Arcy! a D’Arcy 1 ” and behind him, 
turban gone, and white burnoose floating like a pennon on 
the air, the grim-visaged Arab, who also shouted. 

Swiffer asd yet swjfter. Did ever horses gallop so fast ? 
Swifter and yet swifter, till the air sang past them and the 
ground seemed to fly away beneath. The slope was done. 
They were on the flat; the flat was past, they were in the 
fields; the fields were left behind ; and, behold! side by 
side, with hanging heads and panting flanks, the horses 
Smoke and Flame stood still upon the road, their sweating 
hides dyed red in the light of the sinking sun. 

Tlte grip loosened from about Godwin’s middle. It had 
been close ; on Masouda’s round and naked arms were the 
prints of the steel shirt beneath his tunic, for she slipped to 
tl}e ground and sfbod looking at them. Then she smile<^ 
one of her slow, thrilling smiles, gasped, and said : 

“You ride well, pilgrim Peter, and pilgrim John rides 
well also, and these are good horses; and, oh 1 that ride 
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was worth the riding, even though death had been its end, 
Son-of-the-Sand, my Uncle, what say you ? ” 

“ That I grow old for such gallops—^two on one horse, 
with nothing to win.” 

“ Nothing to win? ” said Masouda. am not so sure I” 
and she looked at Godwin. “ Well, you have sold your 
horses to j)ilgrims who can ride, and they have proved 
them ; and 1 nave had a change from my cooking in the 
inn, to which I must now gel me back again.” 

Wulf wiped the sweat from his brow, shook his head, 
and muttered: 

“ I always heard the East was full of madmen and devils j 
now I know that it is true.” 

But Godwin said nothing. 

They led the horses back to the inn, where the brethren 
groomed them down under the direction of the Arab, that 
the gallant beasts might get used to them, which, after 
carrying them upon that fearful ride, they did readily 
enough. Then they fed them with *»chopped barley, ear 
and straw together, and gave them water to drink that had 
stood in the sun all day to warm, in which the Arab mixed 
flour and some white wine. 

Next morning at the dawn they rose to see how Flame 
and Smoke fered after that journey. Entering the stable, 
they heard the sound of a man weeping, and hidden in the 
shadow, saw by the low light of the morning that it was the 
old Arab, who stood with his back to them, an arm round 
the neck of each horse, which he kissed from lame *to time. 
Moreover, he talked aloud in his own tongue to them, 
calling them his children, and saying that rather would he 
sell his wife and his sister to the Franks. 

“ But,” he added, “ she has spoken—why, I know not—• 
and I must obey. WeU, at least they are gallant men and 
worthy of such steeds. Half I hoped that you and the 
three of us and my niece Masouda, the woman with the 
secret face and eyes that have looked on fear, might j)erish 
in the cleft of the stream ; but it was not willed of Allah. 
So farewell, Flame, and farewell. Smoke, children of the 
'fc^jesert, who are swifter than arrows, for never more shall„l 
ride vou in battle. Well, at least 1 have others of your 
matcnless blood.” 

Then Godwin touched Wulf on the shoulder, and the^ 
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crept away from the stable without the Arab knowing that 
they had been there, for it seemed shamefol to pry upon his 
^ier When they reached their room again Godwin asked 

“ Why does this man sell us those noble steeds ? ” 

“ Because his niece Masouda has bid him so to do,” he 
•answered. 

“ And why has she bidden him ? ” 

“Ah I” replied Wulf. “He called her ‘the woman 
with the secret face and eyes that have looked on fear,’ 
didn’t he ? Well, for reasons that have to do with his 
family perhaps, or with her secrets, or us, with whom she 
plays some game of which we know neither the beginning 
nor the end. But, brother Godwin, you are wiser than I. 
Why do you ask me these riddles ? For my part, I do not 
wisn to trouble my head about them. All I know is that 
the game is a brave one, and I mean to go through with it, 
especially as I believe that this playing will lead us to 
Rosamund.” • 

“May it lead us nowhere worse,” answered Godwin 
with something like a groan, for he remembered that 
dream of his which he dreamed m mid-air between the 
edges of black rock with the bubbling foam beneath. But 
to Wulf he'said nothing of this dream. 

When the sun was fully up they prepared to go out 
again, taking with them the gold to pay the Arab ; but on 
openingii^the door of their room they met Masouda, ap¬ 
parently abofft to knock upon it. 

“Whither go you, friends Peter and John, and so 
early ? ” she asked, looking at them with a smile upon 
her beautiful face that was so thrilling and seemed to hide 
so much mystery. Godwin thought to himself that it was 
like another smile, that on the face of the woman-headed, 
stone sphinx which they had seen set up in the market* 
place of Beirut, 

“ To visit our horses and pay your uncle the Arab his 
money,” answered Wulf. 

“ Indeed I I thought I saw you do the first an hour 
a^po, and as for the second, it is useless; Son*of-the*San<^' 
has gone.” 

“ Gone I With the horses ? ” 

** Nay^ he has left them behind.” 
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“ Did you pay him, then, lady ? ” asked Godwin. 

It was easy to see that Masouda was pleased at this 
courteous word, for her voice, which in general seemed 
a little hard, softened as she answered, for the first time 
giving him his own title. 

“ Why do you call me ‘ lady,’ Sir Godwin D’Arcy, who 
am but an inn-keeper, for whom sometimes men find hard 
names? Well, perhaps I was a lady once before I became 
an inn-keeper ; but now I am—the widow Masouda, as you 
are the pilgrim Peter. Still, I thank you for this—bad 
guess of yours.” Then stepping back a foot or two towards 
the door, which she had closed behind her, she made him a 
curtsey so full of dignity and grace that any who saw it 
must be sure that, wherever she might dwell, Masouda was 
not bred in inns. 

Godwin returned the bow, doffing his cap. Their eyes 
met, and in hers he learned that he had no treachery to fear 
from this woman, whatever else he might have to fear. In¬ 
deed, from that moment, however black and doubtful seemed 
the road, he would have trusted his life to her ; for this was 
the message written there, a message which she meant that 
he should read. Yet at his heart he felt terribly afraid. 

Wulf, who saw something of all this and guessed more, 
also was afraid. He wondered what ^Rosamund would 
have thought of it, if she had seen that strange and turbu¬ 
lent look in the eyes of this woman who had been a lady 
and was an inn-keeper ; of one whom men called Spy, and 
daughter of Satan, and child of Al-je-bal. Tc^his fancy that 
look was like a flash of lightning upon a dark night, which 
for a second illumines some magical, ungucssed landscape, 
after which comes the night again, blacker than before. 

Now the widow Masouda was saying, in her usual some¬ 
what hard voice : 

“ No ; I did not pay him. At the last he would take no 
money ; but, having passed it, neither would he break his 
word to knights who ride so well and boldly. So I made a 
bargain with him on behalf of both of you, which I expect 
that you will keep, since my good faith is pledged, and this 
Arab is a chief and my kinsman. It is this, that if you %nd 
these horses should live, and the time comes when you 
have no more need of them, you will cause it to be cried in • 
the market place of whatever town is nearest to you, by the 
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•voice of the public crier, that for' six days they stand to be 
returned to him who lent them. Then if he comes not 
they can be sold, which must not be sold or given a\vay to 
anyone without this proclamation. Do you consent ? ” 

Aye,” answered both of them, but Wulf added ; “ Only 
we should like to know why the Arab Son-of-the-Sand, who 
u your kinsman, trusts his glorious horses to us in this 
mshion.” 

“ Your breakfast is served, my guests,” answered Masouda 
in tones that rang like the clash of metal, so steely were 
they. Whereon Wulf shook his head and followed her 
into the eating-room, which was now empty again as it had 
been on the afternoon of their arrival. 

Most of that day they spent with their horses. In the 
evening, this time unaccompanied by Masouda, they rode 
out for a little way, though rather doubtfully, since they 
were not sure that these beasts, which seemed to be almost 
human, would not take the bits between their teeth and 
rush with them back t» the desert whence they came. But 
although from time to time they looked about them for 
their master, the Arab, whinnying as they looked, this they 
did not do, or show vice of any kind ; indeed, two ladies’ 
palfreys could not have been more quiet. So the brethren 
brought them home again, groomed, fed and fondled them, 
while they pricked their ears, sniffing them all over, as 
though they knew that these were their new lords and 
wished to make friends of them. 

The iflbrrovi was a Sunday, and, attended by Masouda’s 
slave, without whom she would not suffer them to walk in 
the town, the brethren went to mass in the big church 
which once had been a mosque, wearing pilgrim’s robes 
over their mail. 

“ Do you not accompany us, who are of the faith ? ” 
asked Wulf. 

“ Nay,” answered Masouda, “ I am in no mood to make 
confessimi. This day I count my beads at home.” 

So they went alone, and mingling with a crowd of 
humble persons at the back of the church, which was 
lar^ and dim, watch*ed the knights and priests of various 
nauons struggling for precedence of place beneath the 
dome. Also they heard the bishop of the town preach a 
sermon from which they learnt much. He spoke at length 
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ot ilie great coming war with Saladin, whom he named* 
Anti-Christ. Moreover he prayed them all to compose 
their differences and prepare for that awful struggle, lest in 
the end the Cioss of their Master should be trampled under 
foot of the Saracen, His soldiers slain, His fanes aesecrated, 
and His people slaughtered or driven into the sea—words 
of warning that were received in heavy silence. ^ 

“ Four full days have gone by. Let us ask our hostess if 
she has any news for us,” said Wulf, as they walked back to 
the inn. 

“ Aye, we will ask her,” answered Godwin. 

As It chanced, there was no need, for when they entered 
their chamber they found Masouda standing in the centre of 
it, apparently lost in thought. 

“ I have come to speak with you,” she said, looking up. 

“ Do you still wish to visit the Sheik Al-je-bal ? ” 

They answered “ Yes.” 

“ Good, I have leave for you to go ; but I counsel you 
not to go, since it is dangerous. Liet us be open with one 
another. I know your object. I knew it an hour before 
evei you set foot upon this shore, and that is why you were 
brought to my house. You would seek the help of the lord 
Sinan against Salah-ed-din, from whom you hope to rescue 
a certain great lady of his blood who is your kinswoman 
and whom both of you—desire in marriage. You see,l have 
learned that also. Well, this land is full of spies, who travel 
to and from Europe and make report of all things to those 
who pay them enough. For instance—can say it, as you 
will not see him again—the trader Thomas, with whom you 
stayed in this house, is such a spy. To him your story had 
been passed on by other spies in England, and he passed it 
on to me.” 

Are then you a spy also, as the porter called you ? 
asked Wulf outright. 

“I am what I am,” she answered coldly. “Perhaps I 
also have sworn oaths and serve as you serve. Who my 
master is or why 1 do so is nought to you. But I like you 
well, and we have ridden together—a wild ride. Therefore 
I warn you, though perhaps I should not say so n^uch, 
that the lord Al-je-bal is one who takes payment for 
what he gives, and that this business may cost you your 
lives.” 
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“You warned us against Saladin also,” said Godwin, “so 
what is left to us if we may dare a visit to neither ? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “To take service under 
one of the great Frankish lords and wait a chance that will 
never come. Or, better still, to sew some cockle shells into 
your hats, go home 'as holy men who have made the pil¬ 
grimage, marry the richest wives that you can find and 
forget Masouda the widow, and Al-je-bal, and Salah-ed-din, 
and the lady about whom he has dreamed a dream. Only 
then,” she added in a changed voice, “ remember, you must 
leave the horses Flame and Smoke behind you.” 

“ We wish to ride those horses,” said Wnlf lightly, and 
Godwin turned on her with anger in his eyes. 

“You seem to know our story,” he said, “and the mission 
to which we are sworn. What sort of knights do you think 
uSj then, that you offer us counsel which is fitter for those 
spies from whom you learn your tidings ? You talk of our 
lives. Well, we hold our lives in trust, and when they are 
asked of us we will yic^d them up, having done all that we 
may do.” 

“ Well spoken,” answered Masouda. “ HI should I have 
thought of you had you said otherwise. But why would you 
go to Al-je-bal ? ” 

“ Because our uncle at his death bade us so to do without 
fail, and having no other counsel we will take that of his 
spirit, let come what may.” 

“ Well spoken again I Then to Al-je-bal you shall go, 
and let cWkiQ what may—to all three of us I ” 

“ To all three of us ? ” said Wulf. “ What, then, is your 
part in this matter ? ” 

“ I do not know, but perhaps more than you think. At 
least, I must be your guide.” 

“ Do you mean to betray us ? ” asked Wulf bluntly. 

She drew herself up and looked him in the eyes till he 
grew red, then said : 

“ Ask your broths if he thinks that I mean to betray 
you. Nb; I mean to save you, if 1 can, and it comes into 
my mind that before all is done you will need saving, who 
speak so roughly to-* those who would befriend you. Nay, 
answer not; it is not strange that you should doubt.” 

. “ Pilgrims to the fearful shrine of Al-je-bal, if it pleases 

you, we will ride at nightfall. Do not trouble about and 
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such matters. I will make preparation, but we go alone and> 
secretly. Take only your arms and what garments you may 
need ; the rest-I will store, and for it give you my receipt. 
Now I go to make things ready. See, I pray of you, tnat 
the horses Flame and Smoke are saddled by sunset.” 

At sundown, accordingly, the brethren stood waiting in 
their room. They were fully armed beneath their rough 
pilgrims’ robes, even to the bucklers which had been hidden 
in their baggage. Also the saddle-bags of carpet which 
Masouda had given them were packed with such things as 
they must take, the rest having been handed over to her 
keeping. 

Presently the door opened, and a young man stood 
before them clothed in the rough camel-hair garment, or 
burnoose, which is common in the East. 

“ What do you want ? ” asked Godwin. 

“ 1 want you, brothers Peter and John,” was the reply, 
and they saw that the slim young man was Masouda. 

“ What! you English innocents, do you not know a woman 
through a camel-hair cloak ? ” she added, as she led the way 
to the stable. “ Well, so much the better, for it shows that 
my disguise is good. Hencefoith be pleased to forget the 
widow Masouda and, until we reach the land of Al-je-bal, to 
remember that I am your servant, a half-breed from Jaffa 
named David, of no religion—or of all.” 

In the stable the horses stood saddled, and near to them 
another—a good Arab—and two laden Cyprian mules, but 
no attendant was to be seen. They broug% theiu out and 
mounted, Masouda riding like a man and leading the mules, 
of which the head of one was tied to the tail of the other. 
Five minutes later they were clear of Beirut, and through 
the solemn twilight hush, followed that road whereon they 
had tried the horses, towards the Dog River, three leagues.^ 
away, which Masouda said they would reach by moonrise. 

Soon it grew very dark, and she rode alongside of them 
to show them the path, but they did not talk much. Wolf 
asked her who would take care of the inn while‘'she was 


absent, to which she answered shaqjly that the inn would 
take care of itself, and no more. Picking their ww along 
the stony road at a slow atnble, they crossed the bed af\wo 
streams then almost diy, till at length they heard running 
water sounding above that of the slow wa^ of the sea to 
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^ their left, and Msisouda bade them halt. So they waited, 
* until presently the moon rose in a clear sky, revealing a wide 
river m front, the pale ocean a hundred feet beneath them 
to the left, and to the right great mountains, along the face 
of which their path was cut. So bright was it that Godwin 
could see strange shapes carven on the sheer face of the 
rock, and beneath them writing which he could not read. 

“ What are these ? ” he asked Masouda. 

“ The tablets of kings,” she answered, “ whose names 
are written in your holy book, who ruled S 3 n’ia and Egypt 
thousands of years ago. They were great in their day when 
they took this land, greater even than Salah-ed-din, and 
now these seals which they set upon this rock are all that is 
left of them.” 

Godwin and Wulf stared at the weather-worn sculptures, 
and in the silence of that moonlit place there arose in their 
minds a vision of the mighty armies of different tongues 
and peoples who had stood in their pride on this road and 
looked upon yonder dver and the great stone wolf that 
guarded it, which won, so said the legend, howled at the 
approach of foes. But now he howled no more, for he lay 
headless beneath the waters, and there he lies to this day. 
Well, they were dead, every one of them, and even their 
deeds were forgotten ; and oh ! how small the thought of it 
made them feel, these two young men bent upon a desperate 
quest in a strange and dangerous land. Masouda read what 
was passing in their hearts, and as they came to the brink 
of the riw, pointed to the bubbles that chased each other 
towards the sdt, bursting and foiming again before their 
eyes. 

“ Such are we,” she said briefly ; “ but the ocean is 
always yonder, and the river is always here, and of fresh 
bubbles there will always be a plenty. So dance on life's 
water while you may, in the sunlight, in the moonlight, 
baoeath the storm, beneath the stars, for ocean calls and 
bubbles burst. Now follow me, for 1 know the ford, and at 
this season the stream is not deep. Pilgrim Peter, ride you 
at my side in case I should be washed from the saddle ; and 
pilgrim John, comeVou behind, and if they hang back, 
prick the mules with your sword point,” ^ 

Thus, then, they entered the river, which many might 

MVS /eared to do at mgU, and, Mougb once or twice 
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the water rose to their saddles and the mules were stubborn 
in the swift stream, in the end j^ained the further bank in' 
safety. Thence they pursued their path through mountains, 
till at length the sun rose and they found themselves in 
a lonely land where no one was to be seen. Here they 
halted in a grove of oaks, off-saddled their animals, tetherea 
and fed them with barley which they had brought upon 
a mule, and ate of the food that Masouda had proviaetX 
Then, having secured the beasts, they lay down to sleep, all 
three of them, since Masouda said that here there was 
nothing to fear; and being weary, slept on till the heat 
of noon was past, when once more they fed the horses and 
mules, and having dined themselves, set forward upon their 
way. 

Now their road—if road it could be called, for they could see 
none—ran ever upwards through rough, mountainous country, 
where seemed to dwell neithei man nor beast At sunset 
they halted again, and at moonnse went forward till the 
nignt turned towards morning, when they came to a place 
where'was a little cave. Before they reached this spot, of a 
sudden the silence of those lonely hills was broken by a 
sound of roaring, not very near to them, but so loud and so 
long that it echoed and re-echoed from the cliff. At it the 
horses Flame and Smoke pricked their ears and trembled, 
while the mules strove to break away and run back. 

“ What is that ? ” asked Wulf, wno had never heard its 
like. 

“ Lions,” answered Masouda. “ We draw 4 j;iear the 
country where there are many of them, anc? therefore shall 
do well to halt presently, since it is best to pass through 
that land in daylight.” 

So when they came to the cave, having heard no more 
of the lion, or lions, they unsaddled there, purposing to put 
the horses into it, where they would be safe from the attack 
of any such ravening beast. But when they tried to do tt'-j 
Smoke and Flame spread out their nostrils, and setting 
their feet firm before them, refused to enter the place, about 
which there was an evil smell. 

** Perhaps jackals have been here,” jaid Masouda. Let 
us tether them all in the open.” <i 

This then they did, bunding a fire in front of them with 
dry wood that lay about in plenty, for here grew sombfo 
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. cedar trees* The brethren sat by this fire ; but, the night 
being hot, Masouda laid herself down about fifteen paces 
away under a cedar tree, which grew almost in front of the 
mouth of the cave, and slept, being tired with long riding. 
Wulf slept also, since Godwin had agreed to keep watdi 
for the first part of the night. 

^ For an hour or more he sat close by the horses, and 
noted that they fed uneasily and would not lie down. 
Soon, however, he was lost in his own thoughts, and, as 
he heard no more of the lions, fell to wondering over the 
strangeness of their journey and of what the end of it might 
be. He wondered also about Masouda, who she was, how 
she came to know so much, why she befriended them if she 
really was a friend, and other things—for instance, of that 
leap over the sunken stream ; and whether—no, surely he 
had been mistaken, her eyes had never looked at him like 
that. Why, he was sleeping at his post, and the eyes in the 
darkness yonder were not those of a woman. Women’s 
eves were not green and gold; they did not grow large, 
then lessen and vanish away. 

Godwin sprang to his feet. As he thought, they were 
no eyes. He ’had dreamed, that was all. So he took cedar 
boughs and threw them on to the fire, where soon they 
Hared gloriously, which done he sat himself down again 
close to Wulf, who was lost in heavy slumber. 

The night was very still, and the silence so deep that it 
pressed imon him like a weight. He could bear it no 
longer, aim rising, began to walk up and down in front ot 
the cave, drawing his sword and holding it in his hand 
as sentiHes do. Masouda lay upon the ground, with her 
head pillowed on a saddle-bag, and the moonlight fell 
through the cedar boughs upon her face. Godwin stopped 
to look at it, and wondered that he had never noted before 
.,^w beautiful she was. Perhaps it was but the soft and 
su^iy light which clothed those delicate features with so 
much m^^stery and charm. She might be dead, not sleeping; 
but even*as he thought this, life came into her face, colour 
'Stole up beneath the pale, olive-hued skin, the red lips 
opened, seeming to ihutter some words, and she stretched 
out lier rounds arms as though to clasp a vision of her 
dream. 

Godwin turned aside; it seemed not right to watch her 

h 
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thus, although in truth he had only come to know that she 
was safe, lie went back to the tire, and lifting a cedar 
bough, which blazed like a torch in his left hand, was about 
to lay it down again on the centre of the flame, when 
suddenly he heard the sharp and terrible cry of a woman in 
an agony of pain or fear, and at the same moment the 
horses and mules began to plunge and snort. In an instant^ 
the blazing bough still in his hand, he was back by the cave, 
and lo! there before him, the form of Masouda hanging 
from its jaws, stood a great yellow beast, which, although 
he had never seen its like, he knew must be a lioness. It 
was heading for the cave, then catching sight of him, turned 
and bounded away in the direction of the fire, purposing to 
re-enter the wood beyond. 

But the woman in its mouth cumbered it, and running 
swiftly, Godwin came face to face with the brute just 
opposite the fire. He hurled the burning bough at it, 
whereon it dropped Masouda, and rearing itself straight 
upon its hind legs, stretched out its ckws, and seemed about 
to fall on him. For this Godwin did not wait. He was afraid, 
indeed, who had never before fought lions, but he knew 
that he must do or die. Thciefore he charged straight at 
it, and with all the strength of his strong arm drove his long 
sword into the yellow breast, till it seemed to him that the 
steel vanished and he could see nothing but the hilt. 

Then a shock, a sound of furious snarling, and down he 
went to earth beneath a soft and heavy weight, and there 
his senses left him. 

When they came back again something soft was still 
upon his face; but this proved to be only the Iftmd of 
Masouda, who bathed his brow with a cloth dipped in 
water, while Wulf chafed his hands. Godwin sat up, and in 
the light of the new tisen sun saw a dead lioness, lying 
before him, its breast still transfixed with his own sword 

“ So I saved you,” he said faintly. 

“ Yes, you saved me,” answered Masouda, and kneeling 
down she kissed his feet; then rising again, with her long, 
soft hair wiped away the blood that was running from a 
wound in his arm. 



CHAPTER X. 

ON BOARD THE GALLFY. 


» 


Rosamund was led from the Hall of Steeple across the 
meadow down to the quay at Steeple Creek, where a great 
boat waited—that of which the brethren found the 
impress in the mud. In this the band embarked, placing 
their dead and wounded, with one or two to tend them, 
in the fishing skiff that had belonged to her father. This 
skiff having been made fast to the stern of the boat, they 
pushed off, and in utter silence rowed down the creek 
till they reached the tidal stream of the Blackwater, where 
they turned their bqw seawards. Through the thick night 
and the falling snow slowly they felt their way along, some¬ 
times lowing, sometimes drifting, while the false palmer 
Nicholas steered them. The journey proved dangerous, for 
they could scarcely see the shore, although they kept as 
close to it as they dared. 

The end of it was that they grounded on a mud bank, 
and, do what they would, could not thrust themselves free. 
Now hope rose in the heart of Rosamund, who sat still as a 
8tatittK*n the middle of the boat, the prince Hassan at her 
»'side and theP armed men—twenty or thirty of them—all 
aboql^ her. Perhaps, she thought, they would remain fast 
there till daylight, and be seen and rescued when the 
brethren woke from their drugged sleep. But Hassan read 
her mind, and said to her, gently enough : 
jA j ** Be not deceived, lady, for I must tell you that if the 
f worst comes to the worst, we shall place you in the little 
skiff and go on, leaving the rest to take their chance.’’ 

As 4t happened, at the full tide they floated off the bank 
/nd were drifted with the ebb down towards the sea. At 
the first bre^k of dawn she looked up, and there, looming 
large in the mist, lay a galley, anchored in the mouth of the 
river. Giving thanks to Allah for their safe arrival, the 
band brought her aboard and led her towards the cabin. 
On the poop stood a tall man, who was commanding the 
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sailors that they should get up the anchor. As she came he 
advanced towards her, bowing and saying: 

“ Lady Rosamund, thus you find me once more, whom 
doubtless you never thought to see again.” 

She looked at him in the faint light and her blood went 
cold. It was the knight Lozelle 1 

“ You here, Sir Hugh ? ” she gasped. 

“ Where you are, there I am,” he answered, with a sneer 
upon his coarse, handsome face. “ Did I not swear that it 
should be so, beauteous Rosamund, after your saintly cousin 
worsted me in the fray ? ” 

“ You here ? ” she repeated, “ you, a Christian knight, 
and in the pay of Saladin 1 ” 

In the pay of anyone who leads me to you, Rosamund.” 
Then, seeing the emir Hassan approach, he turned to give 
some order to the sailors, and she passed on to the cabin 
and in her agony fell upon her knees. 

When Rosamund rose from them she felt that the ship 
was moving, and, desiring to look her last on Essex land, 
went out again upon the poop, where Hassan and Sir Hugh 
placed themselves, one upon either side of her. Then it 
was that she saw the lower of St. PeterVon-the-Wall and 
her cousins seated on horseback in front of it, the light of 
the risen sun shining upon their mail. Also she saw Wulf 
spur his horse into the sea, and faintly heard his great cry 
of “ Fear not! We follow, we follow ! ” 

A thought came to her, and she sprang towar*^^ the 
bulwark ] but they were watching and held her, so all that 
she could do was to throw up her arms in token. 

Now the wind caught the sail and the ship went forward 
swiftly, so that soon she lost sight of them. Then in her 
grief and rage Rosamund turned upon Sir Hugh Lozelle 
and beat him with bitter words till he shrank before her. 

“ Coward and traitor I ” she said. “ So it was you who 
planned this, knowing every secret of our home, where 
often you were a guest I You, who for Paynim gold have 
murdered my father, not daring to show your face before 
his sword, but hanging like a thief upon the coast, ready to 
receive what braver men had stolen. Oh I may Ood 
avenge his blood and me on you, false knight—praise to 
Him and me, and faith and honour—as avenge He will I 
Heard you not what my kinsmen called to me? 
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follow. We follow ! * Yes, they follow, and their swords— 
those swords you feared to look on—shall yet pierce your 
heart and give up your soul to your master Satan,” and 
she paused, trembling with her righteous wrath, while 
Hassan stared at her and muttered : 

“ By Allah, a princess indeed ! So have I seen Salah- 
ed-din look in his rage. Yes, and she has his very eyes.” 

But Sir Hugh answered in a thick voice. 

“ Let them follow—one or both. I fear them not, and 
out there my foot will not slip in the snow.” 

“Then I say that it shall slip in the sand or on the 
rock,” she answered, and turning, fled to her cabin and cast 
herself down and wept till she thought that her heart would 
break. 

Well might Rosamund weep, whose beloved sire was 
slain, who was torn from her home to find herself in the 
power of the man she hated. Yet there was hope for her. 
Hassan, Eastern trickster as he might be, was her friend; 
and her uncle, SaldUin, at least, would never wish that she 
should be shamed. Most like he knew nothing of this man 
Lozclle, except as one of those Christian traitors who were 
ever ready to betray the Cross for gold. But Saladin sat far 
away, and her home lay behind her, and her cousins and 
lovers were eating out their hearts upon that fading shore. 
And she—one woman alone—^was on this ship with the evil 
man Lozelle, who thus had kept his promise, and there 
weremone save Easterns to protect her, none save them— 
alfETG'od, Wtiio had permitted that such things should be. 

The ship swayed, she grew sick and faint. Hassan 
brought her food with his own hands, but she loathed it 
who only desired to die. The day turned to night, the 
night turned to day again, and always Hassan brought her 
food and strove to comfort her, till at length she remem¬ 
bered no more. 

^ Then came a long, long sleep, and in the sleep dreams 
of her father standing with his face to the foe and sweeping 
them 'down with his long sword as a sickle sweeps com—of 
her father felled b^ the pilgrim knave, dying upon the floor 
of his own house, and saying “ God will guard you. 
ifill be done.”^ Dreams of Godwin and WuK also fighting 
to save her, plighting their troths and swearing their oaths, 
and between the dreams blackness. 
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Rosamund awoke to feel the sun streaming warmly 
through the shutter of her cabin, and to see a woman, who 
held a cup in her hand, watching her—a stout woman of 
middle age with a not unkindly face. She looked about her 
and remembered all. So she was still in the ship. 

“ Whence come you ? ” she asked the woman. 

“From France, lady. This ship put in at Marseilles, 
and there I was hired to nurse one who lay sick, which 
suited me very well, as I wished to go to Jerusalem to seek 
my husband, and good money was offered me. Still, had I 
known that they were all Saracens on this ship, 1 am not 
sure that I should have come—that is, except the Captain, 
Sir Hugh, and the palmer Nicholas ; though what they, or 
you either, are doing in sucli company I cannot guess.” 

“ What is your name ? ” asked Rosamund idly. 

“ Marie—Marie Bouchet. My husband is a fishmonger, 
or was, until one of those crusading priests got hold of him 
and took him off to kill Paynims and save his soul, much 
against my will. Well, I promised him that if he did not 
return in five years I would come to look for him. So here 
I am, but where he may be is another matter.” 

“ It is brave of you to go,” said Rosamund, then added 
by an afterthought, “How long is it since we left Mar¬ 
seilles ? ” 

Marie counted on her fat fingers, and answered : 

“ Five—nearly six weeks. You have been wandering in 
your mind all that time, talking of many strange things, 
and we have called at three ports. I forget ,,their’ir**A..>a, 
but the last one was an island with a beautiful harbour. 
Now in about twenty days, if all goes well, we should reach 
another island called C^rus. But you must not talk so 
much, you must sleep. The Saracen called Hassan, who is 
a clever doctor, told me so.” 

So Rosamund slept, and from that time forward, floating 
on the calm Mediterranean sea, her strength began to comr 
back again rapidly, who was young and strong in body and 
constitution. Three days later she was helped to the' deck, 
where the first man she saw was Hassan, who came forward 
to greet her with many Eastern salutations and joy written 
oSi his dark, wrinkled face. 

“ I give thanks to Allah for your sake and my own,” he 
said. “For yours that you still live who I thought would 
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die, and for myself that had you died your life would have 
been required at my hands by Salah-ed*din, my master.’^ 

“If so, he should have blamed Azrael, not you,” an¬ 
swered Rosamund, smiling ; then suddenly turned cold, for 
befoie her was Sir Hugh Lozelle, who also thanked Heaven 
that she had recovered. She listened to him coldly, and 
^ presently he went away, but soon was at her side again. 
Indeed, she could never be free of him, for whenever she 
appeared on deck he was there, nor could he be repelled, 
since neither silence nor rebuff would stir him. Always he 
sat near, talking in his false, hateful voice, and devouring 
her with the greedy eyes which she could feel fixed upon 
her face. With him often was his jackal, the false palmer 
Nicholas, who crawled about her like a snake and strove to 
flatter her, but to this man she would never speak a word. 

At last she could bear it no longer, and when her health 
had returned to her, summoned Hassan to her cabin. 

“Tell me, prince,” she said, “who rules upon this 
vessel ? ” • 


“ Three people,” he answered, bowing. “ The knight, 
Sir Hugh Lozelle, who, as a skilled navigator, is the captain 
and rules the sailors; I, who rule the fighting men; and 
you. Princess, who rule us all.” 

“ Then I command that the rogue named Nicholas shall 
not be allowed to approach me. Is it to be borne that I 
must associate with my father’s murderer ? ” 

“ I/ear that in that business we all had a hand; never- 
thCtefe your cyder shall be obeyed. To tell you the truth, 
lady, I nate the fellow, who is but a common spy.” 

“ I desire also,” went on Rosamund, “ to speak no more 
with Sir Hugh Lozelle.” 

“ That is more difficult,” said Hassan, “ since he is the 
captain whom my master ordered me to obey in all things 
, that have to do with the ship.” 

“ I have nothing to do with the ship,” answered Rosa¬ 
mund : “and surefy the princess of Baalbec, if so I am, 
may cnoose her own companions. I wish to see more of 
you and less of Sir Hugh Lozelle.” 

“I am honoured,” replied Hassan, “and will do my 
odst.” « 


For some days after this, although he was alwa 3 r 8 
watching her, Lozelle approached Rosamund but seldom, 
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and whenever he did so he found Hassan at her side, or 
rather standing behind her like a guard. 

At length, as it chanced, the prince was taken with a 
sickness from drinking bad water, which held him to his 
bed for some days, and then Lozelle found his opportunity. 
Rosamund strove to keep her cabin to avoid him, but the 
heat of the summer sun in the^ Mediterranean drove her^ 
out of it to a place beneath an awning on the poop, where 
she sat with the woman Marie. Here Lozelle approached 
her, pretending to bring her food or to inquire after her 
comfort, but she would answer him nothing. At length, 
since Marie could understand what he said in French, he 
addressed her in Arabic, which he spoke well, but she 
feigned not to understand him. Then he used the English 
tongue as it was talked among the common people in 
Essex, and said: 

“Lady, how sorely you misjudge me. What is my 
crime against you ? I am an Essex man of good lineage, 
who met you in Essex and learnt tc love you there. Is 
that a crime, in one who is not poor, who, moreover, was 
knighted for his deeds by no mean hand ? Your fether 
said me nay, and you said me nay, and, stung by my 
disappointment and his words—for he called me sea-thief 
and raked up old tales that are not true against me— 
talked as I should not have done^ swearing that I would 
wed you yet in spite of all. For this I was called to account 
with justice, and your cousin, the young knight Qodwin, 
who was then a squire, struck me in the f?ce. 
worsted and wounded me, fortune favouring him, and I 
departed with my vessel to the East, for that is my business, 
to trade between Syria and England. 

“ Now, as it cnanced, there being peace at the time 
between the Sultan and the'Christians, 1 visited Damascus 
to buy merchandise. Whilst I was there Saladin sent fo^ 
me and asked if it were true that I belonged to a part<?i 
England called Essex. When I answered yes, he asked if 
I knew Sir Andrew D’Arcy and his daughter. Again t 
said yes, whereon he told me that strange tale of your 
kinship to him, of which I had heard ^ready; also a still 
Itranger tale of some dream that he had dreamed concernhig 
you, which made it necessary that you should be brought to . 
his court, where he was minded to raise you to great 
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honour. In the end. he offered to hire my finest ship for 
a large sum, if I would sail it to England to fetch you ; but 
he did not teU me that any force was to be used, and I, on 
my part, said that I would lift no hand against you or your 
father, nor indeed have I done so.” 

“ Who remembered^ the swords of Godwin and Wulf,” 
^broke in Rosamund scornfully, “ and preferred that braver 
men should face them.” 

“ Lady,” answered Lozelle, colouring, “ hitherto none 
have accused me of a lack of courage. Of your courtesy, 
listen, I pray you. I did wrong to enter on this business ; 
but lady, it was love of you that drove me to it, for the 
thought of this long voyage in your company was a bait I 
could not withstand” 

‘‘ Paynim gold was the bait you could not withstand— 
that is what you meaa Be brief, I pray you. I weary of 
this talk.” 

“ Lady, you are harsh and misjudge me, as I will show,” 
and he looked about him cautiously. “Within a week 
from now, if all goes well, we cast anchor at Limazol in 
Cyprus to take in food and water before we run to a secret 
port near Antioch, whence you are to be taken overland to 
Damascus, avoiding all cities of the Franks. Now, the 
Emperor Isaac of Cyprus is my friend, and over him Saladin 
has no power. Once in his coui t, you would be safe until 
such time as you found opportunity to return to England. 
This, then, is my plan—that you should escape from the 
shl^iie^ight ^ I can arrange.” 

“ And what is your payment ? ” she asked, “ who are a 
merchant knight ? ” 

“ My payment, lady, is—yourself. In Cyprus we will be 
wed—on I think before you answer. At Damascus many 
dangers await you ; with me you will find safety and a 
h^Chnstian husband who loves you well—^so well that for 
/ '^ir sake he is willing to lose his ship, and, what is more, 
to break faith with Saladin, whose arm is long.” 

“Hkve done,” she said coldly. “Sooner will I trust 
/uyaelf to an honest Saracen than to you, Sir Hugh, whose 
spurs, if you met yt>ur desert, should be hacked from your 
h^ls by scullions. Yes, sooner would I take Death for my 
lord than you, who for your own base ends devised the plot 
that brought my father to his murder and me to slavery. 
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Have done, I say, and never dare again to speak of love to 
me,” and rising, she walked past him to her cabin. 

But Lozelle looking after her muttered to himself, 
“ Nay, fair lady, I have but begun; nor will I forget your 
bitter woids, for which you shall pay the merchant knight 
in kisses.” « 

From her cabin Rosamund sent a message to Hassan, 
saying that she would speak with him. 

He came, still pale with illness, and asked her will, 
whereon she told him what had passed between Lozelle and 
herself, demanding his protection against this man. Hassan’s 
eyes flashed. 

“ Yonder he stands,” he said, “ alone. Will you come 
with me and speak to him ? ” 

She bowed her head, and, giving her his hand, he led 
her to the poop. 

“Sir captain,” he began, addressing Lozelle, “the 
Princess here tells me a strange story—^that you have dared 
to offer your love to her, by All ah* I to her, a niece of 
Salah-ed-din.” 

“ What of it, Sir Saracen ? ” answered Lozelle, in¬ 
solently. “ Is not a Christian knight fit mate for the blood 
of an Eastern chief? Had I offered her less than marriage, 
you might have spoken.” 

“ You I ” answered Hassan, with rage in his low voice; 
“you, huckstering thief and renegade, who swear by Ma¬ 
homet in Damascus and by your prophet Jesus in England 
—ay, deny it not, I have heard you, as I l^^ve he^m-t^hat 
rogue Nicholas, your servant. You her fit mate ? Why, 
were it not that you must guide this ship, and that my 
master bade me not to quarrel with you till your task was 
done, I would behead you now and cut from your throat 
the tongue that dared to speak such words,” and as he 
spoke he gripped the handle of his scimitar. 

Lozelle quailed before those fierce eyes, for wellc'i'^ 
knew Hassan, and knew also that if it came to fighting his 
sailors were no match for the emir and his picked Sara¬ 
cens. 

“When our duty is done you shsdl answer for those 
•words,” he said, trying to look brave. ' 

“ By Allah I I hold you to the promise,” replied. 
Hassan. “Before Salah-ed-din 1 will answer for them 
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•when and where you will, as you shall answer to him for 
your treachery.” 

“ Of what, then, am I accused ? ” asked Lorelle. “ Of 
loving the Udy Rosamund, as do all men—^perhaps your¬ 
self, old and withered as you are, among them ? ” 

“Aye, and for that crime I will repay you, old and 
lythertd as I am. Sir Renegade. But with Salah-eh-din, 
you have another score to settle—^that by promising her 
escape you tried to seduce her from this ship, where you 
were sworn to guard her, saying that you would find her 
refuge among the Greeks of Cyprus.” 

“ Were this true,” replied Lozelle, “ the Sultan might 
have cause for complaint against me. But it is not true. 
Hearken, since speak I must. The lady Rosamund prayed 
me to do this deed, and I told her that for my honour’s sake 
it is not possible, although it was true that I loved her now 
as always, and would dare much for her. Then she said 
that if I did but save her from you Saracens, 1 should not 
go without my reward, since she would wed me. Again, 
although it cost me sore, I answered that it might not be, 
but that when once I had brought my ship to land, I was 
her true knight, and being freed of my oath, would do my 
best to save her.” 

“Princess,you hear,” said Hassan, turning to Rosamund. 

“ What say you ? ” 

“ I say,” she answered coldly, “ that this man lies to save 
himself. I say, moreover, that I answered to him, that 
’•'soofli.M^Would I Jie than that he should lay a finger on me.”, 

“ I hold also that he lies,” said Hassan. “ Nay ; unclasp 
that dagger if you would live to see another sun. Here, I 
will not fight with you, but Salah-ed-din shall learn all this 
case when we reach his court, and judge between the word 
of the princess of Baalbec and of his hired servant, the false 
* ^ Frank and pirate, Sir Hugh Lozelle.” 

‘VLet him learn it—^when we reach his court,” answered 
Lozelle, with meaning; then added, “ Have you aught else 
to say to* me. Prince Hassan ? Because if not, 1 must be 
attending to the business of my ship, which you suppose 
that 1 was about to abandon to win a lady’s smile.” 

^ Only thiSj that the ship is the Sultan’s and not yours, « 
for he bought it from you, and that henceforth this lady will 
be guarded day and night, and doubly guarded when we 
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come to the shores of Cyprus, where it seems that you have, 
friends. Understand and remember.” 

“ I understand, and certainly I will remember,” replied 
Lozelle, and so they parted. 

” I think,” said Rosamund, when he had gone, that we 
shall be fortunate if we land safe in Syria.” 

“ That was in my mind, also, lady. I think, too, that I 
have forgot my wisdom, but my heart rose against this man, 
and being still weak from sickness, I lost my judgment and 
spoke what was in my heart, who would have done better 
to wait. Now, perhaps, it would be best to kill him, if it 
were not that he alone has the skill to navigate the ship, 
which is a trade that he has followed from his youth. Nay, 
let it go as Allah wills. He is just, and will bring the 
matter to judgment in due time.” 

“ Yes, but to whdt judgment ? ” asked Rosamund. 

“ I hope to that of the sword,” answered Hassan, as he 
bowed and left her. 

From that time forward armed men watched all the 
night through before Rosamund's cabin, and when she 
walked the deck armed men walked after her. Nor was she 
troubled by Lozelle, who sought to speak with her no more, 
or to Hassan either. Only with the man Nicholas he spoke 
much. 

At length upon one golden evening—for Lozelle was 
a skilful pilot, one of the best, indeed, who sailed those seas 
—they came to the shores of Cyprus, and cast anchor. 
Before them, stretched along the beach, lay, the 
of Limazol, with palm trees standing up amidst its gardens, 
while beyond the fertile plain rose the mighty mountain 
range of Trooidos. Sick and weary of the endless ocean, 
Rosamund gazed with rapture at tnis green and beautiful 
shore, the home of so much history, and sighed to think 
that on it she might set no foot. Lozelle saw her look and 
heard her sigh, and as he climbed into the boat which ,»had 
come out to row him into the harbour, mocked her, 
saying: 

“ Will you not change your mind, lady, and come with 
me to visit my friend, the Emperor Iskac ? I swear that his 
court is gay, not packed full of sour Saracens or pilgrims 
thinking of their souls. In Cyprus they only make pilgrim¬ 
ages to Paphos yonder, where Venus was born h'om out the 
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foam, and has reigned since the beginning of the world- 
aye, and will reign until its end’’ 

Rosamund made no answer, and Lozelle, descending 
into the boat, was rowed shorewards through the breakers 
by the dark-skinned Cyprian oarsmen, who wore flowers in 
their hair and sang as they laboured at the oars. 

^ For ten whole days they rolled off Limazol, although the 
weather was fair and the wind blew straight for Syria. 
When Rosamund asked why they bided there so long, 
Hassan stamped his foot and said it was because the 
Emperor refused to supply them with more food or water 
than was sufficient for their daily need, unless he, Hassan, 
would land and travel to an inland town called Nicosia, 
where his court lay, and theie do homage to him. This, 
scenting a trap, he foaicd to do, nor could they put out 
to sea without provisions. 

“ Cannot Sir Hugh Lozelle see to it ? ” asked Rosamund. 

“ Doubtless, if he will,” answered Hassan, grinding his 
teeth ; “ but he swears^that he is powerless.” 

So there they bode day after day, baked by the sweltering 
summer sun and rocked to and fro on the long ocean 
rollers, till their hearts grew sick within them, and their 
bodies also, for some of them were seized with a fever 
common to the shores of Cyprus, of which two died. Now 
and again some officer would come off from the shore with 
Lozelle and a little food and water, and bargain with them, 
saying that before their wants weie supplied the Prince 
ifffRSSrf^ust visit the Emperor and biing with him the fair 
lady who was his passenger, whom he desired to see. 

Hassan would answer no, and double the guard about 
Rosamund, for at nights boats appeared that cruised round 
them. In the daytime also bands of men, fantastically 
dressed in silks, and with them women, could be seen riding 

and fro upon the shore and staring at them, as though 
the^vswere striving to make up their minds to attack the 
ship. 

Then Hassan armed his grim Saracens, and bade them 
stand in line upon the bulwarks, drawn scimitar in hand, a 
sight that seemed to*frighten the Cypriotes—at least they 
always rode away towards the great square tower of 
Colossi. 

At length Hassan would bear it no more. One morning 
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Lozelle came ofF from Limazol, where he slept at nightj 
bringing with him three Cyprian lords, who visited the 
ship—not to bargain as they pretended, but to obtain sight 
of the beauteous princess Rosamund. Thereon the common 
talk began of homage that must be paid before food was 
granted, failing which the Emperor would bid his seamen 
capture the ship. Hassan listened a while, then suddenly 
issued an order that the lords should be seized. 

“ Now,” he said to Lozelle, bid your sailors haul up the 
anchor, and let us begone for Syria.” 

“ But,” answered the knight, “ we have neither food nor 
water for more than one day.” 

“I care not,” answered Hassan, “ as well die of thirst and 
starvation on the sea as rot here with fever. What we can 
bear these Cyprian gallants can bear also. Bid the sailors 
lift the anchor and hoist the sail, or I loose my scimitars 
among them.” 

Now Lozelle stamped and foamed, but without avail, so 
he turned to the three lords, wh5 were pale with fear, 
and said : 

“ Which will you do : find food and water for this ship, 
or put to sea without them, which is but to die ? ” 

They answered that they would go ashore and supply 
all that was needful. 

“ Nay,” said Hassan, “ you bide here until it comes.” 

In the end, then, this happened, for one of the lords 
chanced to be a nephew of the Emperor, who, jyhe n he 
learned that he was captive, sent supplies in plentyt^^Thul 
it came about that the Cyprian lords having been sent back 
with the last empty boat, within two days they were at sea 
again. 

Now Rosamund missed the hated face of the spy, 
Nicholas, and told Hassan, who made inquiry, to find—or 
so said Lozelle—that he went ashore and vanished there ' 
on the first day of their landing in Cyprus, though wh^her 
he had been killed in some brawl, or fallen sick, or hidden 
himself away, he did not know. Hassan shrugged his 
shoulders, and Rosamund was glad enough to be rid of him, 
but in her heart she wondered for what evil purpose 
Nicholas had left the ship. 

When the galley was one day out from Cyprus, steering 
for the coast of Syria, they fell into a calm such as is 
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. common in those seas in summer. This calm lasted eight 
whole days, during which they made but little progress. 
At length, when all were weaiy of staring at the oil-like 
sea, a wind sprang up that grew gradually to a gale blowing 
towards Syria, and before it they fled along swiftly. Worse 
and stronger grew that gale, till on the evening of the 
§econd day, when they seemed in no little danger of being 
pooped tney saw a great mountain far away, at the sight of 
which Lozelle thanked God aloud. 

“ Are those the mountains near Antioch ? ” asked 
Hassan. 

“ Nay,” he answered, “ they are more than fifty miles 
south of them, between Ladikiya and Jebela. There, by 
the mercy of Heaven, is a good haven, for I have visited 
it, where we can he till this storm is past.” 

“But we are steering for Darbesak, not for a haven 
near Jebela, which is a Frankish port,” answered Hassan, 
angrily. 

“Then put the Siiip about and steer there yourself,” 
said Lozelle, “and I promise you this, that within two 
hours every one of you will be dead at the bottom of the 
sea.” 

Hassan considered. It was true, for then the waves 
would strike them broadside on, and they must fill and sink. 

“ On your head be it,” he answered shortly. 

The dark fell, and by the light of the great lantern at 
their prow they saw the white seas hiss past as they drove 
wards ber^sath bare masts. For they dared hoist no 

sail. 

All that night they pitched and rolled, till the stoutest 
of them fell sick, praying God and Allah that they might 
have light by which to enter the harbour. At length they 
saw the top of the loftiest mountain grow luminous with 
the coming dawn, although the land itself was still lost in 
shcf’ow, and saw also that it seemed to be towering almost 
over them. 

“ Take courage^” cried Lozelle. “ I think that we are 
saved,” and he hoisted a second lantern at his masthead 
—^why, they did not^know. 

After this the sea began to fall, only to grow rough* 
again for a while as they crossed some bar, to find them¬ 
selves in calm water, and on either side of them what 
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appeared in the dim, uncertain light to be the bush-clad 
banks of a river. For a while they ran on, till Lozelle called 
in a loud voice to the sailors to let the anchor go, and 
sent a messenger to say that all might rest now, as 
they were safe. So they laid them down and tried to 
sleep. 

But Rosamund could not sleep. Presently she rose, 
and throwing on her cloak went to the door of the cabirf 
and looked at the beauty of the mountains, rosy with the 
new-born light, and at the misty surface of the harbour. 
It was a lonely place—at least, she could see no town or 
house, although they were lying not fifty yards from the 
tree-hidden shore. As she stood thus, she heard a sound of 
boats being rowed through the mist, and perceived three or 
four of these approaching the ship in silence, perceived also 
that Lozelle, who stood alone upon the deck, was watching 
their approach. Now the first boat made fast and a man in 
the prow rose up and began to speak to Lozelle in a low 
voice. As he did so the hood fell back from his head, and 
Rosamund saw his face. It was that of the spy Nicholas! 
For a moment 'she stood amazed, for they had left this man 
in Cypius; then understanding'came to her, and she cried 
aloud : 

“ Treachery I Piince Hassan, there is treachery.” 

As the words left her lips, fierce, wild-looking men began 
to scramble aboard at the low waist of the galley, to which 
boat after boat made fast. The Saracens also tumbled from 
the benches where they slept and ran aft to J;he deck^uLwi^^' 
Rosamund was, all except one of them, who was cut olf in 
the prow of the ship. Prince Hassan appeared too, scimitar 
in hand, clad in his jewelled turban and coat of mail, but 
without his doak, shouting orders as he came, while the 
hired crew of the ship flung themselves upon their knees 
and begged for mercy. To the prince Rosamund cried out 
that thw were betrayed, and by Nicholas, whom shej^ad 
seen. Tnen a great man, w'earing a white burnoose and 
holding a naked sword in his hand, stepped forward and 
said in Arabic: 

‘‘Yield you now. for you are outnumbered and your 
^captain is captured,” and he pointed to Lozelle, who tvas 
being held by two men while his arms were bound behind 
him. 
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“ In whose name do you bid me yield ? ” asked the 
' prince, glaring about him like a lion in a trap. 

In the dread name of Sinan, in the name of the lord 
Al-je-bal, O servant of Salah-ed-din.** 

At these words a groan of fear went up %ven from the 
brave Saracens, for now they learned that they had to do 
with the terrible chief of the Assassins. 

“ Is there then war between the Sultan and Sinan ? ” 
asked Hassan. 

“ Aye, there is always war. Moreover, you have one 
with you,’' and he pointed to Rosamund, ‘‘ who is dear to 
Salah ed-din, whom, therefore, my master desires as a 
hostage." 

“How knew you that?” said Hassan, to gain time while 
his men formed up. 

“ How does the lord Sinan know all things ? ” was the 
answer. “ Come, yield, and perhaps he will show you 
mercj^" 

“Through spies,” hissed Hassan; “such spies as Nicholas, 
who has come from Cyprus before us, and that Frankish 
dog who is called a knight,” and he pointed to Lozelle. 
“ Nay, we yield not, and here, Assassins, you have to do 
not with poisons and the knife, but with bare swords and 
brave men. Aye, and I warn you—and your lord—that 
Salah-ed-din will take vengeance for this deed.” 

“ Let him try it if he wishes to die, who hitherto has 
been spared,” answered the tall man quietly. Then he said 
followers, “ Cut them down, all save the women ”— 
for the Frenchwoman, Marie, was now clinging to the arm 
of Rosamund—“and the emir Hassan, whom I am com¬ 
manded to bring living to Masyaf." 

“Back to your cabin, lady,''said Hassan, “and remember 
that whate'er befalls, we have done our best to save you. 
Aye, and tell it to my lotd, that my honour may be clean 
in his eyes. Now, soldiers of Salah-ed-din, fight and die as 
he has taught you how. The gates of Paradise stand open, 
and no coward will enter there.” 

They answered with a fierce guttural cry. Then, as 
Rosamund fied to the> cabin, the fray began, a hideous fray. 
On pame the Assassins with sword and dagger, striving to , 
storm the deck. Again and again they were beaten back,' 
till the waist seem full of their corpses, as man by man they 
K 
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fell beneath the curved scimitars, and again and again they 
charged, these men who, when their master ordered, knew 
neither fear nor pity. But more boatloads came from the 
shore, and the Saracens were but few, worn also with storm 
and sickness, **so at last Rosamund, peeping beneath her 
hand, saw that the poop was gaiiiBd. 

Here and there a man fought on until he fell beneath 
the cruel knives in the midst of the circle of the deaG, 
among them the warrior-prince Hassan. Watching him 
with fascinated eyes as he strove alone against a host, Rosa¬ 
mund was put in mind of another scene, when her father, 
also alone, had striven thus against that emir and his 
soldiers, and even then she bethought her of the justice of 
God. 

See I his foot slipped on the blood-stained deck. He 
was down, and ere he could rise again they had thrown 
cloaks over him, these fierce, silent men, who even with 
their lives at stake, remembered the command of their 
captain, to take him living. So living they took him, with 
not a wound upon his skin, who when he struck them 
down, had never struck back at him lest the command of 
Sinan should be broken. 

Rosamund noted it, and remembering that his command 
was also that she should be brought to him unharmed, 
knew that she had no violence to fear at the hands of these 
cruel murdereis. From this thought, and because Hassan 
still lived, she took such comfort as she might. 

“It is finished,” said the tall man, in his cold 
“Cast these dogs into the sea who have dared to disobey 
the command of Al-je-bal.” 

So they took them up, dead and living together, and 
threw them into the water, where they sank, nor did one 
of the wounded Saiacens pray them for mercy. Then they 
served their own dead likewise, but those that were only 
wounded they took ashore. This done, the tall inan 
advanced to the cabin and said: 

“ Lady, come, we are ready to start upon our journey.” 

Having no choice, Rosamund obeyed him, remembering 
as she went how from a scene of battle and bloodshed she 
V had been brought aboard that shi]) to be carried she knew 
not whither, which now she left in a scene of battle and 
bloodshed to be carried she knew not whither. 
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Oh I ’’ she cried aloud, pointing to the corpses they 
hurled into the deep, ill has it gone with those who stole 
me, and ill may it go with you also, servant of Al-je-bal.” 

But the tall man answered nothing as, followed by the 
weeping Mane and the prince Hassan, he led her to the 
boat. ^ 

Soon they reached the shore, and here they tore Marie 
•from her, nor did Rosamund ever learn what became of 
her, or whether this poor woman found hei husband whom 
she had dared so much to seek. 



CHAPTER «!. 

THE CITY OF AL-JE-BAL, 

“ I PRAY you have done,” said Godwin, “ it is but a scratch 
from the beast’s claws. I am ashamed that you should put 
youi hair to such vile uses. Give me a little water.” 

He asked it of Wulf, but Masouda rose without a word 
and fetched the water, in which she mingled wine. Godwin 
drank of it and his faintness left him, so that he was able to 
stand up and move his arms and legs. 

“ Why,” he said, it is nothing j I was only shaken. 
That lioness did not hurt me at all.” 

“But you hurt the lioness,” said Wulf, with a laugh. 
“ By St. Chad a good thrust 1 ” and he -pointed to the long 
sword driven up to the hilt in the brute’s breast. “ Why, I 
swear I could not have made a better myself.” 

” 1 think it was the lion that thrust,’’ answered Godwin. 
“ 1 only held the sword straight. Drag it out, brother, I am 
still too weak.” 

So Wulf set his foot upon the breast of the lion and 
tugged and tugged until at length he loosened the sword, 
saying as he strained at it: 

” Oh 1 what an Essex hog am I, who slept through it 
never waking until Masouda seized me by the hair, and I 
opened my eyes to see you upon the ground with this yellow 
beast crouched on the top of you like a hen on a nest-egg. 
I thought that it was alive and smote it with niy sword, 
which, had 1 been fully awake, 1 doubt if 1 should have 
found the courage to do. Look,’’ and he pushed the lioness’s 
head with his foot, whereon it twisted round in such a 
fashion that they perceived for the first time that it only 
hung to the shoulders b^ a thread of skin. 

am glad you did not strike a little harder,” said 
Godwin, or 1 should now be in two pieces and drowned in 
^y own blood, instead of in that of this dead brute,” and he 
looked ruefully at his burnoose and hauberk, which were 
soaked with gore. 
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“Yes,” said Wulf, “I never thought of that. Who would, 
in such a hurry ? ” 

“Lady JMasouda,” asked Godwin, “when last I saw you 
you were hanging from those jaws. Say, aie you hurt ? ” 

“ Nay,” she answerec^ “ for I wear mail like you, and the 
teeth glanced on it so that she held me by the cloak only. 
Come, let us skin the beast, and take its pell as a present to 
the lord Al-je-bal.” 

“ Good,” said Godwin, “ and I give you the claws for a 
necklace.” 

“Be sure that I will wear them,” she answered, and 
helped Wulf to flay the lioness Avhile Godwin sat by resting. 
When it was done Wulf went to the little cave and walked 
into it, to come out again with a bound. 

“ Why I ” he said, “ there are more of them in there. I 
saw their eyes and heard them snarl. Now, give me a burn¬ 
ing branch, and I will show you, brother, that you are not 
the only one who can fight a lion.” 

“ Let be, you foolish man,” broke in Masouda. “ Doubt¬ 
less those are her cubs, and it you kill them, her mate will 
follow us for miles ; but it they are left safe he will stay to 
feed them. Come, let us begone from this place as swiftly 
as we can.” 

So having shownjthe mules the skin of the lion, that they 
might know it was but a dead thing, at the sight of which 
they snorted and trembled, they packed it upon one of the 
''•'imals and rode off slowly into a valley some five miles away, 
where was wa&r but no trees. Here, since Godwin needed 
rest, they stopped all that day and the night which followed, 
seeing no more of lions, though they watched for them 
sharply enough. The next morning, having slept well, he 
was himself again, and they started forward through a 
broken country towards a deep cleft, on either side of which 
stood a tall mountain. 

- ♦^This is Al-ie-baFs gateway,” said Masouda, “and to¬ 
night we should sleep in the gate, whence one day’s ride 
brings us to his city.” 

So on they rode^ till at letigth, perched upon the sides of 
th^ cleft, they saw a castle, a great building with high walls^ 
to which they came at sunset* It seemed that they '«fere 
' expected in this place, for men hastened to meet them, who 
greeted Masouda and eyed the brethren cuiiously, especially 
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after they had heard of the adventure with the lion. These 
took them, not into the castle, but to a kind of hostelry at 
its back, where they were furnished with food and slept the 
night. 

Next morning they went on again to a hilly country 
with beautiful and fertile valleys. Through this they rode 
for two hours, passing on their way several villages, where* 
sombre-eyed people were labouring in the fields. From each 
village, as they drew near to it, horsemen would gallop out 
and challenge them, whereon Masouda rode forward and 
spoke w'ith the leader alone. Then he would touch his fore¬ 
head with his hand and bow his head, and they rode on 
unmolested. 

See," she said, when they had thus been stopped for 
the fourth time; “ what chance you had of winning through 
to Masyai unguarded. Why, I tell you, brethren, that you 
would have been dead before ever you passed the gates of 
the first castle.” « 

Now they rode up a long slope, and at its crest paused to 
look upon a marvellous scene. . Below them stretched a vast 
plain, full of villages, cornfields, olive groves, and vineyards. 
In the centre of this plain, some fifteen miles away, rose a 
great mountain, which seemed to be walled all about. 
Within the wall was a city of which the white, flat-roofed 
houses climbed the slopes of the mountain, and on its crest 
a level space of land covered with trees and a great, many- 
towered castle surrounded by more houses. ^ * 

** Behold the home of Al-je-bal, Lord of fne Mountain,’^ 
said Masouda, where we must sleep to-night. Now, 
brethren, listen to me. Few strangers who enter that castle 
come thence living. There is still time ; I can pass you 
back as I passed you hither. Will you go on ? ” 

“ We will go on,” they answered with one breath. 

“ Why ? What have you to gain ? You seek a certain 
maiden. Why seek her here who you say has been taken 
to Salah-ed-din ? Because the Al-je-bal in’ bygone da}^ 
swore to befriend one of your blood. But that Al-je-bal is 
dead, and another of his line rules whey took no such oath. 

. How do you know that he will befriend you—how that«he 
win not enslave or kill you ? 1 have power in this land, 
why or how does not matter, and I can protect you against' 
all that dwell in it—^as 1 swear 1 will, for did not one of you 
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• save my life ? ” and she glanced at Godwin—“ except my 
lord Sinan, against whom I have no power, for I am his 
slave.” 

He is the enemy of Saladin, and may help us for his 
hate’s sake.” 

“ Yes, he is the enemy of Salah-ed-din now more than 
ever. He may help you or he may not. Also,” she added 
with meaning, “you may not wish the help he offers. Oh I ” 
and there was a note of entreaty in her voice, “ think, think! 
For the last time, I pray you think 1 ” 

“ We have thought,” answered Godwin solemnly; “and, 
whatever chances, we will obey the command of the dead.” 

She heard and bowed her head in assent, then said, 
looking up again : 

“ So be it. You are not easily turned from your purpose, 
and I like that spirit well. But hear my counsel. While 
you are in this city, speak no Arabic and pretend to under¬ 
stand none. Also drink nothing but water, which is good 
here, for the lord Sinan sets strange wines before his guests, 
that, if they pass the lips, produce visions and a kind of 
waking madness in which you might do deeds whereof you 
were afterwards ashamed. Or you might swear oaths that 
would sit heavy on your souls, and yet could not be broken 
except at the cost of life.” 

“Fear not,” answered Wulf. “Water shall be our drink, 
who have had enough of drugged wines,” for he remembered 
the Christmas feast in the Hall at Steeple. 

“You, Sir<Godwin,” went on Masouda, “have about 
your neck a certain ring which you were mad enough to 
show to me, a stranger—a ring with writing on it which 
none can read save the great men that in this land are 
called the dais* Well, as it chances, the secret is safe with 
me; but be wise; say nothing of that ring and let no 
eye see it.” 

♦^Whv not ? ” asked Godwin. “ It is the token of our 
dead uncle to the Al-je-bal.” 

She looked round her cautiously and replied: 

“ Because it i^ or was once, the great oignet, and a day 
may come when it will save your lives. Doubtless when the 
lom who is dead thought it gone for ever he caused anothef 
•to be fashioned, so like that I who have had both in my 
hand could not tell the two apart. To^him who holds that 
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ring all gates are open ; but to let it be known that you 
have its double means death. Do you understand ? ” 

They nodded, and Masouda continued : 

Lastly—though you may think that this seems much 
to ask—trust me always, even if I seem to play you false, 
who for your sakes,’^ and she sighed, “ have broken oaths 
and spoken words for which the punishment is to die by* 
torment. Nay, thank me not, for I do only what I must 
who am a slave—a slave.” 

A slave to whom ? ” asked Godwin, staring at her. 

“ To the Lord of all the Mountains,” she answered with 
a smile that was sweet yet very sad ; and without another 
word spurred on her horse. 

“ What does she mean,” asked Godwin of Wulf, when 
she was out of hearing, “ seeing that if she speaks truth, for 
our sakes, in warning us against him, Masouda is breaking 
her fealty to this lord ? ” 

“ I do not know, brother, and I dq not seek to know. 
All her talk may be a part of a plot to blind us, or it may 
not. Let well alone and trust in fortune, say I.” 

“A good counsel,” answered Godwin, and they rode 
forward in silence. 

They crossed the plain, and towards evening came to the 
wall of the outer city, halting in front of its great gateway. 
Here, as at the first castle, a band of mounted solemn-looking 
men came out to meet them, and having spoken a few wor% . 
with Masouda, led them over the drawbridge that spanned 
the first rock-cut moat, and through triple gates of iron into 
the city. Then they passed up a street very steep and 
narrow, from the roo» and windows of the houses on either 
side of which hundreds of people—^many of whom seemed 
to be engaged at their evening prayer—watched them go 
by. At the head of this street they reached ''nother fortified 
gateway, on the turrets of which, so motionless that atTfirst 
they took them to be statues cut in stone, stood, guards, 
wrapped in long white robes. After parley, this also was 
opened to them, and a^in they rode through triple doors. 

Then they saw all the wonder of that place, for between 
Vhe« outer city where they stood and the castle, with its 
inner town which was built around and beneath it, yawned a * 
vast gulf over ninety feet in depth. Across this gulf, built 
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of blocks of stone, quite unrailed, and not more than thrw 
paces wide, ran a causeway some two hundred yards in 
length, which causeway was supported upon arches reared 
up at intervals from the bottom of the gulf. 

** Ride on and have no fear,” said Masouda. ” Your 
horses are trained to heights, and the mules and mine will 
♦follow.” i 

So Godwin, slwwing nothing in his face of the doubt 
that he felt in his \eart, patted Flame upon the neck, and, 
after hanging back a little, the horse started lifting its hoofs 
high and glancing from side to side at the terrible gulf 
beneath. Where Flame went Smoke knew that it could go, 
and came on bravely^ but snorting a little, while the mules, 
that did not fear heights so long as the ground was him 
beneath their feet, followed. Only Masouda’s horse was 
terrified, backed, and strove to wheel round, till she drove 
the spur into it, when of a sudden it started and came over 
at a gallop. « 

At length they were across, and, passing under another 
gateway \^ich had broad terraces on either side of it, rode up 
the long street beyond and entered a great courtyard, around 
which stood the castle, a vast and frowning fortress. Here 
a white-robed officer came forward, greeting them with 
a low bow, and with him servants who assisted them to 
dismount. These men took the horses to a range of stables 
on one side of the courtyard, whither the brethren followed 
to see their beasts groomed and fed. Then the officer, who 
had stood patently by the while, conducted them through 
doorways and down passages to the guest chambers, large 
stone-roofed rooms, where they found their baggage ready 
for them. Here Masouda said that she would see them 
a^ain on the following,morning, and departed in company 
with the officer. 

Wulf loQjiidb round the great vaulted chamber, which, 
no^that tredark had fallen, was lit by flickering lamps set 
in iron Jbrackets upon the wall, and saia: 

“Well, for my part, I had rather pass the night in a 
desert among the lions than in this dismal place.” 

^ Scarcely were the words out of his lips when curtaiiu 
swung aside and beautiful women entered, clad in gau;^ 

’ veils and bearing dishes of food* These th^ placed upon 
tho ground before the brethren, inviting them to eat with 
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nods and smiles^ while others brought basins of scented water, 
which they poured over their hands. Then they sat down and 
ate the food that was strange to them but very pleasant to 
the taste ; and while they ate, women whom they could not 
see sang sweet songs, and played upon harps and lutes. 
Wine was offered to them also; but of this, remembering 
Masouda’s words, they would not drink, rsking by signs for 
water, which was brought after a little pa ise. 

When their meal was done, the be' atiful women bore 
away the dishes, and black slaves appeared. These men led 
them to baths such as they had never seen, where they 
washed first in hot water, then in cold. Afterwards they 
were nibbed with spicy-smelling oils, and having been 
wrapped in white robes, conducted back to their chamber, 
where they found beds spread for them. On these, being 
very weary, they lay down, when the strange, sweet music 
broke out afresh, and to the sound of it they fell asleep. 

When they awoke it was to see the light streaming 
through the high, latticed windows. 

“ Did you sleep well, Godwin ? ” asked Wulf. 

Well enough,” answered his brother; “ only I dreamed 
that throughout the night people came and looked at 
me.” 

“ I dreamed that also,” said Wulf; “ moreover, I think 
that it was not all a dream, since there is a coverlet 
on my bed which was not there when I went to sleep.” 

Godwin looked at his own, where also was another 
coverlet added, doubtless, as the night grew .older in that 
high place. 

** 1 have heard of enchanted castles,” he said ; ^ now 1 
think that we have found one.” 

“ Aye,” replied Wulf, “ and it is well enough while it 
lasts.” 

They rose and dressed themselves, p’J^fing on clean 
garments and their best cloaks, that tney had bro.:%ht 
with them on the mules, after which the veiled women 
entered the room with breakfast, and they ate. When 
this was finished, having nothing else ^o do, they made 
signs to one of the women that they wished for cloths 
'^iiesewith to clean their armour, for, as they had beeki 
bidden, they pretended to understand no word of Arabic. 
She nodded, and presently returned with a companion 
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carrying leathers and paste in a jar Nor did they leave 
them, but, sitting upon the ground, whether the brethren 
willed it or no, took the shiits of mail and rubbed them 
till they shone like silver, while Godwin and Wulf polished 
their helms, spurs, and bucklers, cleansing their swords and 
daggers also, and sharpening them with a stone which 
'iihey carried for t^at purpose. 

Now as these fvomen worked, they began to talk to 
each other in a lo^ voice, and some of their talk, though 
not all, the brethren understood. 

“ A handsome pair truly,” said the first. “ We should 
be fortunate if we had such men for husbands, although 
they are Franks and infidels.” 

“ Aye,” answered the other; “ and from their likeness 
they must be twins. Now which of them would you 
choose ? ” 

Then for a long while they discussed them, comparing 
them feature byw»feature and limb by limb, until the 
brethren felt their faces grow red beneath the sunburn 
and scrubbed furiously at their armour to show a reason 
for it. At length one of the women said: 

“It was cruel of the lady Masouda to bring these 
birds into the Master’s net. She might ha\e warned 
them.” 


“ Masouda was ever cruel,” answered the other, “ who 
hates all men, which is unnatural. Yet I think if she 
loved a man she would love him well, and perhaps that 
might be wc^e for him than her hate.’’ 

“ Are these knights spies ? ” asked the first. 

“I suppose so,” was the answer, “silly fellows who 
think that they can spy upon a nation of spies. They 
would have done better to keep to fighting, at which, 
doubtless, they are good enough. What will happen to 
them ? ” 

**WhSP^ways happens, I suppose—a pleasant time at 
first; then, if they can be put to no other use, a choice 
between tne faith and the cup. Or, perhaps, as they 
seem men of rankf they may be imprisoned in the dungeon 
tower and held to ransom. Yes, yes; it was cruel of 
Masouda to trick them so, who may be but travellers * 
after all, desiring to see our city.” 

Just then the curtain was <h:awn, and through it entered 
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Masouda herself. She was dressed in a white robe that 
had a dagger worked in red over the left breast, and her 
long black hair fell upon her shoulders, although it was 
hah hid by the veil, open in front, which hung from her 
head. Never had the brethren seen her look so beautiful 
as she seemed thus. 

“ Greetings, brothers Peter and Johmt Is this fit worfc 
for pilgrims ? ” she said in French, poisiting to the long 
swords which they were sharpening, a* 

“Aye,” answered Wulf, as they rose and bowed to her, 
“for pilgrims to this—holy city.” 

The women who were cleaning the mail bowed also, 
fur it seemed that here Masouda was a person of im¬ 
portance. She took the hauberks from their hands. 

“ Ill cleansed,” she said sharply. “ I think that you 
girls talk better than you work. Nay, they must serve. 
Help these lords to don them. Fools, that is the shirt 
of the giey-eyed knight. Give it ; I will be his 
squire,” and she snatched the hauberk from their hands, 
whereat, when her back was turned, they glanced at one 
another. 

“ Now,” she said, when they were fully armed and had 
donned their mantles, “ you brethren look as pilgrims 
should. Listen, I have a message for you. The Master ” 
—and she bowed her head, as did the women, guessing 
of whom she spoke—“ will receive you in an hour’s time, 
till when, if it please you, we can walk in the gardens, 
which are worth your seeing.” ^ 

So they went out with her, and as they passed towards 
the curtain she whispered : 

“ For your lives’ sake, remember all that I have told you 
—above everything, about the wine and the ring, for if you 
dream the drink-dream you will be searched. Speak no 
word to me save of common matters.” 

In the passage beyond the curtain, white-robed giftil'ds 
were standing, armed with spears, who turned and followed 
them without a word. First they went to the stables to 
visit Flame and Smoke, which whinnied 86 they drew near. 
These they found weU-fed and tended—indeed, a company 
of ^rpoms were gathered round them, discussing their points 
and beauty, who saluted as the owners of such steeds ap¬ 
proached. Leaving the stable, they passed through an 
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archway into the famous gardens, which were said to be the 
most beautihil in all the East. Beautiful they were indeed, 
planted with trees, shrubs, and flowers such as are seldom 
seen, while between fern-clad rocks flowed rills which fell 
over deep cliffs in waterfalls of foam. In places the shade of 
cedars lay so dense that the brightness of day was changed to 
twilight, but in others the ground was open and carpeted 
^with flowers whid ^lled the air with perfume. Everywhere 
grew roses, m 3 rrtlel\and trees laden with rich fruits, while 
from all sides came cNe sound of cooing doves and the voices 
of many bright-winged birds which flashed from palm to 
palm. 

On they walkedj down the sand-strewn paths for a mile 
or more, accompanied by Masouda and the guard. At 
length passing through a brake of whispering, reed-like 
plants, of a sudden they came to a low wall, and saw, 
yawning black* and wide at their very feet, that vast cleft 
which they had crossed before they entered the castle, 

“It encircles tht’inner city, the fortress, and its grounds,” 
said Masouda; “and who lives to-day that could throw a 
brieve across it ? Now come back.” 

So, following the gulf round, they returned to the castle 
by another path, and were usheied into an ante-room, 
where stood a watch of twelve men. Here Masouda left 
them in the midst of the men, who stared at them with 
stony eyes. Presently she returned, and beckoned to them 
to follow her. Walking down a long passage they came to 
curtains, in front of which were two sentries, who drew 
these curtains 2s they approached. Then, side by side, they 
entered a great hall, long as Stangate Abbey church, and 
passed through a number of people, all crouched upon the 
ground. Beyond these tlie hall narrowed as a chancel 
does. 


Here sat and stood more people, flerce-eyed turbaned 
menjWho,.^-f^eat knives in their girdles. These, as 
theyTearn^ afterwards, were called the fedai^ the sworn 
assassins^ who lived but to do the command of their lord, 
the great Assassin. At the end of this chancel were more 
curtains, beyond which was a guarded door. It opened, 
^d on its further side they found themselves in fun sunio 
light on an unwalled terrace, surrounded by the mighty 
gulf into which it was built out. On the right and Idt 
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edges of this terrace sat old and bearded men, twelve in 
number, their heads bowed humbly and their eyes fixed 
upon the ground. These were the dais or councillors. 

At the head of the terrace, under an open and beauti¬ 
fully carved pavilion of wood, stood two gigantic soldiers, 
having the red dagger blazoned on their white robes. 
Between them was a black cushion, and on the cushion a 
black heap. At first, staring out of tht bright sunlight it 
this heap in the shadow, the brethre^^ wondered what it 
might be. Then they caught sight t the glitter of eyes, 
and knew that the heap was a man, who wore a black 
tuiban on his head and a black, bell-shaped robe clasped at 
the breast with a red jewel. The weight of the man had 
sunk him down deep into the soft cushion, so that there 
was nothing of him to be seen save the folds of the bell¬ 
shaped cloak, the red jewel, and the head. He looked like 
a coiled-up snake; the dark and glittering eyes also m ere 
those of a snake. Of his features, in the deep shade of the 
canopy and of the wide black turbi*h, they could see 
nothing. 

The aspect of this figure was so terrible and inhuman 
that the brethren trembled at the sight of him. They 
were men and he was a man, but between that huddled, 
beady-eyed heap and those two tall Western warriors, clad 
in their gleaming mail and colouied cloaks, helm on brow, 
buckler on arm, and long sword at side, the contrast was 
that of death and life. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE LORD OF DEATH. 

Masouda ran forwaM and prostrated herself at full length, 
but Godwin and "WHlf stared at the heap, and the heap 
stared at them. Then, at some motion of his chin, Masouda 
arose and said: 

*‘Strangeis, you stand in the presence of the Master, 
Sinan, Lord of Death. Kneel, and do homage to the 
Master.” 

But the brethren stiffened their backs and would not 
kneel. They lifted their hands to their brows in salute, 
but no more. 

Then from bee^een the black tuiban and the black 
cloak came a hollow voice, speaking in Arabic, and saying : 

“ Are these the men who brought me the lion’s skin ? 
Well, what seek ye, Franks ? ” 

They stood silent. 

“Dread lord,” said Masouda, “these knights are but 
now come from England over sea, and do not understand 
our tongue.” 

“ Set out their story and their request,” said Al-je-bal, 
“ that we may judge of them.” 

“ Dread lora,” answered Masouda, “ as I sent you word, 
they say that they are the kin of a certain knight who in 
battle saved the life of him who ruled before you, but who 
is now an inhabitant of Paradise.” 

“ I have heard that there was such a knight,” said the 
voice. “He was named D’Arcy, and he bore the same 
cognisan^O*^>'>h!t^hield—the sign of a skull.” 

“liofa|^ these brethren are also named D’Arcy, and now 
they come to ask your help a|rainst Salah-ed-din.” 

At that name the heap stirred as a snake stirs when it 
hears danger, and l4ie head erected itself a little beneath 
tHp great turban. 

“ What help, and why ? ” asked the voice. 

“ Lord, Salah-ed-din has stolen a woman of their house 
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who is D’Arcy’s niece, and these knights, her brothers, ask 
you to aid them to recover her.” 

The beady eyes instantly became interested. 

” Report has been made to me of that story,” said the 
voice; “ but what sign do these Franks show ? He who 
went before me gave a ring, and with it certain rights in 
this land, to the knight D'Arcy who befriended him in 
danger. Where is that sacred ring, wi^Ji which he parted 
in Ins foolishness ? ” ^ 

Masouda translated, and, seeing th /warning in her ^es 
and remembering her words, the brethren shook their heads, 
while Wulf answered: 

“ Our uncle, the knight Sir Andrew, was cut down by 
the soldiers of Salah-ed-din, and as he died bade us seek 
you out. What time had he to tell us of any ring ? ” 

The head sank upon the breast. 

“ I hoped,” said Sinan to Masouda, “ that they had the 
ring, and it was for this reason, woman, that I allowed you 
to lead these knights hither, after you hid reported of them 
and their quest to me from Beirut. It is not well that there 
should be two holy Signets in the world, and he who went 
before me, when he lay dying, charged me to recover his if 
that were possible. Let them go back to their own land 
and return to me with the ancient ring, and I will help 
them.” 

Masouda translated the last sentence only, and again the 
brethren shook their heads. This time it was Godwin who 
spoke. 

Our land is far away, O lord, and whe>e shall we find 
this long-lost ring ? Let not our journey be in vain. O 
Mighty One, give us justice against Salah-ed-din.” 

“All years have I sought justice on Salah-ed-din,” 
answered Sinan, “ and yet he prevails against me. Now 1 
make you an offer. Go, Franks, and bring me his head, or 
at least put him to death as 1 shall show^^m 
will talk again.” ^ 

When they heard this saying Wulf said to Gpdwin, in 
English: 

“I think that we had best go; do not like this 
company,” But Godwin made no answer. 

* ' As they stood silent thus, not knowing what to sa^, a 
man entered through the door, and, throwing himself on 
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his hands and knees^ crawled towards the cushion through 
the double line of councillors or ^ais. 

“ Your report ? said Sinan in Arabic. 

“ Lord,” answered the man, “ I acquaint you that your 
will has been done in the matter of thesyesscl.” Then he 
went on speaking in a low voice, so rapidly that the brethren 
could scarcely hear and much less understand him. 

^ Sinan listened,\ hen said ; 

“ Let the fedai ifjter and make his own report, bringing 
with him his prison&s.” 

Now one of the dais., he who sat nearest the canopy, rose 
and pointing towards the brethren, said : 

“ Touching these Franks, what is your will ? ” 

The beady eyes, which seemed to search out their souls, 
were fixed upon the brethren, and for a long while Sinan 
considered. They trembled, knowing that he was passing 
some judgment concerning them in his heart, and that on 
his next words much might hang—even their lives. 

“ Let them stay here,” he said at length. “ I may have 
questions to ask them.” 

For a time there was silence. Sinan, Lord of Death, 
seemed to be lost in thought under the black shade of his 
canopy ; the double line of dais stared at nothingness across 
the passage way ; the giant guards stood still as statues ; 
Masoudd watched the brethren from beneath her long eye¬ 
lashes, while the brethren watched the sharp edge of the 
shadow of the canopy on the marble floor. They strove to 
seem unconcerned, but their hearts were beating last within 
them who felt that great things were about to happen, 
though what these might be they knew not. 

So intense was the silence, so dreadful seemed that 
inhuman, snake-like man, so strange his aged, passionless 
counsellors, and the place of council surrounded by a dizzy 
gulf, that fear took nold of them like the fear or an evil 
dreani. ^^o^r/L™ondered if Sinan could see the ring upon 
his difea'st, and what would happen to him if he did see it; 
while Wulf longed to shout aloud, to do anything that would 
break this deathly, sunlit quiet. To them those minutes 
seemed like hours'; indeed, for aught they knew, they 
mjght have been hours. ' ^ 

At length there was a stir behind the brethren, and at a 
‘word from Masouda they separated, failing apart a pace or 
L 
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two, and stood opposite each other and sideways to Sinan. 
Standing thus» they saw the curtains drawn. Through them 
came four men, carrying a stretcher covered with a cloth, 
beneath which they could see the outline of a form, that lay 
there stiiless. The four men brought the stretcher to the 
front of the canopy, set it on the ground, prostrated them¬ 
selves, and retired, walking backwards down the length of 
the terrace. * 

Again there was silence, while th^^ brethren wondered 
whose corpse it was that lay beneath Me cloth, for a corjjse 
it must surely be; though neither the Lord ol the Mountain 
nor his dais and guards seemed to concern themselves in 
the matter. Again the curtains parted, and a procession 
advanced up the terrace. First came a great man clad in 
a white robe blazoned with the bleeding dagger, after whom 
walked a tall woman shrouded in a long veil, who was 
followed by a thick-set knight clad in Frankish armour and 
wearing a cape of which the cowl covered his head as though 
to keep the rays of the sun from beating «yn his helm. Lastly 
walked four guards. Up the long place they marched, 
through the double line of while with a strange stirring 
in their brea.sts the bretlnen watched the shape and move¬ 
ments of the veiled woman a\1io stepped forward rapidly, 
not seeing them, for she turned her head neither to right 
nor left. The leader of the little band reached the space 
before the canopy, and, prostrating himself by the side of 
the stretcher, lay still. She who walked behind him 
stopped also, and, seeing the black heap upon the cushion, 
shuddered. 

“ Woman, unveil,” commanded the voice of Sinan. 

She hesitated, then swiftly undid some fastening, so that 
her drapery fell from her head. The brethren stared, rubbed 
their eyes, and stared again. 

Uefore them stood Rosamund! 

Yes, it was Rosamund, worn with si^ii»iie^gjterrors, and 
travel, Rosamund herself beyond all doubt. AnTiic ^ht of 
her pale, queenly beauty tne heap on the cushion stirred 
beneath his black cloak, and the beady eyes were filled with 
an evil, eager light. Even the dais setemed to wake from 
their contemplation, and Masouda bit her red lips, turned 
paie beneath her olive skin, and watched with devouring 
eyes, waiting to read this woman’s heart. 
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“ Rosamund 1 ” cried the brethren with one voice. 

She heard. As they sprang towards her she glanced 
wildly from face to face, then with a low cry flung an 
arm about the neck of each, and would have fallen in 
the ecstacy of her joy had they not held her. Indeed, 
her knees touched the ground. As they stooped to lift 
Jier it flashed into Godwin’s mind that Masouda had told 
•Siiian that they' were her brethren. The thought was 
followed by anoth"r. If this were so, they might be left 
with her, whereas *therwise that black-robed devil- 

“ Listen,” he whispered in English ; “ we are not your 
cousins—we are your brothers.^ your half-brothers, and we 
know no Arabic.” 

She heard and Wulf heard, but the watchers thought 
they were but welcoming each other, for Wulf began to 
talk also, random words in French, such as “ Greeting, 
sister 1 ” “ Well found, sister! ” and kLsed her on the 

forehead. 

Rosamund opened her eyes, which had closed, and, 
gaining her feet, gave one hand to each of the brethren. 
Then the voice of Masouda was heard interpreting the 
words of Sinan. 

“ It seems, lady, that you know these knights.’* 

‘‘I do — well. They are my brothers, from whom I 
was stolen when they were drugged and our father was 
killed.” 

“How is that, lady, seeing that you are said to be 
the niece of S^alah-ed-din ? Are the^-e knights, then, the 
nephews of Salah ed-din ? ” 

“ Nay,” answered Rosamund, “ they are my father's 
sons, but of another wife.” 

The answer appeared to satisfy Sinan, who fixed his 
eyes upon the pale beauty of Rosamund and asked no 
more questions. - While he remained thus thinking, a 
nois^ a^'se at cne end of the terrace, and the brethren, 
turning their heads, saw that the thick-set knight was 
striving to thrust his way through the guards who stood 
by the curtains and barred his path with the shafts of 
their spears. THfen it came into Godwin's mind that 
jyst before Rosamund unveiled he had seen this knigjut^ 
suddenly turn and walk down the terrace. • 

The lord Sinan looked up at the sound and made a 
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sign. Thereon two of the dais sprang to their feet and 
ran towards the curtain, where they spoke with the knight, 
who turned and came back with them, though slowly, as 
one who is unwilling. Now his hood had fallen from 
his head, and Godwin and Wulf stared at him as he 
advanced, for surely they knew those great shoulders, 
those round black eyes, those thick lips, and that heavy 
jowl. . 

“ I.ozclle ! It is Lozelle ! ” said GcjUwin. 

“ Aye,” echoed Rosamund ; “ it is Lozelle the double 
traitor, who betrayed me first to the soldiers of Saladin, 
and, because I Avould have none of his love, next to this 
lord Sinan.” 

Wulf heaid, and, as Lozelle drew near to them, sprang 
forward with an oath and struck him across the face with 
his mailed hand. Instantly guards thrust themselves be¬ 
tween them, and Sinan asked through Masouda: 

“ Why do you dare to strike this P'rank in my 
presence ? ” 

“Because, lord,” answered Wulf, “he is a rogue who 
has brought all these troubles on our house, I challenge 
him to meet me in battle to the death.” 

“And I also,” said Godwin. 

“ I am ready,” shouted Lozelle, stung to fury by the blow. 

“Then, dog, why did you try to run away when you 
saw our faces ? ” asked Wulf. 

Masouda held up her hand and began to interpret, 
addressing Lozelle, and speaking in the first person as 
the “ mouth ” of Sinan. 

“I thank you for your service who have served me 
before. Your messenger came, a Frank whom I knew 
in old days. As you had arranged it should be, I sent 
one of my fedais with soldiers to kill the men of Salah- 
ed-din on the ship and capture this lad^Ljvho is his niece, 
all of which it seems has been done. The bafg'^^that 
your messenger made was that the lady should be given 
over to you-” 

Here Godwin and Wulf ground their teeth and glared 
at him. 

“ But these knights say that you stole her, their kins-, 
worfian from them, and one of them has struck you and . 
challenged you to single combat, which challenge you 
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have accepted. I sanction the combat gladlj^, who have 
Jong deoired to see two knights of the Franks fight in 
tourney according to their custom. I will set the course, 
and you shall be given the best horse in my kingdom ; 
this knight shall nde his own. These are the conditions 
—the course shall be on the bridge between the inner 
•and outer gates of the castle city, and the fight, which 
must be to the death, shall take place on the night of 
the full moon—th^^ is, thiee days horn now. If you are 
victor, we will talk of the matter of the lady for whom 
you bargained as a wife.” 

“ My lord, my lord,” answered I^orelle, “ who can lay 
a lance on that terrible place in mooiihglit ? Is it thus 
that you keep faith with me ? ” 

“ I can and will I ” cried Wulf. “ Dog, I would fight 
you in the gates of hell, with my soul on the hazaid.” 

“ Keep faith with youiself,” said Sinan, ” who said 
that you accepted the challenge of this knight and made 
no conditions, and when you have proved upon his body 
that his quariel is not just, then speak of my faith with 
you. Nay, no more words ; when this fight is done we 
will speak again, and not before. Let him be led to the 
outer castle and there given of our best. Let my great 
black horse be brouglit to him that he may gallop it to 
and fro upon the bridge, or where he will within the 
circuit of the walls, by day or by night; but see that he 
has no speech with this lady whom he has betrayed into 
my power, oi*with these knights his foes, nor suffer him 
to come into my presence. I will not talk with a man 
who has been struck in the face, until he has washed 
away the blow in blood.” 

As Masouda finished translating, and before Lorelle 
could-answer, the lord Sinan moved his head, whereon 
guards sprang afi-ward and conducted Lozelle from the 
ternHw.* 

“Farewell, Sir Thief,” cried Wulf after him, “till we 
meet again upon the narrow bridge and there settle our 
account. You have fought Godwin, perhaps you will have 
better luck with Wulf.” _ ^ 

* Lozelle glared back at him, and, finding no answer, w&it 
on his way. 

** Your report,” said Sinan, addressing the tall fedai who 
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all this while had lain upon his face before hiin^ still as the 
form that was stictched upon the bier. “There should 
have been another j)risoner, the great emir Hassan. Also, 
where is the Frankish spy ? ” 

The fedtn rose and spoke. 

“ Lord/* he said, “ I did your bidding. The knight who 
has gone steered the ship into the bay, as had been at ranged.'* 
I attacked with the dayliglit. The soldiers of Salah-ed -din 
Jought bravely, for the lady here saw, us, and gave them 
time to gather, and we lost many men. We overcame and 
killed them all, except the prince JIassan, whom we took 
prisoner. I left some men to watch the ship. The crew 
we spared, as they were the seivanls of the Frank Lozelle, 
setting them loose upon the beach, together with a Frankish 
woman, who was the servant of the lady lieie, to find their 
way to the nearest city. This woman I would have killed, 
but the lady your captive begged for her life, saying she had 
come from the land of the Franks to seek bci husband ; so, 
having no oiders, I let her go. Ytsteiday morning we 
stalled for Masyaf, the prince Ilassan riding in a litter 
together with that Frankish spy who was here a while ago, 
and told you of the coming of the sJiip. At night they 
slept in the same tent; I left the prince bound and set 
a guard, but in the morning when we looked we found him 
gone—how, I know not—and lying in the tent the Frankish 
spy, dead, with a knife-wound through his heart. Behold I “ 
and withdrawing the cloth from the stretcher he revealed 
the stiff form of the spy Nicholas, w’ho lay^'there dead, a 
look of terror frozen on his lace. 

“ At least this one has come to an end he deserved,” 
muttered Wulf to Godwin. 

“ So, having searched without avail, I came on here with 
the lady your prisoner and the Frank Lozelle. I have 
spoken.” ^ 

Now, when he had heard this report, forgetting 
Sinan rose from his cushion and stepped forward two paces. 
There he halted, with fury in his glittering eyes, looking 
like a man clothed in a black bell. For a moment he 
, stroked his beard, and the brethren noted that on the first 
fingec of his right hand was a ring so like to that whicli 
hung about the neck of Godwin that none could liave told 
them apart. 
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**Man,” Sinan said in a low voice, “what have you 
done ? You have let the emir Hassan go, who is the most 
trusted friend and general of the Sultan of Damascus. By 
now he is there, or near it, and within six days we shall see 
the army of Salah ed>diii riding across the plain. Also you 
have not killed the crew and the Frankish woman, and 
they too will make report of the taking of the ship and the 
Capture of this lady, who is of the house of Salah-ed-din and 
whom he seeks more earnestly than all the kingdom of the 
Franks. What ha\% you to say ? ” 

“ Lord,*’ answered the tall fedaiy and bis hand trembled 
as he spoke, “ most mighty lord, I had no orders as to the 
killing of the ciew from your lips, and the Frank Lozelle 
told me that he had agreed with you that they should be 
spared.” 

“Then, slave, he lied. He agreed with me through 
that dead spy that they should be slain, and do you not 
know that if I give no orders in such a Cvise I mean death, 
not life ? But what of the prince Hassan ? 

“ Lord, I have nothing to say. I think that he must 
have bribed the spy named Nicholas ”—and he pointed to 
the corpse—“ to cut his bonds, and afterwards killed the 
man tor vengeance sake, for by the body we found a heavy 
purse of gold. That he hated him as he hated yonder 
Lozelle 1 know, for he called them dogs and traitors in the 
boat; and since he could not strike them, his hands being 
bound, he spat in their faces, cursing them in the name of 
Allah. That, is why, Lozelle being afraid to be near him, 
I set the spy Nicholas, who was a bold fellow, to watch over 
him, and two soldiers outside the tent, while Lozelle and I 
watched the lady.” 

“ Let those soldiers be brought,” said Sinan, “ and tell 
their story.'* 

They were l^iought and stood by their captain, but they 
had story to tell. They swore that they had not slept 
on guard, nor heard a sound, yet when morning came the 
prince was gone. Again the Lord of Death stroked his 
black beard. Then he held up the Signet before the eyes 
of the three men* saying : 

• “ You see the token. Go.** ^ 

“ Lord,** said the “ I have served you welT for 
many years.** 
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“ Your service is ended. Go ! ” was the stern answer. 

The /fM bowed his head in salute, stood for a moment 
as though lost in thought, then, turning suddenly, walked 
with a steady step to the edge of the abyss, and leapt. For 
an instant the sunlight shone on his white and fluttering 
* robe, then from the deeps of that darksome place floated up 
the sound of a heavy fall, and all was still. 

“Follow your captain to Paiadise,” said Sinan to the 
two stddicrs, whereon one of them drew a knife to stab 
himself, but a tfai’ spjang up, saying : ' 

“Beast, would you shed blood before your lord? Do 
you not know the custom ? Begone I ” 

So the pool men went, the first with a steady step, 
and the second, who was not so brave, reeling over the 
edge of the precipice as one might who is drunken. 

“It is finished,'’ said the efafs^ cla])ping their .hands 
gently. “ Dread lord, we thank thee for thy justice.” 

But Rosamund turned sick and faint, and even ihe 
brethren paled. Tiiis man was terrible indeed-—if he wei^ 
a man and not a de\il—and they were in his power. How 
long would it be, they wondered, bclore they also were 
bidden to walk that gulf? Onl}'^ Wulf swore in his 
heart that if he went by this road Sinan should go with 
him. 

Then the corpse of the false palmer was home away to 
be thrown to the eagles which always hovered over that 
house of death, and Sinan, having re-seated himself upon 
the cushion, began to talk again through Ijjs “mouth” 
Masouda, in a low, quiet voice, as though nothing had 
happened to anger him. 

“ Lady,” he said to Rosamund, “ your story is known to 
me. Salah-ed din seeks you, nor is it wonderful ”—here his 
eyes glittered with a new and horrible light—“ that he 
should desire to see such loveliness at his^ourt, although 
the Frank Lozt-lle swore through yonder dead sp^^^iat 
you are precious in his eyes because of some vision that has 
come to him. Well, this heretic sultan is my enemy ^hom 
Satan protects, for even my fedais have failed to kill him, 
and perhaps there will be war on account oT you. But have 
Ro f^iir, for the price at which you shall be delivered to him» 
is higlter than Snlah-ed-din him.self would care to pay, even 
for you. So, since this castle is impregnable, here you may 
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dwell at peace, nor shall any wish be denied you. Speak, 
and your wishes are fulfilled.” 

“ 1 desire,” said Rosamund in a low, steady voice, “ pro¬ 
tection against Sir Jhigh Lozelie and all men.” 

“It is yours. The Lord of the Mountain covers you 
with his own mantle.” 

“ I desire,” she went on, “ that my brothers here may 
kittge with me, that I may not feel alone among strange 
people.” ^ 

He thought awhile^ and answered ; 

“ Your brethren shall lodge near you in the guest castle. 
Why not, since Ironi them you cannot need protection ? 
They shall meet you at the feast and in the gaiden. But, 
lady, do you know it ? They came here upon faith ot some 
old tale of a promise made by him w^ho went before me to 
a«k my help to recover you from Salah-ed-din, unwitting 
that 1 was your host, not Salah-ed din. That they should 
meet you thus is a chance which makes even my wisdom 
wonder, for in it J sec omens. Now she whom they wished 
to rescue fioin Salah-ed-din, these tall brethren ol yours 
might wish to rescue from Al-je-bal. Undei stand then, 
all of you, that from the Lord of Death there is but one 
escape. Yonder runs its path,” and he pointed to the 
dizzy place whence his three servants had leapt to their 
doom. 

“ Knights,” he went on, addressing Godwin and Wiilf, 
“ lead your sister hence. This evening 1 bid her and you 
to my banquet. ,Till then, farewell. Woman,” he added to 
Masouda, “accompany them. You know your duties ,* this 
lady is in your charge. Suffer that no strange man comes 
near her—above all, the Frank Lozellc. Dais^ take notice 
and let it be proclaimed—To these three is given the pro¬ 
tection of the Signet in all things, save that they must not 
leave my walls except under sanction of the Signet—nay, in 
its verv jir esence.” 

The dais rose, bowed, and seated themselves again. 
Then, guided by Masouda and preceded and followed by 
guards, the brethren and Rosamund walked down the 
terrace through the* curtains into the chancel-like place 
where men crouched upon the ground ; through the great 
hall where more men crouched upon the ground; through 
the ante-chamber where, at a word from Masouda, the 
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guards saluted; through passages to that place where they 
had slept. Here Masouda halted and said; 

Lady Rose of the Woild, who are fitly so named, I go 
to prepare your chamber. Doubtless you will wish to speak 
awhile with these your—brothers. Speak on and fear not, 
for it shall be my care that you are left alone, if only for a 
little while. Yet walls have cars, so 1 counsel you use that 
English tongue which none of us understand in the lancf of 
Al-je-bul—not even I.” 

Then Masouda bowed and wenC. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE EMIiASSY. 

The brethren and Rosamund looked at each other, lor 
having so much to say it seemed that they could not 
speak at all. Then with a low cry Rosamund said : 

“ Oh! let us thank God Who, after all these black 
months of travel and of danger, has thus brought us* 
together again,” and, kneeling down there together in 
the guest-hall of the Lord of Death, they gave thanks 
earnestly enough. 

Then, moving to the centre of the chamber where they 
thought that none would hear them, they began to speak 
in low voices and in English. 

“ Tell you your tale first, Rosamund,” said Godwin. 

She told it as shortly as she could, they listening without 
a word. 

Then Godwin spoke and told her theirs. Rosa¬ 
mund heard it, and asked a question almost in a whis¬ 
per. 

“Why does that beautiful, dark-eyed woman befriend 
you ? ” ♦ 

“ I do not know,” answered Godwin, “ unless it is be¬ 
cause of the accident of my having saved her from the 
lion.” 

Rosamund looked at him and smiled a little, and Wulf 
smiled also. Then she said : 

“ Blessings be oif that lion and all its tribe I I pray that 
she may not soon forget the deed, for it seems that our 
lives hang upon her favour. How ^trange is this story, 
and how*aesperate our case I How strange also that you 
should have come pn hither against her counsel, which, 
seeing what wc have, I think was honest.” 

•“We were led,” answered Godwin. “Your 

had wisdom at his death, and saw what we could not 
—.»» 
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“ Aye,” added Wulf, “ but I would that it had been into 
some other place, for T fear this lord Al-j^-bal at whose nod 
men hurl themselves to death.” 

“ He is hateful,” answered Rosamund with a shudder; 
“ worse even than the knight Lozelle; and when he fixes 
his eyes on me, my heart grows sick. Oh I that we could 
escape this place 1 ” ^ 

“ An cel in an osier trap has more chance of freedom,” 
Said Wulf gloomily. “ Let us at least be thankful that we 
are caged together—for how long, I Vender ? ” 

As he spoke Masouda appeared, attended by waiting 
women, and, bowing to Rosamund, said; 

“It is the will of the Master, lady, that I lead you to 
the chambers that have been made ready for you, there 
to rest until the hour of Ihe feast. Fetr not ; you shall 
meet your brethren then. You knights have leave, if it so 
pleases you, to exercise your horses in the gardens. They 
stand saddled in the com tj'ard, to which this woman will 
bring you,” and she pointed to one of those two maids who 
had cleaned the armour, “ and with them are guides and an 
escort.” 

“ She means that we must go,” muttered Godwin, adding 
aloud, “ Farewell, sister, until to-night.” 

So they parted, unwillingly enough. In the courtyard 
they found the horses, Flame and Smoke, as they had been 
told, also a mounted escort of four fierce-lookingyS'^/^‘ir and 
an officer. When they were in the saddle, this man, 
motioning to them to follow him, passed by an archway 
out of the courtyaid into the gardens. Hence ran a broad 
road strewn with sand, along which he began to gallop. 
This road followed the gulf which encircled the citadel 
and inner town of Masyaf, that was, as it were, an island 
on a mountain top with a circumference of over three 
miles. 

As tliey went, the gulf always on their right hand, 
holding in their horses to prevent their passing that of 
their guide, swift as it was, they saw another troop ap¬ 
proaching them. This was also preceded by an officer of 
the Assassins, as these servants of Al-je-bal were called by 
tbc Franks, and behind him, mounted on a splendid, coal- 
black steed and followed by guards, rode a mail-clad Frankish 
knight. 
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It is Lozelle,” said Wulf, “ upon the horse that Sinan 
promised him.” 

At the sight of the man a fury took hold of Godwin. 
With a shout of warning he drew his sword. Lozelle saw, 
and out leapt his blade in answer. Then sweeping past the 
officers who were with them and reining up their steeds, in 
a second they were face to face. Lozelle struck first and 
G^win caught the stioke upon his buckler, but before he 
could return it the fedais of either party rushed between 
them and thrust them* asunder. 

“ A pity,” said Godwin, as they driggr^d his horse away, 
*‘Had they left us alone I think, bi other, I might have 
saved you a moonlight duel.” 

“ That I do not want to miss, but the chance at his head 
was good if those fellows would have let you take it,” 
answered Wulf reflectively. 

Then the horses began to gallop again, and they saw no 
more of Lozelle. Now, skirting the edge ot the town, they 
came to the narrow, wall-less bridge that spanned the gulf 
between it and the outer gate and city. Here the officer 
wheeled his horse, and, beckoning to them to follow, 
charged it at full gallop. After him went the brethren— 
Godwin first, then Wulf. In the deep gateway on the 
further side they reined up. The captain turned, and 
began to gallop back faster than he had come—as fast, 
indeed, as his good beast would travel. 

“ Pass him I” cried Godwin, and shaking the reins loose 
upon the neck Flame he called to it aloud. 

Forward it sprang, with Smoke at its heels. Now they 
had overtaken the captain, and now even on that narrow 
way they had swept past him. Not an inch was there to 
spare between them and the abyss, and the man, brave as 
he was, expecting to be thrust to death, clung to his horse's 
mane with terror irjhis eyes. On the city side the brethren 
pulled up laughing among the astonished fedais who had 
waited for them there. 

“By the Signet,” cried the officer, thinking that the 
knights could not understand; these are not men ; they 
are devils, and their horses are goats of the mountains. I 
thought to frighten them, but it is I who was frightened, fo;r 
they swept past me like eagles of the air.” ^ 

“ Gallant riders and swnt, well-trained steeds,” answered 
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one of the fedais with admiration in his voice. “ The fight at 
the full moon will be worth our seeing.” 

Then once more they took the sand-strewn road and 
galloped on. Thrice they passed round the city thus, the 
last time by themselves, for the captain and fedats were far 
OLitbti ipped. Indeed it was not until they had unsaddled 
Flame and Smoke in their stalls that these appeared, 
spurring their foaming horses. Taking no heed of them,ihe 
brethren thrust aside the grooms, dressed their steeds down, 
ted and watered them. ^ 

Then having seen them eat, there being no more to 
do, they walked back to the guest-house, hoping to find 
Rosamund. But they found no Rosamund, so sat down 
together and talked of the wonderful things that had 
befallen them, and of what might befall them in the future ; 
of the meicy of Heaven also which had brought them all 
three together safe and sound, although it was in this house 
of hell. So the time passed on, till about the hour of sunset 
the women servants tame and led them to the bath, where 
the black slaves washed and perfumed them, clothing them 
in fresh robes above their armour. 

When they came out the sun was down, and the women, 
bearing torches in their hands, conducted them to a great 
and gorgeous hall which they had not seen before, built of 
fietled stone, and having a carved and painted roof. Along 
one side of this hall, that was lit with cressets, were a 
number of round-headed open arches supported by elegant 
white columns, and beyond these a marble terrace with 
flights of steps which led to the gardens oeneath. On the 
floor of this hall, each seated upon his cushion beside low 
tables inlaid with pearl, sat the guests, a hundred or 
more, all dressed in white robes on which the red 
dagger was blazoned, and all as silent as though they were 
asleep. , 

When the brethren reached the place the women left 
them, and servants with gold chains round their necks 
escorted them to a dais in the middle of the hall where were 
many cushions, as yet unoccupied, arranged in a semicircle, 
of which the centre was a divan higher and more gorgeous 
than the rest. ^ 

Here places were pointed out to them opposite the divan, 
and they took their stand by them. They had not long to 
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waily for presently there was a sound of music, and, heralded 
by troops of singing women, the lord Sinan approached, 
walking slowly down the length of the great hall. It was a 
strange procession, for after the women came the aged, 
white-robed dais^ then the lord Al-je-bal himself, clad now 
in his blood-red, festal robe, and wealing jewels on his 
turban. 

i^ound him marched four slaves, black as ebony, each of 
whom held a flaming torch on high, while behind followed 
the two gigantic guards who had stood sentry over him 
when he sat under the canopy ol justice. As he advanced 
down the hall every man in it rose and prostrated himself, 
and so remained until their lord was seated, save only the 
two brethren, who stood erect like the survivors among the 
slain of a battle. Settling himself among the cushions at 
one end of the divan, he waved his hand, whereon the 
feasters, and with them Godwin and Wulf, sat themselves 
down. 

Now there was a pause, while Sinan glanced along the 
hall impatiently. Soon the brethien saw why, since at the 
end opposite to that by which he had entered appeared 
more singing women, and after them, also escorted by four 
black torch-bearers, only these were women, walked Rosa¬ 
mund and, behind her, Masouda. 

Rosamund it was without doubt, but Rosamund trans¬ 
formed, for now she seemed an Eastern queen. Round her 
head was a coronet of gems from which hung a veil, but not 
so as to hide her face. Jewelled, too, were her heavy plaits 
of hair, jewelled fhc rose-silk garments that she wore, the 
girdle at her waist, her naked, ivory arms and even the 
slippers on her feet. As she approached in her royal-looking 
beauty all the guests at that strange feast stared first at her 
and next at each other. Then as though by a single impulse 
they rose and bowed. 

“ What can this mean ? muttered Wulf to Godwin as 
they did likewise; But Godwin made no answer. 

On catpe Rosamund, and now, behold I the lord Al-je-bal 
rose also and, giving her his hand, seated her by him on the 
divan. • 

“ Show no surprise, Wulf,” muttered Godwin, who had 
caught a warning look in the eyes of Masouda as she tooK 
up her position behind Rosamund. 
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Now the feast began. Slaves, running to and fi*o, 
set dish alter dish filled with strange and savoury meats, 
upon the little inlaid tables, those that were served to 
Si nan and his guests fashioned, all of them, of silver or 
of gold. 

Godwin and Wulf ate, though not for hunger’s sake, but 
of what they ate they remembered nothing who were 
watching Sinan and straining their ears to catch all be ^aid 
without seeming to take note or listen. Although she 
stiove to hide it and to appear indifferent, it was plain to 
llicm that Rosamund was much afraid. Again and again 
Sinan presented to her choice morsels of food, sometimes on 
the dishes and sometimes with his fingers, and these she 
was obliged to take. All the while also he devoured her 
with his fierce eyes, so that she shrank away from him to 
the fuitliest limit of the divan. 

Then wine, perfumed and spiced, was brought in golden 
cups, of which, having drunk, he offered to Rosamund. 
But she shook her head and asked Masouda for water, 
saying that she touched nothing stronger, and it was given 
her, cooled with snow. The brethren asked for water also, 
whereon Sinan looked at them suspiciously and demanded 
the reason. Godwin replied through Masouda that they 
were under an oath to touch no wine till they returned to 
their own country, having fulfilled their mission. To this 
he answered meaningly that it was good and right to keep 
oaths, but he feared that theirs would make them water- 
drinkers for the rest of their lives, a sa\^ng at which their 
hearts sank. 

Now the wine that he had drunk took hold of Sinan, 
and he began to talk who without it was so silent. 

“ You met the Frank Lozelle to-day,” he said to God¬ 
win through Masouda, when riding in my gardens, and 
drew your sword on him. Why dM you not kill him? 
Is he the better man ? ” 

“ It seems not, as once before I worsted him and I sit 
here unhurt, lord,” answered Godwin, “ Your servants 
thrust between and separated us.” 

Aye,” replied Sinan, “ I remember ; they had orders. 
Still, 1 would that you had killed him^ the unbelieving dog, 
Svho has dared to lift his eyes to this Rose of Roses, your 
sister. Fear not,” he went on, addressing Rosamund; ^he 
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shall offer you no more insult, who are henceforth under the 

f )rotcction of the Signet,” and stretching out his thin, cruel- 
ooking hand, on which gleamed the ring of power, he 
patted her on the arm. 

All of these things Masouda translated, while Rosamund 
dropped her head to hide her face, though on it were not 
the blushes that he thought, but loathing and alarm. 

’'"'^WuH glared at the Al-je-bal, whose head by good 
foitune was turned away, and so fierce was the rage swelling 
in his heart that a Kiist seemed to gather before his eyes, 
and through it this devilish chief of a people of murderers, 
clothed in his robe of flaming red, looked like a man steeped 
in blood. The thought came to him suddenly that he would 
make him what he looked, and his hand passed to his 
sword-hilt. But Godwin saw the terror in Masouda’s eyes, 
saw Wulf’s hand also, and guessed what was about to 
chance. With a swilt movement of his arm he struck a 
golden dish Irom the table to the marble floor, then said, in 
a clear voice in French : 

“ Brother, be not so awkward; pick up that dish, and 
answer the lord Sinan as is your right—I mean, touching 
the matter of Lozelle.” 

Wulf stooped to obey, and his mind cleared which had 
been so near to madness. 

“ I wish it not, lord,” he said, “ who, if I can, have your 
good leave to slay this lellow on the third night from 
now. It I fail, then let my brother take my place, but not 
before.” « 

“Yes, I forgot,” said Sinan. “So I decreed, and that 
will be a fight X wish to see. If he kills you then your 
brother shall meet him. And if he kills you both, then 
perhaps I, Sinan, will meet him—in my own fashion. 
Sweet lady, knowing where the course is laid, say, do you 
fear to see this fra'/J ” 

Rosamund’s face paled, but she answered proudly: 

“Why should I fear what my brethren do not fear? 
They afe brave knights, bred to arms, and God, in Whose 
hand are all our destinies—even yours, O Lord of Death— 
He will guard the right.” 

« When this speech was translated to him Sinan qu^ed ^ 
•a little. Then he answered: 

“ Lady, know that /am the Voice and Prophet of Allah 

M 
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—aye, and His sword to punish evil-doers and those who do 
not believe. Well, if what I hear is true, your brethren are 
skilled horsemen who even dared to pass'my servant on the 
narrow bridge, so victory may rest with them. Tell me 
which of them do you love the least, for he shall first face 
the sword of Lozelle ? ” 

Now as Rosamund prepared hci self to answer Masouda 
scanned hei face through her half-closed eyes. But, v-l.,at- 
ever she may have felt within, it remained calm and cold 
as though it weie cut in stone. 

“ To me they are as one man,” she said. “ When one 
speaks, both speak. 1 love them equally.” 

“ Then, Guest of my heart, it shall go as I have said. 
Brother Blue-eyes shall fight first, and if he falls then 
brother Grey-eyes. The feast is ended, and it is my hour 
for player. Slaves, bid the people fill their cups. Lady, I 
pray of you, stand forward on the dais.” 

She obeyed, and at a sign the black slave-women 
gathered behind her with their flaming toiches. Then 
Sinan rose also, and cried with a loud voice: 

” Servants of Al-je-bal, pledge, I command you, this 
Flower of flowers, the high-born Princess of Bardbec, the 
niece of the Sultan Salah-ed-din, v\hoin men call the 
Gieat,” and he sneered, “though he be not so great as I, 
this Queen of maids who soon-” Then, checking him¬ 

self, he diank off his wine, and with a low bow presented 
the emj)ty, jewelled cup to Rosamund. 

All the company drank also, and |houted till the 
hall rang, for her loveliness as she stood thus in the 
fierce light of the torchc'^, aflame as these men were 
with the vision-breeding wine of Al-je-bal, moved them to 
madness. 

“ Queen 1 Queen 1 ” they shouted. “ Queen of our 
Master and of us all 1 ” i, 

Sinan heard and smiled. Then, motioning for silence, 
he took the hand of Rosamund, kissed it, and turning, 
passed from the hall preceded by his singing women and 
surrounded by the duis and guards. 

Godwin and Wulf stepped forward*to speak with Rosa¬ 
mund, but Masouda interposed herself between them, sayjiiig 
ii^h cold, clear voice : 

“ It is not permitted. Go, knights, and cool your brows 
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in yonder garden, where sweet water runs. Your sister is 
my charge. Fear not, for she is guarded.” 

“ Come,” said Godwin to Wult; “ we had best obey.” 

So together they walked through the crowd of those 
feasters that remained, for most of them had already left 
the hall, who made way, not without reverence, for the 
brethren of this new star of beauty, on to the terrace, and 
' ijQpi the teirace into the gardens. Here they stood awhile 
in the sweet freshness of the night, which was very grateful 
after the heated, p|rfume-laden air of the banquet; then 
began to wander up and down among the scented trees and 
flowers. The moon, floating in a cloudless sky, was almost 
at its full, and by her light they saw a wondrous scene. 
Under many of the trees and in tents set about here and 
there, rugs were spread, and to them came men who had 
drunk of the wine of the feast, and cast themselves down to 
sleep. 

“ Are they drunk ? ” asked Wulf. 

“ It would seem so,” answered Godwin. 

Yet these men appeared to be mad rather than drunk, 
for they walked steadily enough, but with wide-set, dreamy 
eyes j nor did they seem to sleep uj)on the rugs, but lay 
there staring at the sky and muttering with their lips, their 
faces steeped in a strange, unholy rapture. Sometimes they 
would rise and walk a few paces with outstretched arms, 
till the arms closed as though they clasped something 
invisible, to which they bent their heads to babble awhile. 
Then they walked back to theiv rugs again, wheie they 
remained silent. 

As they lay thus white-veiled women appeared, who 
crouched by tne heads of these sleepers, murmuring into 
their ears, and when from time to time they sat up^ gave 
them to diink from cups they carried, after partaking of 
which they lay doyn again and became quite senseless. 

Only the women would move on to others and serve 
them likewise. Some of them approached the brethren with 
a slow, g^liding motion, and ofler^ them the cup ; but they 
walked forward, taking no notice, whereupon the girls left 
them, laughing softly, and saying such things as “ To-morrow 
we shall meet,” or ** Soon you will be glad to drink and enter 
ihto paradise.” ^ 

” When the time comes doubtless we sliall be glad, who 
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have dwelt here,” answered Godwin gravely; but as he 
spoke in French they did not understand him. 

“ Step out, brother,” said Wulf, “ for at'the very sight of 
those rugs I grow sleepy, and the wine in the cups sparkles 
as bright as their bearers’ eyes.” 

So they walked on towards the sound of a waterfall, and, 
when they came to it, drank, and bathed their faces and 
heads. <jt- 

“This is better than their wine,” said Wulf. Then, 
catching sight of more women flitting round them, looking 
like ghosts amid the moonlit glades, they pressed forward 
till they reached an open sward where there were no rugs, 
no sleepers, and no cup-bearers. “ Now,” said Wulf, halting, 
“ tell me what does all this mean ? ” 

“ Are you deaf and blind ? ” asked Godwin. “ Cannot 
you see tnat yonder fiend is in love with Rosamund, and 
means to take her, as he well may do ? ” 

Wulf groaned aloud, then answered; 

“ I swear that first I will send his soul to hell, even 
though our own must keep it company.” 

“Aye,” answered Godwin, “ I saw; you went near to it 
to-night. But remember, that is the end for all of us. Let 
us wait then to strike until we must—to save her from 
worse things.” 

“ Who knows that we may find another chance ? Mean¬ 
while, meanwhile-” and again he groaned. 

“ Among those ornaments that hung about the waist of 
Rosamund I saw a jewelled knife,” answerefl Godwin sadly. 
“ She can be trusted to use it if need be, and after that we 
can be trusted to do our worst. At least, I think that we 
should die in a fashion that would be remembered in this 
mountain.” 

As they spoke they had loitered towards the edge of the 
glade, and halting there stood silent, (till presently from 
under the shadow of a cedar tree appeared a solitary, white- 
robed woman. 

“ Let us be going,” said Wulf; ‘‘here is another«of them 
with her accursed cup.” 

But before they could turn the woman glided up to them 
and suddenly unveiled. It was Masouda. 

^"‘Follow me, brothers Peter and John,” she said in a_ 
laughing whisper. “ I have words to say to you. What I 
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You will not drink ? Well, it is wisest.” And emptying 
the cup upon the ground she flitted ahead of them. 

Silently as a wraith she went, now appearing in the 
open spaces, now vanishing beneath the dense gloom of 
cedar boughs, till she reached a naked, lonely rock which 
stood almost upon the edge of the gulf. Opposite to 
t!‘*^^rock was a great mound such as ancient peoples reared 
over the bodies of their dead, and in the mound, cunningly 
hidden by growing slyubs, a massive door. Masouda took 
a key from her girdle, and, having looked around to see that 
they were alone, unlocked it. 

“ Enter,” she said, pushing them before her. 

They obeyed, and through the darkness within heard 
her close the door, 

“ Now we are safe awhile,” she said with a sigh, ” or, at 
least, so I think. But 1 will lead you to where there is 
more light.” 

Then, taking each of them by the hand, she went for¬ 
ward along a smooth incline, till presently they saw the 
moonlight, and by it discovered that they stood at the 
mouth of a cave wlaich was fringed with bushes. Running 
up from the depths of the gulf below to this opening was a 
ridge or shoulder of rock, very steep and narrow. 

“ See the only road which leads from the citadel of 
Masyaf save that across the bridge,” said Masouda. 

“A bad one,” answered Wulf, staring downward. 

” Aye, yet hyses trained to rocks can follow it. At its 
foot is the bottom of the gulf, and a mile or more away to 
the left a deep cleft which leads to the top of the mountain 
and to freedom. Will you not take it now ? By to-morrow’s 
dawn you might be for away.” 

And where would the lady Rosamund be ? ” asked 
Wulf. , 

“ In the harem of the lord Sinan—^that is, very soon,” 
she answered, coolly. 

** Oh,, say it not 1 ” he exclaimed, clasping her arm, while 
Godwin leaned back against the wall of the cave. 

” Why should I hide the truth ? Have you no eyes to 
see that he is enamoured of her loveliness—^like others? ^ 
Lilten; a while ago my master Sinan chanced to lose«liis 
queen—how, we need not ask, but it is said that she wearied 
Him. Now, as he must by law, he mourns for her a month, 
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from full moon to full moon. But on the day after the full 
moon—that is, the third morning from ncrv^r—^he may wed 
again, and I think there will be a mariiage. Till then, 
however, your sister is as safe as though she yet sat at 
home in England before Salah-ed-din dreamed his dream.” 

“ Therefore,” said Godwin, “ within that time she must 
either escape or die.” at- 

“ There is a third way,” answered Masouda, shrugging 
her shoulders. “She might stay an<^.become the wife of 
Sinan.” 

Wulf muttered something between his teeth, then 
stepped towards her threateningly, saying; 

“ Rescue her, or-” 

** Stand back, pilgrim John,” she said with a laugh. 
“ If I rescue her, which indeed would be hard, it will not 
be for fear of your great sword.” 

“ What, then, will avail, Masouda ? ” asked Godwin in a 
sad voice. “To promise 70 // money would be useless, even 
if we could.” 

“ I am glad that you spared me that insult,” she replied 
with flashing eyes, “for then there had been an end. let,” 
she added more humbly, “ seeing my home and business, 
and what I appear to be,” and she glanced at her dress and 
the empty cup in her hand, “ it had not been strange. 
Now hear me, and forget no word. At present you are in 
favour with Sinan, who believes you to be the brothers of 
the lady Rosamund, not her lovers ; but frqpi the moment 
that he learns the truth your doom is sealed. Now what 
the Frank Lozelle knows, that the Al-jc-bal may know at 
any time—and will know, if these should meet. 

“ Meanwhile, you are free; so to-morrow, while you ride 
about the garden, as you will do, take note of the tall rock 
that stands without, and how to reach cit from any point, 
even in the dark. To-morrow, when the moon is up, they 
will lead you to the narrow bridge, to ride your horses to 
and fro there, that they may learn not to fear it-in that 
light. When you have stabled them go into the gardens 
and come hither unobserved, as the placfe being so far away 
, you can do. The guards will let you pass, thinking onjy 
thaf you desire to drink a cup of wine with some fair friend, 
as is the custom of our guests. Enter this cave—here is 
the key,” and she handed it to Wulf, “and if I be not 
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there, await me. Then I will tell you my plan, if I have 
any, but until then I must scheme and think. Now it 
grows lale--go.” 

“ And you, Masouda,” said Godwin, doubtfully ; “ how 
will you escape this place ? ” 

“ }3y a road you do not know of, for I am mistress of the 
s’rrets of this city. Still, J thank you for your thought of 
me. Go, 1 say, and lock the door behind you.” 

So they went in silence, doing as she bade them, and 
walked back througlf the gardens, that now seemed empty 
enough, to the stable entrance of the guest-house, where the 
guards admitted than without question. 

That night the brethren slept together in one bed, 
fearing that if they lay sepaiate they might be searched in 
their sleep and not awake. Indeed, it seemed to them 
that, as before, they he^rd footsteps and voices in the dark¬ 
ness. 

Next morning, when they had bieakfasted, they loitered 
awhile, hoping to win speech with Rosamund, or sight of 
her, or at the least that Masouda would come to them ; but 
they saw no Rosamund, and no Masouda came. At length 
an officer appeared, and beckoned to them to follow him. 
So they followed, and were led through the halls and 
passages to the terrace of justice, where Sinan, clad in his 
black robe, sat as before beneath a canopy in the midst 
of the sun-lit marble floor. Theie, too, beside him, also 
beneath the canopy and gorgeously apparelled, sat Rosa¬ 
mund. They Itrove to advance and speak with her, but 
guards came between them, pointing out a place where they 
must stand a few yards away. Only Wulf said in a loud 
voice, in English: 

“ Tell us, Rosamund, is it well with you ? ” Lifting her 
pale face, she smile^ and nodded. 

Then, at the bidding of Sinan, Masouda commanded 
them to ne silent, saying that it was not lawful for them to 
speak tp the Lord of the Mountain, or his Companion, 
unless they were first bidden so to do. So having learnt 
what they wished to know, they were silent. 

Now some of the dats drew near the canopy, and con¬ 
sulted with their master on what seemed to be a great* 
‘ matter, for their faces were troubled. Presently he gave 
an order, whereon they resumed their seats and messengers 
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left the terrace. When they appeared again, in their 
company were three noblc-lookiiig Saraceris, who were ac¬ 
companied by a retinue of servants and wore green turbans, 
showing that they were descendants of the Prophet. These 
men, who seemed weary with long travel, marched up the 
terrace with a proud mien, not looking at the efaiis or anyone 
until they saw the brethren standing side by side, at whon} 
tliey staled a little. Next they caught sight of Rosamiffid 
sitting in the shadow of the canopy, and bowed to her, but 
of the Al-je-bal they took no note. * 

“ Who are you, and what is your pleasure ? ” asked 
Sinan, after he had eyed them awhile. “I am the ruler 
of this country. These are my ministers,” and he pointed 
to the “ and here is my sceptre,” and he touched the 
blood-red dagger broidered on his robe of black. 

Now that Sinan had declared himself the embassy 
bowed to him, couitcously enough. Then their spokes¬ 
man answeied him, 

“'I'hat sceptre we know ; it has been seen afar. Twice 
already we have cut down its beareis even in the tent of 
our master. Lord of Murder, we acknowledge the emblem 
of muider, and we bow to you whose title is the Gi eat 
Muiderer. As for our mission, it is this. We are the 
ambassadors of Salah-ed-din, Commander of the Faithful, 
Sultan of the East; in these papers signed with his signet 
are our credentials, if you would read them.” 

“ So,” answered Sinan, “ I have heard of that chief. 
What is his will with me ? ” * 

“ This, Al-je-bal. A Frank in your pay, and a traitor, 
has betrayed to you a certain lady, niece of Salah-ed-din, the 
princess of Baalbec, whose father was a Frankish noble named 
D’Arcy, and who herself is named Rose of the World. The 
Sultan Salah-ed-din, having been informed of this matter by 
his servant, the prince Hassan, who Scaped from your 
soldiers, demands that this lady, his niece, be delivered 
to him forthwith, and with her the head of the Frank 
Loaelle.” 

“ The head of the Frank Lozelle he inay have if he will 
after to-morrow night. The lady 1 keep,” snarled Sinan. 
WlMLt then ?, 

Then, Al-je-bal, in the name of Salah-ed-din, we declare 
war on you—war till this high place of yours is pulled stone 
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from stone; war till your tribe be dead, till the last man, 
woman, and child, be slain, until your carcase is tossed to 
the crows to feed on.*’ 

Now Sinan rose in fury and rent at his beard. 

“ Go back,” he said, “ and tell that dog you name a 
sultan, that low as he is, the humble-born ?on of Ayoub, I, 
Al;ic-bal, do him an honour that he does not deserve. My 
quetift is dead, and two days from now, when my month of 
mourning^ is expired, I shall take to wife his niece, the 
princess of Baalbec, Who sits here beside me, my bride 
elect.” 

At these avoids Rosamund, who had been listening 
intently, staited like one who has been stung by a snake, 
put her hands before her face, and groaned. 

“ Princess,” said the ambassador, who was watching her, 
“you seem to understand our language ; is this your will, to 
mate your noble blood wdth that of the heretic chief of the 
Assassins ? ” 

“Nay, nay!” she cried. “It is no will of mine, who 
am a helpless prisoner and by faith a Chiistian, If my 
uncle Salah-ed'din, is indeed as great as I have heard, 
then let him show his power and deliver me, and with 
me these my brethren, the knights Sir Godwin and Sir 
Wulf.” 

“So, you speak Arabic,”said Sinan. “Good; our loving 
converse will be easier, for the rest—well, the whims of 
women change. Now, you messengers of Salah-ed-din, 
begone, lest I seiM you on a longer journey, and tell your 
master that if he dares to lift his standards against my walls 
my fedais shall speak with him. By day and by night, not 
for one moment shall he be safe. Poison shall lurk in his 
cup and a dagger in his bed. Let him kill a hundred of 
them, and another hundred shall appear. His most trusted 
guards shall be his e/ecutioners. The women in his harem 
shall bring him to his doom—aye, death shall be in the very 
air he breathes. If he would escape it, therefore, let him 
hid© hiirfsclf within the walls of his city of Damascus, or 
amuse himself with lyars against the mad Cross-worshippers, 
and leave me to live in peace with this lady whom 1 nave 
chosen.” ^ 

• “ Great words, worthy of the Great Assassin,” said the 
ambassador. 
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“ Great words in truth, that shall be followed by gieat 
deeds. What chance has this lord of yours against a nation 
sworn to obey to the death ? You smife ? Then come 
hither you—and you.” And he summoned two of his cfais 
by name. 

7'hcy rose and bowed before him. 

“Now, my woithy servants,” he said, “show these 
heretic dogs how you obey, that their master may learnftHe 
power of 3 ’our master. You are old and weary of life. 
Begone, and await me in Paradise.” ' 

The old men bowed again, trembling a little. Then, 
straightening themselves, without a word they ran side by 
side and leapt into the abyss. 

“Has Salah-ed-din servants such as these?”asked Sinan, 
in the silence that followed. “ Well, what they have done, 
all would do, if I bid them slay him. Back, now ; and, if 
you will, take these Fianks back with you, who are my 
guests, that they may bear witness of what you have seen, 
and of the state in which you left their sister. Translate to 
the knights, woman.” 

So Masouda translated. Then Godwin answered through 
her. 

“ We understand little of this matter, who are ignorant 
of your tongue, but, O Al-je-bal, ere we leave your sheltering 
roof we have a quarrel to settle with the man Lozelle. 
After that, with your permission, we will go, but not 
before.” 

Now Rosamund sighed, as if in relief and Sinan an- 
sweied: 

“ As you will ; so be it,” adding, “ Give these envoys 
food and drink befoie they go.” 

But their spokesman answered : 

“We partake not of the bread and salt of murderers, 
lest we should become of their fellowlhip. Al-je-bal, we 
depart, but within a week we appear again in the company 
of ten thousand spears, and on one of them shall your head 
be set. Your safe-conduct guards us till the sunset. After 
that, do your worst, as we do ours. .High Princess, our 
counsel to you is that you, slay yoursdf, and so gain im- 
racfft^ honour.” • 

Then, bowing to her one by one, they turned and 
marched down the terrace followed by their servants. 
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Now Sinan waved his hand and the court broke up, 
Rosamund leaving* it first, accompanied by Masouda and 
escoited by guards, after which the brethren were com¬ 
manded to depart also. 

So they went, talking earnestly of all these things, but, 
save in God, finding no hope at all 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE COM HAT ON THE BRIDGE. 

“ Saladin will come,” said Wulf the hopeful, and from the 
high place where they stood he pohited to the plain be¬ 
neath, acioss which a band of horsemen moved at full 
gallop. “ Look ; yonder goes his embassy.” 

“ Aye,” answered Godwin, “ he will come, but, I fear 
me, too late.” 

“ Yes, brother, unless we go to meet him. Masouda has 
promised.” 

“ Masouda,” sighed Godv in. “ Ah 1 to think that so 
much should hang upon the faithfulness of one woman.” 

“It does not hang on her,” said Wulf; “it hangs on 
Fate, who writes with her finger. Come, let us ride.” 

So, followed by their escort, they rode in the gardens, 
taking note, without seeming to do so, of the position of 
the tdl rock, and of how it could be approached from every 
side. Then they went in again and waited for some sign or 
word of Rosamund, but in vain. That night there was no 
feast, and their meal was brought to them in the guest¬ 
house. While they sat at it Masouda appeared for a 
moment to tell them that they had leave tft ride the bridge 
in the moonlight, and that their escort would await them 
at a certain hour. 

The brethren asked if their sister Rosamund was not 
coming to dine with them. Masouda answered that as the 
queen-elect of the Al-je-bal it was not lawful that she should 
eat with any other men, even her brothers. Then as she 
passed out, stumbling as though by accident, she brushed 
against Godwin, and muttered : 

“ Remember, to-night I ” and was gone. 

When the moon had been up an .hour the officer of 
their escort appeared, and led them to their horses, which 
' wer^ waiting, and they rode away to the castle bridge. As 
they approached it they saw Lozelle departing on his great 
black stallion, which was in a lather of foam. It seemed 
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that he also had made trial of that perilous path, for the 
people, of whom there were many gathered there, clapped 
their hands and shouted, “Well ridden, Frank! Well 
ridden 1 ” 

Now, Godwin loading on Flame, they faced the bridge 
and walked their horses over it. Nor did these hang back, 
although they snorted a little at the black gulf on either 
side. Next they returned at a trot, then over again, and 
yet again at a canter and a gallop, sometimes together and 
sometimes singly. Lastly, Wulf made Godwin halt in the 
middle of the bridge aM galloped down upon him at speed, 
till within a lance’s length. Then suddenly he checked his 
horse, and while his audience shouted, wheeled it round on 
its hind legs, its fore hoofs beating the air, and galloped 
back again, followed by Godwin. 

“ All went well,” Wulf said as they rode to the castle, 
“ and nobler or more gentler horses were never crossed by 
men. I have good hopes for to-morrow night.” 

“ Aye, bi other, but I had no sword in my hand. Be not 
over confident, for Lozelle is desperate and a skilled fighter, 
as I know who have stood face to face with him. Moi cover, 
his black stallion is well trained, and has more weight than 
ouis. Also, yonder is a fearsome place on which to ride a 
course, and one of which none but that devil Sinan would 
have thought.” 

“ I shall do my best,” answered Wulf, “ and if I fall, why, 
then, act upon your own counsel. At least, let him not kill 
both of us.’’ 

Having stable'! their horses the brethren wandered into 
the garden, and, avoiding the cup-bearing women and the 
men whom they plied with their drugged drink, drew by a 
round-about road to the tall rock. Then, finding themselves 
alone, they unlocked the d^r, and slipping through it, locked 
it again on the further ^e and groped their way to the 
moonlit mouth of thi cave. Here they stood awhile study¬ 
ing the descent of the gulf as best they could in that light, 
till suddenly Godwin, feeling a hand upon his shoulder, 
started round to find himself face to face with Masouda. 

“ How did you cqmo»? ” he asked. 

.By a road in which is your only hope,” she answered, 
“ l^pw, Sir Godwin, waste no words, for my time is shmt, 
byut if think that you can trust me—and this is for 
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to judge—give me the Signet which hangs about your neck. 
If not, go hack to the castle and do your best to save the 
lady Rosamund and yourselves.” 

Thiustirig down his hand between his mail shiit and his 
breast, Godwin drew out the ancient ring, carved with the 
mysterious signs and veined with the emblem of the dagger, 
and handed it to Ma^ouda. 

“ You trust indeed,” she said with a little laugh, as, after 
scanning it closely by the light of the moon and totlfching 
her forehead with it, she hid it in her bosom, 

“ Yes, lady,” he answered, “I trufit you, though why you 
should risk so much for us 1 do not know.” 

“ Why ? Well, perhaps for hate’s sake, for Sinan does 
not rule by love; perhaps because, being of a wild blood, I am 
willing to set my life at hazard, who care not if I win or die; 
perhaps because you saved me from the lioness. What is 
It to you. Sir Godwin, why a ccitain woman-spy of the 
Assassins, whom in your own land you would spit on, chooses 
to do this or that ? ” 

She ceased and stood before him with heaving breast and 
flashing e3"es, a mysterious wdiite figure in the moonlight, 
most beautiful to sec. 

Godwin felt his heart stir and the blood flow to his 
brow, but before he could speak Wulf broke in, saying : 

“ You bade us spare words, lady Masouda, so tell us what 
we must do.” 

“This,” she answered, becoming calm again. “To¬ 
morrow night about this hour you fight Lozelle upon the 
narrow way. That is certain, for all the Ay talks of it, and, 
whatever chances, Al-je-bal will not deprive them of the 
spectacle of this fray to the death. Well, you may fall, 
though that man at heart is a coward, whicn you are not, 
for here courage alone will avr'^ nothing, but rather skill 
and horsemanship and trick of war. If so, then Sir Godwin 
fights him, and of this business none can tell the end. 
Should both of you go down, then I will do my best to save 
your lady and take her to Salah-ed-din, with whom she will 
be safe, or if I cannot save her I will find her a'means to 
save herself by death.” * c 

“ You swear that ? ” said Wulf. 

* “I have said it; it is enough,” she answered c im¬ 
patiently. 
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“Then I face the bridge and the knave Lozelle 
with a light heart,” said Wulf again, and Masouda went 
on: 

“ Now if you conquer, Sir Wulf, or if you fall and your 
brother conquers, both of you—or one of you, as it may 
happen—must gallop back at full speed towards the stable 

f ate that lies more than a mile from the castle bridge. 

lour^fd as you are, no horse can keep pace with you, nor 
must you stop at the gate, but ride on, ride like the wind 
till you reach this pb^e. The gardens will be empty of 
feasters and of cup-bearers, who with every soul within the 
city will have gathered on the walls and house-tops to see 
the fray. There is but one fear—by then a guard may be 
set before this mound, seeing that Salah-ed dm has declared 
war upon Al-je bal, and though yonder road is known to 
few, it is a road, and sentries may watch here. If so, you 
must cut them down or be cut down, and bring your story 
to an end. Sir Godwin, here is another key, that you may 
use if you aie alone. Take it.” 

He did so, and she continued : 

“ Now if both of you, or one of you, win through to this 
ca\e, enter with your horses, lock the door, bar it, and wait. 
It may be I will join you here with the piinccss. But if I 
do not come by the dawn and you are nut discovered and 
overwhelmed—which should not be, seeing that one man 
can hold that door against many—then know that the 
worst has happened, and fly to Salah-ed-din and tell him of 
this road, by whi|?h he may take vengeance upon hi** loe 
Sinan. Only then, I pray you, doubt not that I have done 
my best, who if I fail must die—most horribly. Now, fare¬ 
well, until we meet again or—do not meet again. Go; you 
know the road.” 

Thw turned to obe^f^ut when they had gone a few 
paces Godwin looked round and saw Masouda watching 
them. The moonlight shone lull upon her face, and by it 
he saw also that tears were running from her dark and 
tender eyes. Bark he came again, a*id with him Wulf, for 
that sight drew them. ^Down he bent before hei till his 
knee touched the grbund, and, taking her hand, he kissed 
it, and said in his gentle voice : 

** Henceforth through life, through death, we serve 
^ies,” and what he did Wulf did* also. 
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“ Mayhap,” she answered sadly; “ two ladies—but one 
love.” 

Then they went, and, creeping through the bushes to 
the path, wandered about awhile among the revellers and 
came to the gucst-liouse safely. 

Oj ce more it was night, and high above the mountain 
fortress of Masv if shone the full summer moon, lightyjg crag 
and tower as with some vast silver Limp. Forth from the 
giRst house gate rode the brethren ,side by side upon their 
splendid steeds, and the moon-rays sparkled on their coats of 
mail, till ir polished bucklers, blazoned with the cognizance 
of a grinning skull, their close-fitting helms, and the points 
of the long tough lances that had been given them. Found 
them rode their escort, while in front and behind went a 
mob of people. 

The natif)!! of the Assassins had thrown off its gloom 
this night ; for the while it was no longer oppressed even 
by the feai of attack fioin Saladin, its mighty foe. To death 
it was accustomed ; death was its watchword ; death in 
many drcadtul forms its daily bicad. From the walls of 
Masyaf day by day, fedais went out to murder this great 
one, or that great one, at the bidding of their lord Sman. 

For the most pait they came not back again ; they waited 
week by w'eek, month by month, year by year, till the 
moment was ripe, then ga\e the poisoned cup or drove 
home the daggci, and escaped or were slain. Death waited 
them abroad, and if they failed, death wr ted them at home. 
Their dreadful caliph was himself a sword of death. At his 
will they hurled themselves from towers or from precipices; 
to satisfy his policy they sacrificed their wives and children. 
And their rewaid—in life, the di jgged cup and voluptuous 
dreams ; after it, as they beliei^u> a still more voluptuous 
paradise. c 

All forms of human agony and doom w-ere known to this 
people; but now they were promised an unfamiliar sight, 
that of Frankish knights slaying each other in single copibat 
beneath the silent moon, tilting at full gallop upon a narrow 
place where many might hesitate to Valk, and—oh, joy I-*— 
falling perchance, horse and rider together, into the depths 
bcfow. So they were happy, for to them yds w^as a night 
of festival, to be followed by a morrow of stiU greater festive {, 
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when their sultan and their god took to himself this stranger 
' beauty as his wife. Doubtless, too, he would soon weary of 
her, and they would be called together to see her cast from 
some topmost tower and hear her frail bones break on the 
cruel rocks below, or—^as had happened to the last queen— 
to watch her writhe out her life m the pangs of poison upon 
a charge of sorceiy. It was indeed a night of festival, a night 
filled 4^11 ol promise of rich joys to coni'". 

On rode the brethren, with stern, impassive faces, but 
wondering in their hgarts whether they would live to see 
another dawn. The shouting crowd suiged round them, 
breaking through the circle of their guards. A hand was 
thrust up to Godwin ; in it was a letter, which he took and 
read by the bright moonlight. It was written in English, 
and brief: 

“ I cannot speak with you. God be with you both, my 
brothers, God and the spirit of my father. Strike home, 
Wulf, strike home, Godwin, and fear not for me who will 
guard myself. Conquer or die, and in life or death, await 
me. To-morrow, in the flesh, or in the spirit, we will talk.— 
Rosamund.” 

Godwin handed the paper to Wulf, and, as he did so, 
saw that the guaids had caught its bearer, a vvitheied, grey¬ 
haired woman. They asked her some questions, but she 
shook her head. Then they cast her down, trampled the 
life out of her beneath their horses’ hoofs, and went on 
laughings The mob laughed also. 

“ Tear that ^paper up,” said Godwin. Wulf did so, 
saying: 

Our Rosamund has a brave heart. Well, we are of the 
same blood, and will not fail her.” 

Now they were conl^fb the open space in front of the 
nyarrow brieve, whefb, tier on tier, the multitude were 
ranged, kept back from its centre by lines of guards. On 
the flat-roofed houses also they were crowded thick as 
swarming bees, on the circling walls, and on the battlements 
that protected the far end of the bridge, and the houses of 
the outer city. Before the bridge was a low gateway, and 
up^n itA roof sat the Al-je-bal, clad in his scarlet robe of ^ 
> ^tival, and by his side, the moonlight gleaming on^ner 
jewels, Rosamund. In front, draped in a rich garment, a 
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dagger of gems in her dark hair, stood the interpreter or 
mouth ” Masouda, and behind were dais and guards. 

The brethren rode to the space before the arch and 
halted, saluting with their pennoiied spears. Then from the 
further side advanced another procession, which, opening, 
revealed the knight Lozclle riding on his great black horse, 
and a huge man and a fierce he seemed in his armour. 

“ What! ” he shouted, glowering at them. “ Aqa I to 
fight one against two ? Is this your chivalry ? " 

“Nay, nay. Sir Traitor,” answered Wulf. “Nay, nay, 
betrayer of Christian maids to the power of the heathen 
dog ; you have fought Godwin, now it is the turn of Wulf. 
Kill Wulf and Godwin remains. Kill Godwin and God 
remains. Knave, you look your last upon the moon,” 
Lozclle heard, and seemed to go mad with rage, or fear, 
or both. 

“Loid Sinan,” he shouted in Arabic, “this is murder. 
Am I, who have done you so much service, to be butchered 
for your pleasure by the lovers of that woman, whom you 
would honour with the name of wife ? ” 

Sinan heard, and stared at him with dull, angry eyes. 
“Aye, you may stare,” went on the maddened Lozelle, 
“but it is true—they are her lovers, not her brothers. 
Would men take so much pains for a sister’s sake, think 
you ? Would they swim into this net of yours for a sister’s 
sake ? ” 

Sinan held up his hand for silence. 

“ Let the lots be cast,” he said, “ for w^‘'atever these men 
are, this fight must go on, and it shall be fair,” 

So a dai^ standing by himself, cast lots upon the ground, 
and having read them, announced that Lozelle must run the 
first course from the farther sid^ of the bridge. Then one 
took his bridle to lead him aci%>3S. As he passed the 
brethren he grinned in their faces anh said ; 

“ At least this is sure, you also look your last upon the 
moon. I am avenged already. The bait that hooked me 
is a meal for yonder pike, and he will kill you both before 
her eyes to whet his appetite.” « ^ 

But the brethren answered nothing. 

The black horse of Lozelle grew dim in the distance of 
th\: moonlit bridge, and vanished beneath the farther arch-* 
way that led to the outer dty. Then a herald 
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Masouda translating his words, which another herald 
echoed from beyond the gulf. 

“ Tlirice will the trumpets blow. At the third blast of 
the trumpets the knights shall charge and meet in the 
centre of the bridge. Thenceforward they may fight as it 
pleases them, ahorse, or afoot, with lance, with sword, or 
with dagger, but to the vanquished no mercy will be shown. 
If be brought living fiom the bridge, living he shall be 
cast into the gulf. Hear the decree of the Al-je-bal! ” 

Then WulPs home was led forward to the entrance of 
the bridge, and from the farther side was led forward the 
horse of Lozelle. 

“Good luck, brother,” said Godwin as he passed him. 
“ Would that I rode this course instead of you.” 

“ Your turn may come, brother,” answered the grim 
Wulf, as he set his lance in rest. 

Now from some neighbouring tower pealed out the first 
long blast of trumpets, and dead silence fell on all the 
multitude. Grooms came forward to look to girth and 
bridle and stirrup strap, but Wulf waved them back. 

“ I mind my own harness,” he said. 

The second blast blew, and he loosened the great sword 
in its scabbard, that sword which had flamed in his forbear’s 
hand upon the turrets of Jerusalem. 

“Your gift,” he cried back to Rosamund, and her 
answer came clear and sweet: 

“ Bear it like your fathers, Wulf. Bear it as it was last 
borne in the haf at Steeple.” 

Then theie was another silence—a silence long and 
deep. Wulf looked at the white and narrow ribbon of the 
bridge, looked at the black gulf on either side, looked at 
the blue sky above, in^rbich floated the great globe of the 
golden moon. Then* ne leant forward and patted Smoke 
upon the neck. ^ 

For the third time the trumpets blew, and from either 
end of that bridge, two hundred paces long, the knights 
flashed towards each other like living bol^| of steel. The 
multitude rose to ivatch ; even Sinan rose. Only Rosa¬ 
mund sat still, gripping the cushions with her hands. 
Hallow rang tne hoofs of the horses upon the stonework^ 
^wifter and swifter they flew, lower and lower ben^ the 
^knights upon their saddles. Now they were near, and now 
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they met. The spears seem to shiver, the horses to hustle 
together on the narrow way and overhang its edge; then on 
came the black horse towards the inner city, and on sped 
Smoke towards the further gate. 

“ I'hey have passed 1 They have passed 1 ” roared the 
multitude. 

Look I Lozclle approached, reeling in his saddle, as 
well he might, for the helm was torn from his heacj and 
blood rail from his skull where the lance had grazed it. 

“ Too high, Wulf; too high,” said Godwin sadly. ‘^But 
oh ! if those laces had but held ! ” 

Soldiers caught the horse and turned it. 

“ Another helm ! ” ci ied Lozelle. 

“ Nay,” answered Sinan ; “yonder knight has lost his 
shield. New lances—that is all.” 

So they gave him a fresh lance, and, presently, at the 
blast of the trumpets again the hoiscs were seen speeding 
together over the narrow way. They met, and lo ! Lozelle, 
torn from his saddle, but still clinging to the reins, was 
flung backwards, far backwards, to fall on the stonework of 
the bridge. Down, too, beneath the mighty shock, went 
his black horse, a huddled heap, and lay there struggling. 

“ Wulf will fall over him ! ” cried Rosamund. But 
Smoke did not fell ; the stallion gathered itself together— 
the moonlight shone so clear that every watcher saw it—and 
since stop it could not, leapt straight over the fallen black 
horse—aye, and over the rider beyond—and sped on in its 
stride. Then the black found its feet ag.«n and galloped 
forward to the farther gate, and Lozelle also found his feet 
and turned to run. 

“ Stand 1 Stand, coward ! ” yelled ten thousand voices, 
and, hearing them, he drew his si^ofd and stood. 

Within three great strides Wulf ‘dragged his charger to 
its haunches, then wheeled it round. 

“ Charge him I ” shouted the multitude ; but Wulf re- 
mained seated, as though unwilling to attack ^ horseless 
man. Next he sprang from his saddle, and, accompanied by 
the horse Smoke, which followed him as a dog follows its 
master, walked slowly towards Lozelle, as he walked casting 
away his lance and drawing the great,**cross-hilted sword.^ 

Again the silence fell, and through it rang the cry of 
Godwin: ^ 
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D'Arcyt A D'Arcyl^' 

A jyArcyf A D'Arcy!^^ came back Wulf’s answer 
from the bridge* and his voice echoed thin and hollow in 
the spaces ot the gulf. Yet they rejoiced to hear it, for it 
told them that he was sound and strong. 

Wulf had no shield and Lozelle had no helm—^the fight 
was even. They crouched opposite each other, the &wordj> 
flas>«d aloft in the moonlight; from far away came the 
distant clank of steel, a soft, continual clamour of iron on 
iron. A blow fell on Wulf’s mail, who had naught where¬ 
with to guard himself, and he staggered back. Another 
blow, another, and another, and back, still back he reeled— 
back to the edge of the bridge, back till he struck against 
the horse that stood behind him, and, resting there a 
moment, as it seemed, regained his balance. 

Then there was a change. Look ! he rushed forward, 
wielding the great blade in both hands. The stroke lit 
upon T.o7elle’s shield and seemed to shear it in two, for in 
that stillness all could hear the clang of its upper half as it 
fell upon the stones. Beneath the weight of it he staggered, 
sank to his knee, gained his feet again, and in his turn gave 
back. Yes, now it was Lozelle who rocked and reeled. 
Aye, by St, Chad 1 Lozelle who went down beneath that 
mighty blow which missed the head but fell upon the 
shoulcfer, and lay there like a log, till presently the moon¬ 
light shone upon his mailed hand stretched upward in a 
prayer for mercy. 

From houseebp and terrace wall, from soaring gates and 
battlements, the multitude of the people of the Assassins 
gathered on either side the gulf broke into a roar that beat 
up the mountain sides like the voice of thunder. And the 
roar shaped itself to the^^a words : 

‘‘Kilt him 1 kill]j!f5l kiUhimt” 

Sinan held up his hand, and a sudden silence fell. Then, 
he, too, screamed in his thin voice : 

“ Kill him I He is conquered ! ” 

But •the great Wulf only leaned upon the cross-handle of 
his brand, and lopk^ at the fallen foe. Presently he 
seemed to speak with him; then Lozelle lifted the blade 
tlut lay beside him %tid gave it to him in token of sur** 
rfoder. Wulf handled it awhile, shook it on hi^ in 
K triumph, and whirled it about his head till it shone in 
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the moonlight. Next, with a s>hout he cast it from him 
far into the gulf, where it was seen for a moment, an arc ol 
gleaming light, and the next was gone. * 

Now, taking no more heed of the conquered knight, 
Wulf turned and began to walk towards his horse. 

Scarcely was his back towards him when Lozelle was on 
his feet again, a dagger in his hand. 

“ Look behind you ! ” yelled Godwin ; but the spectr^ors, 
pleased that the fight was not yet done, broke into a roar of 
clieers, Wulf heard and swung roundjf As he faced Lozelle 
the dagger struck him on the breast, and well must it have 
been for him that his mail was good. To use his sword he 
had neither space nor time, but ere the next stroke could 
fall Wulfs arms were about Lozelle, and the fight for life 
begun. 

To and fro they reeled and staggered, whirling round 
and round, till none could tell whicli of them was Wulf or 
which his foe. Now they were on the edge of the abyss, 
and, in that la.>t dread strain lor mastery, seemed to stand 
there still as stone. Then one man began to bend down. 
See ! his head hung over. Further and further he bent, 
but his arms could not be loosened. 

“ They will both go 1 ” cried the multitude in their 

joy* 

Look! A dagger flashed. Once, twice, thrice it gleamed, 
and those wrestlers fell apart, while from deep down in the 
gulf came the thud of a fallen body. 

“ AVhich—oh, which f " cried Kosamundf'from her battle¬ 
ment. 

“ Sir Hugh Lozelle,” answered Godwin in a solemn 
voice. 

Then the head of Rosamund fi^lL/orward on her breast, 
and for awhile she seemed to sleep. 

Wulf went to his horse, turned it about on the bridge, 
and, throwing his arm around its neck, rested for a space. 
Then he mounted and walked slowly towards the infier gate. 
Pushing through the guard and omter^t, Godwin rode out 
to meet him. 

e “^Bravely done, brother,” he said when they came fe^e 
to fa^. “ Say, are you hurt ? ” 

** Bruised and shaken—no more,” answered Wulf, 
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“A good beginning, truly. Now for the rest,’^ said 
Godwin. Then he glanced over his shoulder, and added, 
“ See, thcy'are leading Rosamund away, but Sinan remains, 
to speak with you doubtless, for Masouda beckons.” 

“ What shall we do ? ” asked Wulf. “ Make a plan, 
brother, for my head swims.” 

“ Hear what he has to say. Then, as your horse is not 
wouiMed either, lide for it when I give the signal as Masouda 
bade us. There is no other way. Pretend that you are 
wounded*.” • 

So, Godwin leading, while the multitude roared a 
welcome to the conquering Wulf who had borne himself 
so bravely for their pleasure, they rode to the mouth of the 
bridge and halted in the little space before the archway. 
There Al-je-bal spoke by Masouda. 

“ A noble fray,” he said. “ I did not think that Franks 
could fight so well. Say, Sir Knight, will you feast with me 
in my palace ? ” 

“I thank you, lord,” answered Wulf, ^‘but I must rest 
while my brother tends my hurts,” and he pointed to blood 
upon his mail. “ To-morrow, if it pleases you.” 

Sinan stared at them and stroked his beard, while they 
trembled, waiting for the word of fate. 

It came. 

‘‘Good. So be it. To-morrow I wed the lady Rose of 
Roses, and you two—her brothers—shall give her to me, as 
is fitting,” and he sneered. “ Then also you shall receive 
the reward of vSlour—a great reward, I promise you.” 

While he spoke Godwin, staring upward, had noted a 
.little wandering cloud floating across the moon. Slowly it 
covered it, and the place grew dim. 

“ Now,” he whispe^d, and bowing to the Al-je-bal, they 
pushed their horses ''lirough the open gate where the mob 
closed in on them, thus for a little while holding back the 
escort from following on their heels. They spoke to Flame 
and Smoke, and the good horses plunged onward side by 
side, separating the crowd as the prows of boats separate the 
water. In ten pa 0 es*it grew thin, in thirty it was behind 
them, for all folk were gathered about the archway where 
tjney could see, and none beyond. Forward they cantered, 
^ill the broad load turned to the left, and in that fairtf light 
they were hidden. 
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“ Away ! ” said Godwin, shaking his reins. 

Forward leapt the horses at speed. Again Godwin 
turned, taking that road which ran loundf the city wall and 
through the gardens, leaving the guest castle to the left, 
wheieas their escort followed that whereby they had come, 
which passed along the main street of the inner town, 
thinking that they were ahead of them. Three minutes 
more and they weie in the lonely gaidens, in whiclrthat 
night no women wandered and no neophytes dreamed in 
the pavilions. « 

“ Wulf,” said Godwin, as they swept forward, skimming 
the turf like swallows, “diaw your swoid and be ready. 
Remember, the seciet cave may be guarded, and, if so, we 
must kill or be killed.” 

Wulf nodded, and next instant two long blades flashed 
in the moonlight, for the little cloud had parsed away. 
Within a bundled paces ol them rose the tall rock, but 
between it and the mound were two mounted guards. 
These heard the beating of hoises’ hoofs, and wheeling 
about, stared to sec two armed knights sweeping down 
upon them like a wliiilwind. They called to them to stop, 
hesitating, then rode forwaid a few paces, as though won- 
dei ing whether this were not a vision. 

In a moment the brethren were on them. The soldiers 
lifted their lances, but ere they could thrust the sword of 
Godwin had caught one between neck and shoulder and 
sunk to his breast-bone, while the sword ot Wulf, used as a 
spear, had pieiced the other through and Hirough, so that 
those men fell dead by the door of the mound, never know¬ 
ing who had slain them. 

The brethien pulled upon their bridles and spoke to 
Flame and Smoke, halting them ^^liin a score of yards* 
Then they whet led round and spr^,^ from their saddles. 
Oae of the dead guards still held his horse’s reins, and the 
other beast stood by snorting. Godwin caught it before it 
stirred, then, holding all four of them, threw the key to 
Wulf and bade him unlock the door. Soon it was done, 
although he staggered at the task ; tlv^n Jie held the horses, 
while one by one Godwin led them in, and that without 
trouble, for the beasts thought that this was but a cav^- 
hewnviable of a kind to which they were accustomed* 

“ What of the dead men ? ” said Wulf. 
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They had best keep ns company,” answered Godwin ; 
and, running out^ he carried in first one and then the other, 

“ Swift 1 ” he said, as he threw down the second corpse. 

Shut the door. I caught sight of horsemen riding through 
the trees. Nay, they saw nothing.” 

So they locked the massive door and barred it, and with 
beating hearts waited in the dark, expecting every moment 
to lifer soldiers battering at its timbeis. But no sound 
came ; the searchers, if such they were, had passed on to 
seek elsewhere. • 

Now while Wulf made shift to fasten up tlie hor'-es near 
the mouth of the cave, Godwin gathered stones as large as 
he could lift, and piled them up against the door, till they 
knew that it would take many men an hour or more to 
break through. 

For this door was banded with iron and set fast in the 
living rock. 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE FLIGHT TO EMESA. 

Then came the weariest tinie of waiting the brethren had 
ever known, or were to know, although at fiist they did not 
feel it so long and heavy. Water trickled from the walls of 
tills cave, and Wulf, who was parched with thirst, gathered 
it in his hands and drank till he was satisfied. Then he let 
it run upon his head to cool its aching; and Godwin bathed 
such of his brother’s hurts and bruises as could be come at, 
for he did not dare to remove the hauberk, and so gave him 
comfort. 

When this was done, and he had looked to the saddles 
and trappings of the horses, Wulf told of all that had passed 
between him and Lozelle on the bridge. How at the first 
onset his spear had caught in the links of and torn away 
the head-piece of his foe, who, if the lacings had not burst, 
would have been hurled to death, while that of Lozelle 
struck his buckler fair and shat tered on it, rending it from 
his arm: How they pushed past each other, and for a 
moment the fore hoofs of Smoke hung over the abyss, so 
that he thought he was surely sped : How at the next 
course I.ozeIle’s spear passed beneath hi^arm, while his, 
striking full upon Sir Hugh’s breast, brought down the 
black horse and his rider as though a thunderbolt had 
smitten them; and how Smoke, that could not check its 
furious pace, leapt over them, as ahorse leaps a-hunting : 
How he would not ride down Loz^^^ but dismounted to 
finish the fray in knightly fashion, and, being shieldless, 
received the full weight of the great sword upon his mail, so 
that he staggered back and would have fallen had he not 
struck against the horse. * 

Then he told of the blows that followed, and of his last 
that wounded Lozelle, shearing through his mail and felling 
•him as an ox is felled by the butcher : How also, when ^ 
sprai% forward to kill him, this mighty and brutal man hra 
prayed for mercy, prayed it in the name of Christ and of 
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their own mother, whom as a child he knew in Essex: 
How he could not slaughter him, being helpless, but turned 
away, saying that* he left him to be dealt with by Al-je-bal, 
whereupon this traitorous dog sprang up and strove to 
knite him. He told also of their last fearful struggle, and 
how, shaken as he was by the felon blow, although the 
point of the dagger had not pierced his mail, he strove 
with C/jzelle, man to man ; till at length his youth, great 
natural strength, and the skill he had in wrestling, learnt in 
many a village bout ^at home, enabled him to prevail, and, 
while they hung together on the perilous edge of the gulf, 
to free his right hand, draw his poniard, and make an end. 

“ Yet,” added Wulf, “ never shall I forget the look of 
that man’s eyes as he fell backwards, or the whistling scream 
which came from his pierced throat.” 

“ At least there is a rogue the less in the world, although 
he was a brave one in his own knavish fashion,” answered 
Godwin. “ Moreover, my brother,” he added, placing his 
arm about WulPs neck, “ I am glad it fell te* you to fight 
him, for at the last grip your might oveicarne, where I, who 
am not so strong, should have failed. Further, I think you 
did well to show mercy, as a good knight should; that 
thereby you have gained great honour, and that if his spirit 
can see through the darkness, our dead uncle is proud of 
you now, as I am, my brother.” 

“I thank you,” replied Wulf simply ; “but, in this hour 
of torment, who can think of such things as honour gained 
or lost?” • 

Then, lest he should grow stiff who was sorely bruised 
beneath his mail, they began to walk up and down the cave 
from where the horses stood to where the two dead 
Assassins lay by the door, the faint light gleaming upon 
their stern, dark figures. Ill company they seemed in 
that silent, Itnelyrpla^e. 

The time crept on ; the moon sank towards the moun¬ 
tains. 

“ Wliat if they do not come ? ” asked Wulf. 

“ Let us wait ta think of it till dawn,” answered God¬ 
win. 

• Again they walked the length of the cave and back. • 

“ llow can they come, the door being barred ? ”'^ked 
Wulf. 
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“ How did Masouda come and go ? ” answered Godwin 
“ Oh, question me no more ; it is in the hand of God.” 

Look,” said Wulf in a whisper. “ tVho stand yonder 
at the end of the cave—there by the dead men ? ” 

“ Their spirits, perchance,” answered Godwin, drawing 
his sword and leaning forward. Then he looked, and true 
enough there stood two figures faintly outlined in the 
gloom. They glided towards them, and now th^ level 
moonlight shone upon their white robes and gleamed in 
the gems they wore. • 

“ I cannot see them,” said a voice. “ Oh, those dead 
soldiers, what do they portend ? ” 

^ “ At least yonder stand their horses,” answered another 
voice. 

Now the brethren guessed the truth, and, like men in a 
dream, stepped forward from the shadow of the wall. 

“ Ros inumd ! ” they said. 

” Oh, Godwin 1 oh, Wulf! ” she cried in answer. “ Oh, 
jesu, 1 thank Thee, I thank Thee—Thee, and this brave 
woman ! ” and, casting her arms about Masouda, she kissed 
her on the face. 

Masouda pushed her back, and said, in a voice that was 
almost harsh: 

” It is not fitting, Princess, that your pure lips should 
touch the cheek of a woman of the Assassins.” 

But Rosamund would not be repulsed. 

“ It is most fitting,” she sobbed, “ that ^should give you 
thanks, who but for j^ou must also have become ‘ a woman 
of the Assassins,^ or an inhabitant of the House of Death.” 

Then Masouda kissed her back, and thrusting her away 
into the arms of Wulf, said roughly ; 

” So, pilgrims Peter and John, your patron saints have 
biought you through so far; and, l^hn, you fight right 
well. Nay, do not stop for our story, if you wish us to live 
to tell it. What I You have the soldiers* horses with your 
own ? Well done! 1 did not credit you with sp much 
wit. Now, Sir Wulf, can you walk ? Yes; so much the 
better; it will save you a rough ride,•for* this place is steep, 
though not so steep as one you know of. Now set the 
orincess upon Flame, for no cat is surer-footed than tlr^ 
horsej^'ws you may remember, Peter. I who know the pain 
will lead it. John, take you the other two ; Peter, do you 
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follow last of all with Sinoke^ and, if they hang back, prick 
them with your sword. Come, Flame, be not afraid. Flame. 
Where I go, you* can come,” and Masouda thrust her way 
through the bushes and over the edge of the cliff, talking to 
the snorting horse and patting its neck. 

A minute more, and they were scrambling down a 
mountain ridge so steep that it seemed as though they 
must* fall ana be dashed to pieces at the bottom. Yet 
they fell not, for, made as it had been to meet such hours 
of need, this road v%is safer than it appealed with ridges 
cut in the rock at the woist places. 

Down they went, and down, till at length, panting, but 
safe, they stood at the bottom of the darksome gulf w hei e 
only the starlight shone, for heie the rays of the low moon 
could not reach. 

“Mount,” said Masouda. “ Princess, stay you on Flame; 
he is the surest and the swiftest. Sir Wulf, keep your own 
horse Smoke ; your brothei and I will ride those of the 
soldiers. Though not very swift, doubtless they are good 
beasts, and accustomed to such loads.” Then she leapt to 
the saddle as a woman born in the desert can, and pushed 
her horse in front. 

For a mile or more Masouda led them along the rocky 
bottom of the gulf, w^here because of the stones they could 
only travel at a foot pace, till they came to a deep cleft on 
the left hand, up which they began to ride. By now the 
moon was quite behind the mountains, and such faint light 
as came from tbb stars began to be obscured with drifting 
clouds. Still, they stumbled on till they reached a little 
glade where water ran and grass grew. 

“ Halt,” said Masouda. “ Heie we must wait till dawn, 
for in this darkness the horses cannot keep their footing on 
the stones. Moreo^, all about us lie precipices, over one 
of which we might fall.” 

“ But they will pursue us,” pleaded Rosamund. 

“ Not until they have light to see by,” answered Masouda, 
“ or at least we must take the risk, for to go fortvard would 
be madness. Sit dowyn and rest awhile, and let the horses 
drink a little and eat a mouthful of grass, holding their reins 
in^ our hands, for we and they may need all our strengtl^ 
kfefore to-morrow’s sun is set. Sir Wulf, say, are yogyifvnuch 

hun ? ” 
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“ But very little,” he answered in a cheerful voice ; “ a 
few bruises beneath my mail—that is all, for Lozelle's sword 
was heavy. Tell us, I pray you, what happened after we 
rode away from the castle bridge.” 

This, knights. The princess here, being overcome, 
was escorted by the slaves back to her chambers, but Sinan 
bade me stay with him awhile that he might speak to you 
through me. Do you know what was in his mind^ To 
have you killed at once, both of you, whom Lozelle had U»ld 
him were this lady's lovers and not h|jr brothers. Only he 
feared that there might be tiouble with the peo^e, who 
were pleased with the fighting, so held his hand. Then he 
bade you to the supper, whence you would not have 
returned ; but when Sir Wulf said that he was hurt, I 
whispered to him that what he wished to do could best 
be done on the morrow at the wcdding'feast, when he 
was in his own halls, surrounded by his guards. 

“ * Aye,’ he answered, ‘ these brethren shall fight with 
them until they are driven into the gulf. It will be a 
goodly sight for me and my queen to see.’ ” 

“ Oh ! horrible, honible! ” said Kosamund ; while God¬ 
win muttered ; 

“ I swear that I would have fought, not with his guards, 
but with Sinan only.” 

“ So he suffered you to go, and I left him also. Before I 
went he spoke to me, bidding me bring the princess to him 
privately within two hours after we had supped, as he 
wished to speak with her alone about the# ceremony of her 
marriage on the morrow, and to make her gifts. I answered 
aloud that his commands should be obeyed, and hurried to 
the guest-castle. There I found your lady recovered from 
her faintness, but mad with fear, and forced her to eat and 
drink. 

The rest is short. Before the wo hours were gone a 
messenger came, saying that the Al-je-bal bade me do what 
he had commanded. 

“ ‘ Return,’ I answered ; * the princess adorns> herself. 
We follow presently alone, as it is cojnmanded.’ 

** Then 1 threw this cloak about her and bade her be 
^brave, and, if we failed, to choose whether she would take 
"^Sinap^pr Death for lord. Next, I took the ring you had, {he 
Signe't of the dead Al-je-bal, who gave it to your kinsman, 
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and held it before ^he slaves, who bowed and let me pass. 
We came to the guards, and to them again I showed the 
ring. They bo\ii^d also, but when they saw that we 
turned down the passage to the left and not to the right, 
as we should have done to come to the doors of the inner 
palace, they would have stopped us. 

“ ‘ Acknowledge the Signet,’ I answered. ‘ Dogs, what 
is it t <3 you which road the Signet takes ? ’ Then they also 
let us pass. 

“ Now, following tjie passage, we were out of the guest¬ 
house and in the gaidens, and I led her to what is called the 
prison tower, whence runs the secret way. Here were more 
guanls, whom I bade open in the name of Sman. They 
said; ‘ We obey not. This place is shut save to the Signet 
itself.’ 

“ ‘ Behold it 1 ’ I answered. The officer looked and said: 
‘ Tt is the very Signet, sure enough, and there is no other.' 
Yet he paused, studying the black stone veined with the red 
dagger and the ancient writing on it. 

“ ‘ Arc you, then, weary of life ? ’ I asked. ‘ Fool, the 
Al-je-bal himself would keep a tryst within this house, which 
he enters secretly from the palace. Woe to you if he does 
not find his lady there ! ’ 

‘‘ ‘ It is the Signet that he must have sent, sure enough,’ 
the captain said again, ‘ to disobey which is death.’ ‘ Yes, 
open, open,’ whispered his companions. 

“So they opened, though doubtfull}'’, and we entered, 
and I barred the door behind us. Then, to be short, 
through the darkness of the tower basement, guiding our¬ 
selves by the wall, we crept to the entrance of that way of 
which 1 know the secret. Aye, and along all its length and 
.through the rock door of escape at the end which I set so 
that none can turn it* save skilled masons with their tools, 
and into the cave vwiere we found you. It was no great 
matter, having the Signet, although without the Signet 
it had not been possible to-night, when every gate is 
guarded.” 

“ No great matter I ” gasped Rosamund. “ Oh, Godwin 
and Wulf! if you could know how she thought of and made 
re^idy everything; if you could have seen how all those 
cruel men glared at us, searching out our very soy^ 1 If 
you could have heard how high she answered them, waving 
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that ring before their eyes and bidding them to obey its 
presence, or to die ! ” 

“ Which they surely have done by now,” broke in 
Masouda quietly, “ though I do not pity them, who were 
wicked. Nay, thank me not; I have done what I promised 
to do, neither less not more, and—I love danger and a high 
stake. Tell us your story. Sir Godwin.” 

So, seated there on the grass in the darkness, hs told 
them of their mad ride and of the slaying of the guards, 
while Rosamund raised her hands an'* thanked Heaven for 


its mercies, and that the}" were without those accursed walls. 

“You may be within them again before sunset,” said 
Masouda grimly. 

“ Yes,” answered Wulf, “ but not alive. Now what plan 
have you ? To ride for the coast towns ? ” 

“ No,” replied Masouda ; “ at least not straight, since to 
do so we must pass through the country of the Assassins, 
who by this day’s light will be warned to watch for us. 
We must ride thiough the desert mountain lands to 
Emesa, many miles away, and cross the Orontes there, then 
down into Baalbec, and so back to Beirut.” 

“ Emesa ? ” said Godwin. “ Why, Saladin holds that 
place, and of Baalbec the lady Rosamund is princess.” 

“ Which is best ? ” asked Masouda shortly. “ That she 
should fall into the hands of Salah-ed-din, or back into those 
of the master of the Assassins ? Choose which you wish.” 

“ I choose Salah-ed-din,” broke in Rosamund, “ for at 


least he is my uncle, and will do me lio wrong.” Nor, 
knowing the case, did the others gainsay her. 

Now at length the summer day began to break, and, 
while it was still too dark to travel, Godwin and Rosamund 
let the horses graze, holding them by their bridles. Masoud?, 
also, taking oil the hauberk of Wulf, doctored his bruises as 
best she could with the crushed leaves of a bush that grew 
by the stream, having first washed them with water, and 
though the time was short, eased him much. Then, as 
soon as the dasi n was grey, having drunk their fill and, as 
they had nothing else, eaten some w^ater-cress that grew in 
the stream, they tightened their saddle girths and started. 
eScarcely had they gone a hundred yards when from the gplf 
beneitt^, that was hidden in grey mists, they heard the 
sound of horses’ hoofs and men’s voices. ^ 
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** Push on,” said Masouda^; “ Al-je-bal is on our tracks.” 

Upwards they qjimbed through the gathering light, 
skirting the edge of dreadful precipices which in the gloom 
it would have been impossible to pass, till at length they 
reached a great tableland, that ran to the foot of some 
mountains a dozen miles or more away. Among those 
mountains soared two peaks, set close together. To these 
Masoud^ pointed, saying that their road ran between them, 
and that beyond lay the valley of the Orontes. While she 
spoke, far behind theA they heaid the sound of men 
shouting, although they could sec nothing because of the 
dense mist. 

“ Push on,” said Masouda ; “ there is no time to spare,” 
and they went forward, but only at a hand gallop, for the 
ground was still rough and the light uncertain. 

When they had covered some six miles of the distance 
between them and the mountain pass, the sun rose suddenly 
and sucked up the mist. This was what they saw. Befoic 
them lay a flat, sandy plain ; behind, the stony giouiid that 
they had traversed, and riding over it, two miles or so from 
them, some twenty men of the Assassins. 

“ They cannot catch us,” said Wulf; but Masouda 
pointed to the right, where the mist still hung, and said ; 

“ Yonder I see spears.” 

Preseptly it thinned, and there a league away they 
saw a great body of mounted soldieis—peihaps theic were 
four hundred. • 

“ Look,” she said ; “ they have come round during the 
night, as I feared they would. Now we must cross the pass 
before them, or be taken,” and she struck her horse fiercely 
with a stick she had cut at the stream. Half a mile further 
orfa shout from the great body of men to their right, which 
was answered by another shout from those behind, told 
them that they were seen. 

On 1 ” said Masouda. “ The race will be close.” So 
they began.to gallop their best. 

Two mUes were done, but although that behind was far 
off, the great cloud •of* dust to their right grew ever 
nearer, till it seemed as though it must reach the mouth of 
.the mountain pass before them. Then Godwin spoke ^ 

« Wolf and Rosamund, ride on. Your horses are^wift 
wd can outpace them. At the crest of the mountain pass 
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wait awhile to bieathe the beasts, an(l see if we come. If 
not, ride on again, and God be with yoi|.” 

‘‘Aye," said Masouda, “ride and head for the Emesa 
bridge—it can be seen from far — and there yield your¬ 
selves to the officers of Salah-ed-din.” « 

They hung back, but in a stern voice Godwin repeated: 

“ Ride, I command you both.” 

“ For Rosamund’s sake, so be it,” answered Wulr. Then 
he called to Smoke and Flame, and they stretched them¬ 
selves out upon the sand and passed thence swifter than 
swallows. Soon Godwin and Masouda, toiling behind, saw 
them enter the mouth of the pass. 

“ Good,” she said. “ Except those of their own breed, 
there are no horses in Syria that can catch those two. They 
will come to Emesa, have no fear.” 

“ Who was the man who brought them to us ? ” asked 
Godwin, as they galloped side by side, their eyes fixed upon 
the ever-nearing cloud of dust in which the spear-points 
sparkled. 

“ My father’s brother—my uncle, as I called him,” she 
answered. “He is a sheik of the desert, who owns the 
ancient breed that cannot be bought for gold.” 

“ Then you are not of the Assassins, Masouda ? ” 

“ No; I may tell you, now that the end seems near. 
My father was an Arab, my mother a noble Frank, a French¬ 
woman, whom he found starving in the desert after a fi^hf, 
and took to his tent and made his wife. tA The Assassins fell 


upon us and killed him and her, and captured me as a child 
of twelve. Afterwards, when I grew older, being beautiful 
in those days, 1 was taken to the harem of Sinan, and, 
although in secret I had been bred up a Christian by my 
mother, they swore me of his accursed faith. Now you will 
understand why I hate him so sofuly who murdered my 
father and my mother, and made me what 1 am ; why I 
hold myself so vile also. Yes, I have been forced to serve 
as his spy or be killed, who, although he belieyed me his 
faithful slave, desired first to be avenged upon him.” 

“I do not hold you vile,” pant^ Godwin, as he spurred 
his labouring steed. “ I hold you most noble.” 

I rejoice to hear it before we die,” she answered,*look-. 
ing^nim in the eyes in such a fashion that he dnmped his 
head before her burning gaze, “who hold you aean Sir 
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Godwin, for wliosejsake I have dared these things, although 
I am nought to you. Nay, speak not; the lady Rosamund 
has told me all thkt story—except its answer.” 

Now they were off the sand over which they had been 
racing side by side, and beginning to breast the mountain 
slope, nor was Godwin sony that the clatter of their horse's’ 
hoofs upon the stones prevented further speech between 
them^> So far they had ouL-paced the Assassins, who had 
a longer and a rougher road to travel; but the great cloud 
of dust was not se\en*hundred yards away, and in front ot it, 
shaking their spears, rode some of the best mounted of their 
soldiers. 

“ These horses still have strength ; they are better than 
I thought them,” cried Masouda. “ They will not gain on 
us across the mountains, but afterwards-” 

For the next league they spoke no more, who must keep 
their horses from fallin^r as they toiled up the steep path. 
At length they reached the ciest, and there, on the very 
top of it, saw Wulf and Rosamund standing by Flame and 
Smoke. 

“ They rest,” Godwin said ; then he shouted, “ Mount! 
mount! The foe is close.” 

So they climbed to their saddles again, and, all four of 
them together, began to descend the long slope that 
stretched to the plain two leagues beneath. Far off across 
this plain ran a bioad silver streak, beyond which fiom that 
height they could see the walls of a city. 

“The Oront^s I ” ciied Masouda. “ Cross that, and we 
are safe.” But Godwin looked first at his horse, then at 
Masouda, and shook his head. 

Well might he do so, for, stout-hearted as they were, the 
beasts were much distressed that had galloped so iar without 
drawing rein. Dowj> the steep road they plunged, pant¬ 
ing ; indeed, at times it was hard to keep them on their 
feet. 

“ They will reach the plain—^no more,” said Godwin, and 
MasoudI nodded. 

The descent wq^ almost done, rnd not a mile behind 
them the white-robed AssasNins streamed endlessly. Godwin 
filled his spurs and Masouda her whip, though with littl^ 
hope, for they knew that the end was near. Dowi^'/le last 
declivity they rushed, till suddenly, as they reached its firt, 
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Masouda’s horse reeled, stopped, and s^nk to the ground) 
while Godwin’s pulled up beside it. 

“ Ride on ! ” he cried to Rosamund and Wulf in front; 
but they would not. He stormed at them) but ^ they 
replied: 

“ Nay : we will die together,” 

Alasouda looked at the horses Flame and Smoke, which 
seemed but little troubled. 

“ So be it,” she said ; “ they have carried double before) 
and must again. Mount in front of the lady, Sir Godwin ; 
and, Sir Wulf, give me your hand, and you will learn what 
this breed can do.” 

So they mounted. Forward started Flame and Smoke 
with a long, swinging gallop, while from the Assassins 
above, who thought that they held them, went up a shout 
of rage and wonder. 

‘‘Their horses are also tired, and we may beat them 
yet,” called the dauntless Masouda. But Godwin and Wulf 
looked sadly at the ten miles of plain between them and the 
river bank. 

On they went, and on. A quarter of it was done. Half 
of it was done, but now the first of the fedaU hung upon 
their flanks not two hundred yards behind. Little by little 
this distance lessened. At length they were scarcely fifty 
yards away, and one of them flung a spear. In her terror 
Rosamund sobbed aloud. 

“ Spur the horses, knights I ” cried Masouda, and for the 
first time they spurred them. 

At the sting of the steel Flame and Smoke sprang 
forward as though they had but just left their stable" door, 
and the gap between pursuers and pursued widened. Two 
more miles were done, and scarce seVen furlongs from thesfff 
they saw the broad mouth of the bridg,i 9 , while the towers of 
Emesa beyond seemed so close that in this clear air they 
could discern the watchmen outlined against the sk^. Then 
they descended a .little valley, and lost sight of bridge and 
town. 

At the rise of the opposing slope the strength of Flame* 
and Smoke at last began to fail beneath their double 
burdens. They panted and trembled, and, save in . 
rusheS^o longer answered to the spur. The 'AiSk^^ns 
Tie*id befo^®® shouts. Nea^r and hearer 
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they drew, and thejsound of their horses’ hoofs beating on 
the sand was like the sound of thunder. Now once more 
they were fifty yards away, and now but thirty, and again 
the spears began to flash, though none struck them. 

Masduda screamed to the horses in Arabic, and gallantly 
did they struggle, phinging up the hill with slow, convulsive 
bounds. Godwin and Wul flocked at each other, then, at a 
Signal^ checked their speed, leapt to earth, and, turning, 
drew their swords. 

“ On 1 ” they criedf and, lightened of their weight, once 
more the reeling horses plunged forward. 

The Assassins were upon them. Wulf struck a mighty 
blow,and emptied the saddle of the first, then was swept to 
earth. As he fell, from behind him he heard a scream of 
joy, and struggling to his knees looked round. Lo ! fi ora 
over the crest of the rise ru^-hed squadion upon squadron of 
turbaned cavaliy, who, as they came, set their lances in rest 
and shouted; 

“ Salak-ed dm ! Salah-ed-dtn I ” 

The Assassins saw also, and turned to fly—too late ’ 

“ A horse 1 A horse 1 ” screamed Godwin in Arabic ; 
and presently—how he never knew—^found himself mounted 
and charging with the Saracens. 

To Wult, too, a hoise was brought, but he could not 
struggle to its saddle. Thrice he strove, then fell backwards 
and lay upon the sand, waving his sword and shouting 
where he lay, while Masouda stood by him, a dagger in het 
hand, and with Ifbr Rosamund upon ner knees. 

Now the pursuers 'were the pursued, and dreadful was 
the reckoning that they must pay. Their horses were out¬ 
worn and could not fly at speed. Some of the fedais were 
r't down upon them, ^ome dismounted, and gathering 
themselves in little groups, fought bravely till they were 
slain, while a few were taken prisoners. Of all that great 
troop of men not a score won back alive to Masyaf to make 
report to their master of how the chase of his lost bride had 
ended. * 

• • 

A while later and Wulf from his seat upon the ground 
sai^ Godwin riding back towards him, his red sword in hi% 
hand. With him rode a sturdy, bright-eyed man gqig/busly 
apparelled, at the sight of whom Rosamund sprang to her 
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leet; then, as he dismounted, ran forward, and with a little 
cry cast her arms about him. ' 

“ Hassan ! Prince Hassan ! Is it indeed you ? Oh, 
God be praised I ” she gasped; then, had not Masouda 
caught her, would have fallen. 

The Emir looked at her, her long hair loose, her face 
stained, her veil torn, but still clad in the silk and gleaming 
gems with which she had been decked as the bride-^lect of 
Al-je-bal. Then low to the eaith he bent his knee, while 
the grave Saracens watched, and tajfing the hem of her 
garment, he kissed it. 

“Allah be praised, indeed !“ he said. “ T, his unworthy 
servant, thank him from my heart, who never thought to 
see you living more. Soldiers, salute. Before you stands 
the lady Rose of the World, princess of Baaibec and 
niece of your lord, Salah-ed-din, Commander of the Faithful.” 

Then in stately salutation to this dishevelled, outworn, 
but still queenly woman, uprose hand, and spear, and 
scimitar, while Wulf cried from where he lay ; 

“ Why, it is our merchant of the drugged wine—none 
other ! Oh ! Sir Saracen, does not the memory of that 
chapman’s trick shame you now ? ” 

The emir Hassan heard and grew red, muttering in his 
beard : 

“ Like you, Sir Wulf, I am the slave of Fate, and must 
obey. Be not bitter against me till you know all.” 

“ I am not bitter,” answered Wulf, “ but I always pay for 
my drink, and we will settle that score yet, as l have 
sworn.” 

“ Hush I ” broke in Rosamund. “ Although he stole me, 
he is also my deliverer and friend through many a peril, 

and, had it not been for him, by now-” and 

shuddered. ^ 

“I do not know all the story, but, Princess, it seetns 
that you should thank not me, but these goodly cousins of 
yours and those splendid horses,” and Hassan pointed to 
Smoke and Flame, which stood by quivering, with hollow 
flanks and drooping heads. , 

“ There is another whom I must thank also, this noble 
(Woman, as you will call her also when you hear the 
stor)^v^id Rosamund, flinging her arm aoout the Heck 
of Masouda. 
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“ My master will reward her/* said Hassan. “ But oh I 
lady, what must yol think of me, who seemed to desert you 
so basely ? Yet I, reasoned well. In the castle of that son 
of Satan, Sinan,” and he spat upon the ground, “ I could 
not have aided you, for there he would only have butchered 
me. But by escd|^ing I thought that I might help, so 1 
bribed the Frankish knave with the priceless Star of m^ 
Hous^’* and he touched the great jewel that he wore in his 
turban, “ and with what money I had, to loose my bonds, 
and while he pouched the gold I stabbed him with his own 
knife and fled. But ftiis morning I reached yonder city in 
command of ten thousand men, charged to rescue you if I 
could ; if not, to avenge you, for the ambassadors of Salah- 
ed-din informed me of your plight. An hour ago the 
watchmen on the towers reported that they saw two horses 
galloping across the plain beneath a double burden, pursued 
by soldiers whom from their robes they took to be Assassins. 
So, as I have a quarrel with the Assassins, I crossed the 
bridge, formed up five hundred men in the hollow, and 
waited, never guessing that it was you who fled. You know 
the rest—and the Assassins know it also, for,” he added 
giimly, “you have been well avenged.” 

“ Follow it up,” said Wulf, “ and the vengeance shall be 
better, for I will show you the secret way into Masyaf—or, 
if I cannot, Godwin will—and there you may hurl Sinan 
from his own toweis.” 

Hassan shook his head and answered : 

“ I should like it well, for with this magician my master 
also has an ancient quarrel. But he has other feuds upon 
his hands,” and he looked meaningly at Wulf and Godwin, 
“ and my orders were to rescue the princess and no more. 
k.Well, she has been rescued, and some hundreds of heads 
have paid the price of all that she has suffered. Also, that 
.secret way of yours '^Ihbe safe enough by now. So there I 
let the matter bide, glad enough that it has ended thus. 
Only I warn you all—and myself also—to walk warily, since, 
if I know aught of him, Sinan*s fedais will henceforth dog 
the steps of everyone of us, striving to bring us to our ends 
by murder. Now •hd^e come litters; enter them, all of 
you, and be borne to the city who have ridden far enough 
to-day. Fear not for your horses; they shall be Jed m 
gently and saved alive, if skill and care can s^fVI^ them. 
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So the bcaicrs came and lifted up.Wulf, and helped 
Godwin fn'm his horse—for now that all was over he could 
scarcely •stand—and with him Rosamund and Masouda. 
Placing them in the litters, they carriejJ them, escorted by 
(av’lry, acMss ihc bridge of the Orontes into the city of 
Emusa, where they lodged them in the citadel. ^ 

Here also, after giving them a drink of barley gruel, and 
1 Libbing their backs and legs with ointment, they led the 
horses Smoke and Flame, slowly and with great trouble, 
for these could hardly stir, and laid them down on thick 
beds ol straw, tempting them with food, which after awhile 
they ate. The four—Rosamund, Masouda, Godwin, and 
Wulf-ate also of some soup with wine in it, and after the 
hurts of WuK had been'"tended by a skilled doctor, went to 
their beds, whence they did not rise again foi two days. 



CHAPTER XVI,' 

SULTAN SALADIN. 

O’j the third morning Godwin awoke to see the rays of 
sunrise streaming through the latticed window. They fell 
upon another bed near by, where Wulf still lay sleeping, a 
bandage on his head that had been hurt in the last charge 
against the Assassins, and other bandages about his arms 
and body, which were much biuised in the fight upon the 
dreadful bridge. 

Wondrous was it to Godwin to watch him lying there 
sleei)ing healthily, notwithstanding his mjui ies, and to think 
of what they had gone through together with so little harm ; 
to think, also, of how they had rescued Rosamund out of the 
\ery mouth of that earthly hell of which he could see the 
peaks through the open window-place—out of the veiy 
hands of that fiend, its ruler. Reckoning the tale day by 
day, he reflected on their adventures since they landed at 
Beirut, and saw how Heaven had guided their every step. 

In face of the warnings that were given them, to visit the 
Al-je-bal in his stronghold had seemed a madness. Yet 
theie, where none could have thought that she would be, 
they had founc?Rosamund. There they had been avenged 
upon the false knight Sir Hugh Lozelle, who had betrayed 
her, first to Saladin, then to Sinan, and sent him down 
to death and judgment; and thence they had rescued 
.Rosamund, 

Oh, how wise th^y had been to obey the dying words of 
^ITeir uncle, Sir Andrew, who doubtless was given foresight 
at the end 1 God and His saints had helped them, who 
could not have helped themselves, and His minister had 
been Masouda. But for Masouda, Rosamund would by now 
be lost or dead, and l^ey, if their lives were still left to them, 
would be wanderers in the great land of Syria, seeking for 
o^e who never could be found. • 

Why had Masouda done these things, agaimienf again 
putting her own life upon the hazard to save theirs and 
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the honour of another woman ? As he jinked himself the 
question Godwin felt the red blood rise ten his face. Because 
she hated Sin.in, who had murdered her, parents and de¬ 
graded her, she said; and doubtless that had to do with the 
matter. But it was no longer possible to hide the truth. 
She loved him, and had loved him from t|ie first hour when 
they met. lie had always suspected it—in that wild trial ot 
the horses upon the mountain side, when she sat with her 
arms about liim and her face pressed against his face ; ^vhen 
she kissed his feet after he had saved her from the liun, and 
many another time. 

But as they folloived Wulf and Rosamund up the moun¬ 
tain pass while the host of the Assassins thundered at their 
heels, and in broken gasps she had told him of her sad 
history, then it was that he grew sure. Then, too, he had 
said that he held her not vile, but noble, as indeed he did ; 
and, thinking their death upon them, she had answered that 
she held him dear, and looked on him as a woman looks 
upon her only love—a message in her eyes that no man 
could fail to read. Yet if this \\ere so, why hid Masouda 
saved Rosamund, the lady to whom she knew well that he 
was sworn ? Retired among those cruel folk who could 
wade to their desire through blood and think it honour, 
would she not have left her rival to her doom, seeing that 
oaths do not hold beyond the grave ? 

An answer came into the heart of Godwin, at the very 
thought of which he turned pale and trembled. His brother 
was also swoin to Rosamund, and she in ker soul must be 
sworn to one of them. Was it not to Wulf—^Wulf who was 
handsomer and more strong than he; to Wulf the conqueror 
of Lozelle? Had Rosamund told Masouda this? Nay, 
surely not. 

Vet women can read each other^s hearts, piercing vehs 
through which no man may see, an<f perchance Mason^^ 
had read the heart of Rosamund. She stood behind her 
during the dreadful duel at the gate, and watched her face 
when Wulf death seemed sure; she might havp heard 
words that broke in agony from her lips in those moments 
of torment. * • 

Oh, without doubt it was so, and Masouda had protected 
Rosamund because she knew that her love was for WuU 
and ndl tor him. The thought was very bitter, and in its pain 
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Godwin groaned ^oud, while a fierce jealousy of the biave 
and handsome knight who slept at his side, dreaming doubt¬ 
less of the fame that he had won and the reward by which 
it would be crowned, gripped his vitals like the icy hand of 
death. Then Godwin remembered the oath that they two 
had sworn far aw&y in the Priory at Stangate, and the love 
passing the love of women which he bore towards this 
brother, and the duty of a Christian warrior whereto he 
was vowed, and hiding his face in his pillow he prayed for 
strength. • 

It would seem that it came to him—at least, when he 
lifted his head again the jealousy was gone, and only the 
great grief remained. Fear remained also—for what of 
Masouda ? How should he deal with her ? He was certain 
that this was no fancy which would pass—until her life 
passed with it; and, beautiful as she was, and noble as she 
was, he did not wish her love. He could find no answer to 
these questions, save this—that things must go on as they 
were decreed. For himself, he, Godwin, would strive to do 
his duty, to keep his hands clean, and await the end, what¬ 
ever that might be. 

Wulf woke up, stretched his arms, exclaimed because 
that action hurt him, grumbled at the brightness of the 
light upon his eyes, and said that he was very hungry. 
Then he arose, and with the help of Godwin dressed him¬ 
self, but not iq his armour. Here, with the yellow-coated 
soldiers of Saladin, grave-faced and watchful, pacing before 
their door—^for night and day they were trebly guarded lest 
Assassins should creep in—there was no need for mail. In 
the fortress of Masyaf, indeed, where they were also guarded, 
had been otherwise. Wulf heard the step of the sentries 
rjp the cemented pavement without, and shook his great 
Moulders as though he shivered. 

“ That sound makes my backbone cold,” he said. ‘‘ For 
a moment, as my eyes opened, I thought that we were back 
again In the guest chambers of Al-je-bal, where folk crept 
round us as we slept and murderers marched to and fro 
outside the curtains, fingering their knife points. Well, 
whatever there is to come, thank the Saints that is done 
with. 1 tell you, brother, I have had enough ofainoffntains, 
and narrow bridges, and Assassins. Henceforth, 1 desire to 
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live upon a flat with never a hill in sight, Jniidst honest folk 
as stupid as their own sheep, who go to church on Sundays 
and get di unk, not with hachich^ but on brown ale, brought 
to them by no white-iobed sorceress, but by a draggle- 
tailed wench in a tavern, with her musty bed-straw still 
sticking in her hair. Give me the Saltings of Essex with 
the east winds blowing over them, and the primroses 
abloom upon the bank, and the lanes fetlock deep in *nud, 
and for your share you may take all the scented gardens of 
Sinan, and the cups and jewels of his ladies, with the 
fightings and adventures of the golden East thrown in/’ 

‘‘ I never sought these things, and we are a long way 
from Essex,” answered Godwin shortly. 

“ No,” said Wulf, “ but they seem to seek you. What 
news of Masouda ? Have you seen her while I slept, which 
has been long ? ” 

“ I have seen no one except the apothecary who tended 
you, the slaves who brought us food, and last evening the 
prince Hassan, who came to see how we fared. He told me 
that, like yourself, Rosamund and Masouda slept.” 

I am glad to hear it,” answered Wulf, “ for certainly 
their rest was earned. By St. Chad I what a woman is this 
Masouda 1 A heart of fire and nerves of steel 1 Beautiful, 
too—most beautiful; and the best horsewoman that ever 

sat a steed. Had it not been for her- By Heaven! 

when I think of it I feel as though I loved her--<lon’t 
you ? ” 

“ No,” said Godwin, still more shortly. '* 

“ Ah, well, I daresay she can love enough for two who 
does nothing by halves, and, all things considered,” he 
added, with one of his great laughs, “ I am glad it is I of 
whom she thinks so little—^yes, I who adore her as though 
she were my patron saint. Hark 1 th^ guards challenge* 
and, forgetting where he was, he snatched at his sword. ^ 
Then the door opened, and through it appeared the 
emir Hassan, who saluted them in the name of Allah, 
searching them with his quiet eyes. 

“ Few would judge, to look at ypu,^ Sir Knights,’’ he 
said with a smile,that you have Men the guests of the 
OM Man of the Mountain, and left his house so hastily by 
the (i^or. Three d^s more and you will be as luny 
as when we met beyond the seas upon the wharf by ^ 
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certain creek. 01^ you arc brave men, both of you, though 
you be infidels, from which error may the Prophet guide 
you; brave med, the flower of knighthood. Aye, I, 
Hab^an, who have known many Frankish knights, say it 
from my heart,” and, placing his hand to his turban he 
bowed before therft in admiration that was not feigned. 

“ We thank you. Prince, for your praise,” said Godwin 
gravely, but Wulf stepped forward, took his hand, and 
bhook It 

“ That was an iH trick, Prince, which you played us 
yonder in England,” he said, and one that brought as good 
a wanior as e\er drew a sword—our uncle Sir Andrew 
D’Arcy—to an end, sad as it was glorious. Still, you 
obeyed your mastei, and because of all that has happened 
since I forgive you, and call you fiiend, although should 
we ever meet in battle I still hope to pay you for that 
drugged wine.” 

Heie Hassan bowed, and said softly : 

“ I admit that the debt is owing ; also that none sorrow 
more for the death of the noble lord D’Arcy than I, your 
servant, who, by the will of God, brought it upon him. 
When we meet, Sir Wulf, in war—and that, I think, will be 
an ill hour for me—strike, and stiike home; I shall not 
complain. Meanwhile, we are friends, and in veiy truth all 
that I have is yours. But now I come to tell you that the 
princess Rose of the World—Allah bless her footsteps !—is 
recovered from fatigues, and desiies that you should 
breakfast with her in an hour’s time. Also the doctor waits 
to tend your bruises, and slaves to lead you to the bath 
and clothe you. Nay, leave your hauberks; here the 
faith of Salah>ed>din and of his servants is your best 
ar.mour.” 

** Still, I think tliat we will take them,” said Godwin, 
'i^for faith is a poor defence against the daggers of those 
Assassins, who dwell not so far away.” 

“ True,” answered Hassan ; “ I had forgotten.” So thus 
they patted. 

An hour later they* were led to the hall, where presently 
came Rosamund, and with her Masouda and Hassan. She 
wa» dressed in the rich robes of an Eastern lady, b^t thd 
getns with which she had been adorned as the briClb-«le€t of 
Al-je*bal were gone; and when she lifted her veil the 
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brethren saw that, though her face was sti^l somewhat pallid, 
her strength had come back to her, and the terror had left 
her eyes. She greeted them with sweet and gentle words, 
thanking first Godwin and then Wulf for all that they had 
done, and turning to Masouda who stood by, stately, and 
watchful, thanked her also. Then they Sat down, and ate 
with light hearts and a good appetite. 

Before their meal was finished, the guard at thePdoor 
announced that messengers had arrived from the Sultan. 
They entered, grey-haired men clad if! the robes of secre¬ 
taries, whom Hassan hastened to greet. When they were 
seated and had spoken with him awhile, one of them drew 
forth a letter, which Hassan, touching his forehead with it 
in token of respect, gave to Rosamund. She broke its seal, 
and, seeing that it was in Arabic, handed it to her cousin, 
saying: 

“ Do you read it, Godwin, who are more learned than I.’’ 

So he read aloud, translating the letter sentence by 
sentence. This was its purport: 

Salah-ed-din, Commander of the Faithful, the Strong- 
to-aid, to his niece beloved. Rose of the World, princess of 
Baalbec 

“ Our servant, the emir Hassan, has sent us tidings of 
your rescue from the power of the accursed lord of the 
Mountain, Sinan, and that you are now safe in our city of 
Kmesa, guarded by many thousands of our soldiers, and with 
you a woman named Masouda, and your kinsmen, the two 
Frankish knights, by whose skill in arms and courage you 
were saved. Now this is to command you to come to our 
court at Damascus so soon as you may be fit to travel, 
knowing that here you will be received with love and 
honour. Also I invite your kinsmen to accompany y^, 
since I knew their father, and would welcome knights 
have done such gieat deeds, and the woman Masouda with 
them. Or, if they prefer it, all three of them may return to 
their own lands and peoples. 

‘‘Hasten, my niece, lady Rose of^the World, hasten, for 
my spirit seeks you, and my eyes desire^ to look upon you, 
Jn the name of Allah, greeting.” 

y^iit'have heard,” said Rosamund, as Godwin finished 
reading the scroll. “ Now, my cousins, what will you do ? ” 
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“ What else but go with you, whom we have come so far 
to seek ? ” answeipd Wulf, and Godwin nodded his head in 
assent. 

“ And you, Masouda ? " 

“ I, lady ? Ohj I go also, since were I to return yonder,” 
and she nodded towards the mountains, “ my greeting would 
be one that I do not wish.” 

“ Do you note their words, prince Hassan ? ” asked 
Rosamund. 

“ I expected no otner,” he answered with a bow. “ Only, 
knights, you must give me a promise, for even in the midst 
of my army such is needful from men who can fly like birds 
out of the fortress of Masyaf and from the knives of the 
Assassins—who are mounted, moreover, on the swiftest 
horses in Syria that have been trained to carry a double 
burden,” and he looked at them meaningly. “It is that 
upon this journey you will not attempt to escape with the 
princess, whom you have followed from over-sea to rescue 
her out of the hand of Salah-ed-din.” 

Godwin diew fiom his tunic the cross which Rosamund 
had left him in the hall at Steeple, and saying: “ I swear 
upon this holy symbol that during our journey to Damascus 
1 will attempt no escape with or without my cousin Rosa¬ 
mund,” he kissed it. 

“ And I swear the same upon my sword,” added Wulf, 
laying his hand upon the silver hilt of the great blade which 
had been his forefather’s. 

“ A security that I like better,” said Ilassan with a smile, 
“ but in tiuth, knights, your word is enough for me.” Then 
he looked at Masouda and went on, still smiling: “ Nay, it 
is useless ; for women who have dwelt yonder oaths have no 
iiicaning. Lady, we must be content to watch you, since 
piy^ord has bidden to his city, which, fair and brave as 
”y<>u are, to be plain, I would not nave done.” 

Then he turned to speak to the secretaries, and Godwin, 
who wa§ noting all, saw Wsouda’s dark eyes follow him, and 
in them a very strange light. 

“ Good,” they s^nfed to say; “ as you have written, so 
shall you read.” 

*That same afternoon they started for Damascus, a^greaff 
army of horsemen. In its midst^ guarded by a^fhbusancl 
spears, Rosamund was borne in a litter. In front of her rode 
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Hassan, with his yellow-robed body-gunrd ; at her side, 
Masouda ; and behind—for, notwithstanding his hurts, 
Wulf would not be carried—the brethren, mounted upon 
ambling palfieys. After them, led by slaves, came the 
chargers, Flame and Smoke, recovered now, but still walk¬ 
ing somewhat stiffly, and then rank upon rank of turbaned 
Saracens, Through the open curtains of her litter Rosamuud 
beckoned to the brethren, who pushed alongside of he^. 

“ Look,*' she said, pointing with her hand. 

They looked, and there, bathed in file glory of the sink¬ 
ing sun, s iw the mountains crowned far, far away with the 
impregnable city and fortress of Masyaf, and below it the 
slopes down which they had ridden for their lives. Nearer 
to them flashed the river bordered by the town of Kmesa. 
Set at intervals along its walls were spears, looking like fila¬ 
ments against the flaming, sunset sky, and on each of them 
a black dot, which was the head of an Assassin, while from 
the turrets above, the golden banner of Saladin fluttered in 
the evening wind. Remembering all that she had under¬ 
gone in that ftai ful home of devil-worshippers, and the fate 
from which she had been snatched, Rosamund shuddered. 

“ It burns like a city in hell,” she said, staring at Masyaf, 
environed by that luiid evening light and canopied with 
black, smoke-like clouds. Oh 1 such 1 think will be its 
doom.” 

“1 trust so,” answered Wulf fervently. “At least, in 
this woild. and in the next we have done with it.” 

“ Yes,” added Godwin in his thoughtful voice; “ still, 
out of that evil place we won good, for there we found 
Rosamund, and there, my brother, you conquered in such 
a fiay as you can never hope to fight again, gaining great 
glory, and perhaps much more.” 

Then reining in his horse, Godwin'fell back behind , 
litter, while Wulf wondered, and Rosamund watched him' 
with dreaming eyes. 

That evening they camped in the desert, and next morn¬ 
ing, surrounded by wandering tribes of Bedouins mounted 
on their camels, marched on again, keeping that night in 
the ancient fortress of Baalbec, whereof the garrison and 
jleoplf, having been warned by runners of the rank afftd 
titles of-Rosamund, came out to do her homage as their 
lady 
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Hearing of it, she left her litter, and mounting a splendid 
horse which they had sent her as a present, rode to meet 
them, the brethren, in full armour and once more bestriding 
Flame and Smoke, beside her, and a guard of Saladin’s own 
Mamelukes behind. Solemn, turbaned men, who had been 
cofnmanded so to do by messengers from the Sultan, brought 
her the keys of the gates upon a cushion, minstrels and 
soldieis marched before hei, whilst crowding the walls and 
running alongside came the citizens in their thousands. 

Thus she went on,through the open gates, past the tower¬ 
ing columns of ruined temples once a home of the worship of 
heathen gods, through courts and vaults to the citadel sur¬ 
rounded by its gardens that in dead ages had been the 
Acropolis of forgotten Roman empeiors. 

Here in the portico Rosamund turned her horse, and 
received the salutations of the multitude as though she also 
were one of the world’s rulers. Indeed, it seemed to the 
brethren watching her as she sat upon the great white horse 
and surveyed the shouting, bending crowd with flashing 
eyes, splendid in her bearing and beautiful to see, a prince 
at her stirrup and an army at her back, that none of those 
whojhad trod that path before her could have seemed 
greater or more glorious in the hour of their pride than did 
this English girl, who by the whim of Fate had suddenly 
been set so high. Truly by blood and nature she was fitted 
to be a queen. Yet as Rosamund sat thus the ptide passed 
from her face, and her eyes fell. 

“ Of what arS you thinking ? ” asked Godwin at her 
side. 

“ That I would we were back among the summer fields 
at Steeple^” she answered, “for those who are lifted high 
fall low. Prince Hassan, give the captains and people my 
thanks and bid them ^gone. I would rest.” 
r 'S'hus for the first and last time did Rosamund behold 
her ancient fief of Baalbec, which her grandsire, the great 
Ayoub, had ruled before her. ^ 

That night there was feasting in the mighty, immemorial 
halls, and singing aqd ^minstrelsy and the dancing of fiiir 
women and the giving of gifts. For Baalbec, where birth 
and beauty were ever welcome, did honour to its lady, the • 
favoured niece of the mighty Salah-ed-din. Yet tjj^^were 
some who murmured that she would bring no good fortune 
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to the Sultan or this his city, who was not all of the blood 
of Ayoub, but half a Frank, and a Cross^worshipper, though 
even these praised her beauty and her royal bearing. The 
brethren they praised also, although these were unbelievers, 
and the tale ot how Wulf had fought the traitor knight upon 
the Narrow Way, and of how they had Ipd their kinswoman 
from the haunted fortress of Masyaf, was passed from mouth 
to mouth. , 

At dawn the next day, on orders received from the 
Sultan, they left Baalbec, escorted bp the army and many 
of the notables of the town. That afternoon they drew rein 
upon the heights which overlook the city of Damascus, 
Bride of the Earth, set amidst its seven streams and ringed 
about with gardens, one of the most beautiful and perhaps 
the most ancient city in the world. Then they rode down 
to the bounteous plain, and as night fell, having passed 
the encircling gardens, were escorted through the gates of 
Damascus, outside of which most of the army halted and 
encamped. 

Along the narrow streets, bordered by yellow, flat-roofed 
houses, they rode slowly, looking now at the motley, many- 
coloured crowds, who watched them with grave interest, and 
now at the stately buildings, domed mosques and towering 
minarets, which everywhere stood out against the deep blue 
of the evening sky. Thus at length they came to an open 
space planted like a garden, beyond which was seen a huge 
and fantastic castle that Hassan told them was the palace of 
Salah-ed-din. In its courtyard they were parted, Rosamund 
being led away by officers of state, whilst the brethren were 
taken to chambers that had been prepared, where, after they 
had bathed, they were served with food. 

Scarcely had they eaten it when Hassan appeared, and 
bade them follow him. Passing down various passages \nd 
across a court they came to some guarded doors, wheiV the 
soldiers demanded that they should give up tlieir swords 
and dag^^ers. 

It is not needful,” said Hassan, and they let .them go 
by. Next came more passages and ^ curtain, beyond which 
th^ found themselves in a small domed room, lit by hang¬ 
ing silver lamps and paved in tesselated marbles, strewn 
Vith rich rugs and furnished with cushioned couches. 

At'a%'ign from Hassan the brethren stood atiU in the 
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centre of this room, and looked about them wondering. The 
place was empty and very silent; they felt afraid^—of what 
they knew not. Presently curtains upon its further side 
opened, and through them came a man turbaned and wrapped 
in a dark robe, who stood awhile in the shadow, gazing at 
them beneath the lamps. 

The man was not very tall, and slight in build, yet 
about^him was much majesty, although his garb was such 
as the humblest might have worn. He came forward, 
lifting his head, and they saw that his features were small 
and finely cut ,* that he was bearded, and beneath his broad 
brow shone thoughtful yet at times piercing eyes which were 
brown in hue. Now the prince Hassan sank to his knees 
and touched the marble with his forehead, and, guessing 
that they were in the presence of the mighty monarch 
Saladin, the brethren saluted in their Western fashion. 
Presently the Sultan spoke in a low, even voice to Hassan, 
to whom he motioned that he should rise, saying : 

“ I can see that you trust these knights, Emir," and he 
pointed to their great swords. 

“ Sire," was the answer, “ I trust them as I trust myself. 
They are brave and honourable men, although they be 
infidels." 

The Sultan stroked his beard. 

“Aye," he said, “infidels. It is a pity, yet doubtless 
they worship God after their own fashion. Noble to look 
on ^so, like thei^ father, whom 1 remember well, and if all 
1 hear is true, brave indeed. Sir Knights, do you under¬ 
stand my language ? " 

“ Sufficiently to speak it, lord," answered Godwin, “ who 
have learned it since childhood, yet ill enough." 

. “ Good. Then tell me, as soldiers to a soldier, what do 
you seek from Salah-gd*din ?" 

*Our cousin, the lady Rosamund, who, by your com¬ 
mand, lord, was stolen from our home in England." 

“ Knights, she is your cousin, that I know, as surely as I 
know that she is my niece. Tell me now, is she aught 
more to you ?" an4 hfi searched them with those piercmg 
eyes. 

^Godwin looked at Wulf, who said in English ; . 

“Speak the whole truth, brother. From that •man 
nothing can be hid." * 
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Then Godwin answered : 

‘‘ Sire, we love her, and are afEanced''to her.*^ 

The Sultan staied at them in surprise. 

“ What! B( th of you ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, both.” 

“ And does she love you both ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Godwin, “ both, or so she says.** 

Saladin sttoked his beard and considered them, while 
llassan smiled a little. 

“ Then, knights,’* he said presently, “ tell me, which of 
you does she love best ? ” 

“That, sire, is known to her alone. When the time 
comes she will say, and not before.” 

“ I perceive,’’ said Saladin, “ that behind this riddle 
hides a story. If it is your good pleasure, be seated, and set 
it out to me.” 

So they sat down on the divan and obeyed, keeping 
nothing back from the beginning to the end, nor, although 
the tale was long, did the Sultan weary of listening. 

“ A great story, truly,” he said, when at length they had 
finished, “and one in which I seem to see the hand of 
Allah. Sir Knights, you will think that I have wronged 
you—^aye, and your uncle, Sir Andrew, who was once my 
friend, although an older man than I, and who, by stealing 
away my sister, laid the foundations of this house of love 
and war and woe, and perchance of happiness unforeseen. 

“ Now listen. The tale that those two Frankish knaves, 
the priest and the false knight Lozelle, tol^ to you was true. 
As I wrote to your uncle in my letter, I dreamed a dream. 
Thrice I dreamed it; that this niece of mine lived, and that 
if I could bring her here to dwell at my side she should save 
the shedding of much blood by some noble deed of he^^ < 
aye, of the blood of tens of thousands j, and in that dream I 
saw her face. Therefore I stretched out my arm and 'took 
her from fer away. And now, through you—^yes, through 
you—she has been snatched from the power of the great 
Assassin, and is safe in my court, and therefore henceforth 1 
am your friend.” " ^ 

“ Sire, have you seen her ? ** asked Godwin. 

. “ Knights, 1 have seen her, and the face is the fac^ of 

my dreams, and therefore I know full surely that in those 
dreamt (%d spoke. Listen, Sir Godwin and Sir Wulf,” 
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Saladin went on in a changed voice—a stern, commanding 
voice. “ Ask of mfc what you will, and, Franks though you 
are, it shall be given you for your service’s sake—wealth, 
lands, titles, all that men desire and I can grant—but ask 
not of me my niece, Rose of the World, princess of Baalbec, 
whom Allah has^brought to me for his own purposes. 
Know, moreover, that if you strive to steal her away you 
shall certainly die ; and that if she escapes from me and I 
recapture her, then she shall die. These things I have told 
her already, and I sw^ar them in the name of Allah. Here 
she is, and in my house she must abide until the vision be 
fulblled.”^ 

Now in their dismay the brethren looked at each other, 
for they seemed further from their desire than they had 
been even in the castle of Sinan. Then a light broke upon 
the face of Godwin, and he stood up and answered: 

“ Dread lord of all the East, we hear you and we know 
our risk. You have given us your friendship; we accept it, 
and are thankful, and seek no more. God, you say, has 
brought our lady Rosamund to you for His own purposes, 
of which you have no doubt since her face is the veiy face 
of your dreams. Then let His purposes be accomplished 
according to His will, which may be in some way that we 
little guess. We abide His judgment Who has guided us 
in the past, and will guide us in the future.” 

“Well spoken,” replied Saladin. “I have warned you, 
my guests, therefore blame me not if I keep my word ; but 
I ask no promis’b from you who would not tempt noble 
knights to lie. Yes, Allah has set this strange riddle; by 
Allah let it be answered in his season.” 

Then he waved his hand to show that the audience was 
en&d. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

« 

T!TR BRETHREN DEPART FROM DAMASCUS. 

* 

At the court of Saladin Godwin and Wulf were treated 
with much honour. A house was giv^n them to dwell in^ 
and a company of servants to minister to their comfort 
and to guard them. Mounted on their swift horses, Flame 
and Smoke, they were taken out into the desert to hunt, 
and, had they so willed, it would have been easy for them 
to out-distance their retinue and companions and ride away 
to the nearest Christian town. Indeed, no hand would 
have been lifted to stay them who were free to come 
or go. But whither were they to go without Rosa¬ 
mund ? 

Saladin they saw often, for it pleased him to tell them 
tales of those days when their father and uncle were in 
the East, or to talk with them of England and the Franks, 
and even now and again to reason with Godwin on matters 
of religion. Moreover, to show his faith in them, he gave 
them the rank of officers of his own bodyguard, and when, 
wearying of idleness, they asked it of him, allowed them to 
take their share of duty in the guarding of his palace and 
person. This, at a time when peace still deigned between 
Frank and Saracen, the brethren were not ashamed to do, 
who received no payment for their services. 

Peace reigned, indeed; but Godwin and Wulf could guess 
that it would not reign for long. Damascus and the plain 
around it were one great camp, and every day new thousands 
of wild tribesmen poured in and took'up the quarters that 
had been prepared for them. Thw asked Masouda, who 
knew everything, what it meant She answered : 

“It means the Jihady the Holy War, which is being 
preached in every mosque throughout the East. It means 
that the great struggle between Cross''and Crescent is at 
hand, and then, pilgrims Peter and John, you will have to 
choose your standard.” 

“ Ther5^ tan be little doubt about that,” said Wulf. 
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‘‘None,” replied Masouda, with one of her smiles j “only 
it may pain you to have to make war upon the princess of 
Baalbec and her oncle^ the Commander of the Faithful.” 
Then she went, still smiling. 

For this was the trouble of it: Rosamund, their cousin 
and their love, had in truth become the princess of Baalbec 
—^for them. She lived in great state and freedom, as 
Saladin had promised that she should live in his letter 
to Sir Andrew D’Arcy. No insult or violence were offered 
to her faith ; no suiter was thrust upon her. But she was 
in a land where women do not consort with men, especially 
if they be high-placed. As a princess of the empire of 
Saladin, she must obey its rules, even to veiling herself 
when she went abroacl, and exchanging no private words 
with men. Godwin and Wulf prayed Saladin that they 
might be allowed to speak with her from time to time, but 
he only answered shortly : 

“ Sir Knights, our customs are our customs. Moreover, 
the less you see of the princess of Baalbec the better I think 
it will be for her, for you, whose blood I do not wish to have 
upon my hands, and for myself, who await the fulfilment of 
that dream which the angel brought.” 

Then the brethren left his presence sore at heart, for 
although they saw her from time to lime at feasts and 
festivals^ Rosamund was as far apart from them as though 
she sat m Steeple Hall—aye, and further. Also they came 
to see that of jjpscuing her from Damascus there was no 
hope at all. She dwelt in her own palace, whereof the walls 
were guarded night and day by a company of the Sultan’s 
Mamelukes, who knew that they were answerable for her 
with their lives. Within its walls, again, lived trusted 
e^nuchs, under the command of a cunning fellow named 
Mesrour, and her retinue of women, all of them spies and 
watcliful. How could two men hope to snatch her from the 
heart of such a host, and to spirit her out of Damascus and 
through its encircling armies ? 

One comfort, however, was left to them. When she 
reached the court ^o^mund had prayed of the Sultan that 
Masouda should not be separated from her, and this, because 
of ^the part she had played in his niece’s rescue from tl^ 
power of Sinan, he had granted, though doubtfully. More¬ 
over, Masouda, being a person of no account e^pf for her 
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beauty and a heretic, was allowed to go where she would 
and to speak with whom she wished. S6, as she wished to 
^eak often with Godwin, they did not lack for tidings of 
Rosamund. 

From her they learned that in a fashion the princess was 
happy enough—^who would not be that had just escaped 
from Al-je-bal ?—yet weary of the strange Eastern life, of 
the restraints upon her, and of her aimless d;^s; vexai also 
that she might not mix with the brethren. Day by day she 
sent them her greetings, and with them warnings to attempt 
nothing—not even to see her—since there was no hope that 
they would succeed. So much afraid of them was the 
Sultan, Rosamund said, that both she and they were watched 
day and night, and of any folly their lives would pay the 
price. When they heard all this the brethren began to 
despair, and their spirits sank so low that they cared not 
what should happen to them. 

Then it was that a chance came to them of which the 
issue was to make them still more admired by Saladin and 
to lift Masouda to honour. One hot morning they were 
seated in the courtyard of their house beside the fountain, 
staring at the passers-by through the bars of the bronze 
gates and at the sentries who marched to and fro before 
them. This house was in one of the principal thoroughfares 
of Damascus, and in front of it flowed continually an un¬ 
ending, many-coloured stream of folk. 

There were white-robed Arabs of the desert, mounted on 
their grumbling camels ; caravans of merchandise from 
Egypt or elsewhere; asses laden with firewood or the grey, 
prickly growth of the wild thyme for the bakers’ ovens ; 
water-sellers with their goatskin bags and chinking brazen 
cups ; vendors of birds or sweetmeats ; women going to the 
bath in closed and curtained litters, escdlrted by the eunifbhs 
of their households; great lords riding on their Arab hor^s 
and preceded by their runners, who thrust the crowd 
asunder and beat the poor with rods ; beggars, halt, 
maimed, and blind, beseeching alms ,* lepers, from whom all 
shrank away, who wailed their woes* aloud; stately com¬ 
panies of soldiers, some mounted and some afoot; holy men, 
who gfive blessings and received alms ; and so forth, without 
numb^er uidNeithout end. 
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Godwin and Wulf, seated in the shade of the painted 
house, watched thdhi gloomily. Thw were weary of this 
ever-changing sameness, weary of the eternal glare and 
glitter of this unfamiliar life, weary of the insistent cries of 
the mullahs on the minarets, of the flash of the swords that 
would soon be red with the blood of their own people ; 
weary, too, of the hopeless task to which they were sworn. 
Rosamsind was one of this multitude ; she was the princess 
of Baalbec, half an Eastern by her blood, and growing more 
Eastern day by day—irr so they thought in their bitterness. 
As well might two Saracens hope to snatch the Queen of 
England from her palace at Westminster, as they to drag 
the Princess of Baalbec out of the power of a monarch more 
absolute than any king of England. 

So they sat silent, since they had nothing to say, and 
stared now at the passing crowd, and now at the 
thin stream of water falling continually into the marble 
basin. 

Presently they heard voices at the gate, and, looking up, 
saw a woman wrapped in a long cloak, talking with the 
guard, who with a laugh thrust out his arm, as though to 
place it round her. Then a knife flashed, and the soldier 
stepped back, still laughing, and opened the wicket. The 
woman came in. It was Masouda. They rose and bowed 
to her, but she passed before them into the house. Thither 
they followed, while the soldier at the gate laughed again, 
and at the sound of his mockery Godwin’s cheek grew red. 
Even in the cool, darkened room she noticed it, and said, 
bitterly enough: 

“What does it matter? Such insults are my daily 
bread whom they believe-” and she stopped. 

“They had best say nothing of what they believe to 
me,’' muttered Godwin, 

“T thank you,” Mlisouda answered, with a sweet, swift 
sinile, and, throwing off her cloak, stood before them un¬ 
veiled, clad in the white robes that befitted her tall and 
graceful form so well, and were blazoned on the breast with 
the cognizance of Baalbec. “ Well for you,” she went on, 
“ that they hold me to be what I am not, since otherwise I 
should win no entry to this house.” « 

" What of our lady Rosamund ? ” brok^in Wulf 
awkwardly, for, like Godwin, he was pained. ** 
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Masouda laid her hand upon her breast as though to 
still its heaving, then answered : 

“ The princess of Baalbec, my mistress, is well, and^ as 
ever, beautiful, though somewhat weary of a pomp in which 
she finds no joy. She sent her greetings, but did not say to 
which of you they should be delivered*; so, pilgrims, you 
must share them.’^ 

Godwin winced, but Wulf asked if there were any hope 
of seeing her, to which Masouda answered : 

“ None,” adding, in a low voice, 1 come upon another 
business. Do you brethren wish to do Salah-ed-din a 
service ? ” * 

“ I don’t know. What is it ? ” asked Godwin gloomily, 

“ Only to save his life—for which he may be grateful, or 
may not, according to his mood.” 

“ Speak on,” said Godwin, and tell us how we two 
Franks can save the life of the Sultan of the East,” 

*‘Do you still remember Sinan and his fedaisf Yes— 
they are not easily forgotten, are they ? Well, to-night he 
has plotted to murder Salah-ed-din, and afterwards to 
murder you if he can, and to carry away your lady Rosa¬ 
mund if he can, or, failing that, to murder her alsa Oh 1 
the tale is true enough. I have it from one of them under 
the Signet—^surely fliat Signet has served us well—^who 
believes, poor fool, that I am in the plot. Now, you are the 
officers of the bodyguard who watch in the ante-chamber 
to-night, are you not? Well, when the^guard is changed 
at midnight, the eight men who should replace them at the 
doors of the room of Salah-ed-din will not arrive; they will 
be decoyed away by a false order. In their stead will come 
eight murderers, disguised in the robes and arms of Mame¬ 
lukes. They look to deceive and cut you down, ^kill 
Salah-ed-din, and escape by the further door. you 
hold your own awhile against eight men, think you ? ^ 

“ We have done so before and will try,” answered Wulf. 
But how shall we know that they are not Mamelukes ? ” 
Thus—they will wish to pass the door, and 'you will 
say, ‘ Nay, sons of Sinan,’ whereon /hfy will spring on you 
to kill you. Then be ready and shout aloud.” 

* “ And if they overcome us,” asked Godwin, “ then^ the 

Sultan w^M be slain ? ” 

**Nay, for you must lock the door of the diamber of 
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Salah-ed-din and hi^e away the key. The sound of the 
fighting will arouse the outer ^ard ere hurt can come to 
him. “ Or,” she added, after thinking awhile, perhaps it 
will be best to reveal the plot to the Sultan at once.” 

“No, no,” answered Wulf; “let us take the chance. I 
weary of doing notihing here. Hassan guards the outer 
gate. He will come swutly at the sound of blows.” 

“ Good,” said Masouda ; “ I will see that he is there and 
awake. Now farewell, and pray that we may meet again. 

I say nothing of this Aory to the princess Rosamund until 
it is done with.” Then, throwing her cloak about her 
shoulders, she turned and went. 

“ Is that true, think you ? ” asked Wulf of Godwin. 

“ We have never found Masouda to be a liar,” was his 
answer. “ Come ; let us see to our armour, for the knives 
of those fcdais are sharp.” 

It was near midnight, and the brethren stood in the 
small, domed ante-chamber, from which a door opened into 
the sleeping rooms of Saladin. The guard of eight Mame¬ 
lukes had left them, to be met by their relief in the 
courtyard, according to custom, but no relief had as yet 
appeared in the ante-chamber. 

“It would seem that Masouda’s tale is true,” said 
Godwin, and going to the door he locked it, and hid the 
key beneath a cushion. 

Then they too|j their stand in front of the locked door, 
before which hung curtains, standing in the shadow with 
the light from the hanging silver lamps pouring down in 
front of them. Here they waited awhile in silence, till at 
length they heard the tramp of men, and eight Mamelukes, 

> clad yellow above their mail, marched in and saluted. 

“ l^and I ” said Goj^win, and they stood a minute, then 
b^n ro edge forward. 

“ Stand I ” said both the brethren again, but still they 
edged forward. 

“ Stand, sons of Sinan I ” they said a third time, drawing 
their swords. , , 

Then with a hiss of disappointed rage the fedais came at 
them. • 

jyArcyt A jyArcyt Help for thq^ultaifl” 
shoute4 the brethren, and the fray began. * 
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Six of the men attacked them, and while they were 
engaged with these the other two slipped round and tried 
the door, only to find it fast. Then they also turned upon 
the brethren, thinking to take the key from off their bodies. 
At the first rush two of the fedais went down beneath the 
sweep of the long swords, but after that the murderers 
would not come close, and while some engaged them in 
front, others strove to pass and stab them from 'behind. 
Indeed, a blow from one of their long knives fell upon 
Godwin’s shoulder, but the good maiir turned it. 

“ Give way,” he cried to Wulf, “ or they will best us.” 

So suddenly they gave way before them until their backs 
were against the door, and there stood, shouting for help 
and sweeping round them with their swords, into reach of 
which the fedais dare not come. Now from without the 
chamber rose a cry and tumult, and the sound of heavy 
blows falling upon the gates that the murderers had barred 
behind them, while upon the further side of the door, which 
he could not open, was heard the voice of the Sultan, de¬ 
manding to know what passed. 

The fedais heard these sounds also, and read in them 
their doom. Forgetting caution, in their despair and rage, 
they hurled themselves upon the brethren, for they thought 
that if they could get them down they might still break 
through the door and slay Salah-ed-din before they them¬ 
selves were slain. But for awhile the brethren stopped their 
rush with point and buckler, wounding t\go of them sorely ; 
and when at length they closed in upon them, the gates 
were burst, and Hassan and the outer guard were at hand. 

A minute later and, but little hurt, Godwin and Wull 
were leaning on their swords, and the fedais^ some of them 
dead or wounded and some of them captive, lay before {;hem 
on the marble floor. Moreover, the ^oor had been opened, 
and through it came the Sultan in his nightgear. 

What has chanced ? ” he asked, looking at them doubt¬ 
fully. 

“ Only this, lord,” answered Godwin ; ** these men came 
to kill you, and we neld them off till, h^lp arrived.” 

“ Kill me I My own guard kill me ?’* 

I ” They are not your guard ; they are fedais^ disguised as 
yofir ^ua^ and sent by Al-je-bal, as he promised.” 

Now Salah-ed-din turned pale, for he who feared nothing 
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else was all his life afraid of the Assassins and their lord, 
who thrice had striven to murder him. 

“ Strip the armour from those men,” went on Godwin, 
“ and I think that you will find truth in my words, or, if 
not^question such of them as still live.” 

They obeyed, anjl there, upon the breast of one of them, 
burnt into his skin, was the symbol of the blood-red dagger. 
Now S^adin saw, and beckoned the brethren aside. 

“How knew you of this?” he asked, searching them 
with his piercing eyes.* 

“ Masouda, the lady Rosamund’s waiting-woman, warned 
us that you, lord, and we, were to be murdered to-night by 
eight men, so we made ready.” 

“ Why, then, did you not tell me ? ” 

“ Because,” answered Wulf, “ we were not sure that the 
news was true, and did not wish to bring false tidings and 
be made foolish. Because, also, ray brother and I thought 
that we could hold our own awhile against eight of Sinan’s 
rats disguised as soldiers of Saladin.” 

“You have done it well, though yours was a mad 
counsel,” answered the Sultan. Then he gave his hand fiist 
to one and next to the other, and said, simply ; 

“ Sir Knights, Salah-ed-din owes his life to you. Should 
it ever come about that you owe your lives to Salah-ed-din, 
he will remember this.” 

Thus this business ended. On the morrow those of the 
fedaU who remained alive were questioned, and confessing 
freely that they hatl been sent to murder Salah-ed-din, who 
had robbed their master of his bride, the two Franks who 
had carried her off, and the woman Masouda who had 
guided them, they were put to death, cruelly enough. Also 
many others in the city were seized and killed on suspicion, 
so mat for awhile there was no more fear from the 
Assass'his. * 

Now from that day forward Saladin held the brethren in 
great friqpdship, and pressed gifts upon tliem and offered 
them honours. But th^ refused them all, saying that they 
needed but one thing*orhim, and he knew what it was—an 
answer at which his &ce sank. ^ 

One morning he sent for them, and, except for 
presence of prince Hassan, the most fitvourite onis tmirs, 
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and a famous imaum, or priest of his religion, received them 
alone. ^ 

“ Listen,” he said briefly, addressing Godwin. “ I under¬ 
stand that my niece, the princess of Baalbec, is beloved by 
you. Good. Subscribe the Koran, and I give her to ^u in 
marriage, for thus also she may be led to the true Faith, 
whom I have sworn not to force thereto, and I gain a great 
warrior and Paradise a brave soul. The imaum Ij^re will 
instruct you in the truth.” 

Thus he spoke, but Godwin oijly stared at him with 
eyes set wide in wonderment, and answered: 

“ Sire, I thank you, but I cannot change my faith to win 
a woman, however dearly I may love her.” 

So I thought,” said Saladin with a sigh, though 
indeed it is sad that superstition should thus blind so 
brave and good a man. Now, Sir Wulf, it is your turn. 
What say you to my offer? Will you take the princess 
and her dominions with my love thrown in as a marriage 
portion ? ” 

Wulf thought a moment, and as he thought there rose 
in his mind a vision of an autumn afternoon that seemed 
years and years ago, when they two and Rosamund had 
stood by the shrine of St. Chad on the shores of Essex, and 
jested of this very matter of a change of faith. Then he 
answered, with one of his great laughs: 

“ Aye, sire, but on my own terms, not on yours, for if I 
took these I think that my marriage would lack blessings. 
Nor, indeed, would Rosamund wish to^wed a servant of 
your Prophet, who if it pleased him might take other 
wives.” 

Saladin leant his head upon his hand, and looked at 
them with disappointed eyes, yet not unkindly. 

“The knight Lozelle was a Cross-worshipper,” he said, * 
^ but you two are very different frem the knight Iiozelle, 
who accepted the Faith when it was offered to him-—” 

“ To win your trade,” said Godwin bitterly. 

“ I know not,” answered Saladin, “ though it is true the 
man seems to have been a Christian among 3ie Franks, who 
here was a follower of the Prophet.* At least, he is dead at 
your hands, and though he sinned against me and betrayed 
m> niece to Sinan, peace be with bis soul. Now I have one 
more <thif^ to say to you. That Frank, Ptince Amat of 
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Karak, whom you call Reginald de Chatillon—accursed be 
his name !—’’ and he spat upon the ground, has once 
more broken the peace between me and the King of Jeru¬ 
salem, slaughtering my merchants and stealing my goods. I 
will suffer this shame no more, and very shortly I unfurl my 
standards, which shall not be folded up again until they 
float upon the mosque of Omar and from eveiy tower top in 
PalcsthvB. Your people are doomed. I, Yusuf Salah-ed-din,” 
and he rose as he said the words, his very beard bristling 
with wrath, “ declare the Holy War, and will sweep them to 
the sea. Choose now, you brethren. Do you fight for me 
or against me ? Or will you give up your swords and bide 
here as my prisoners ? ’’ 

We are the servants of the Cross,” answered Godwin, 
and cannot lift steel against it and thereby lose our souls.” 
Then he spoke with Wulf, and added, As to your second 
question, whether we should bide here in chains. It is one 
that our lady Rosamund must answer, for we are sworn 
to her service. We demand to see the princess of 
Baalbec.” 

“ Send for her, Emir,” said Saladin to the prince Hassan, 
who bowed and departed. 

A while later Rosamund came, looking beautiful, but, as 
they saw when she threw back her veil, very white and 
weary. She bowed to Saladin, and the brethren, who were 
not allowed to touch her hand, bowed to her, devouring her 
face with eager eyes. 

“ Greeting, my uncle,” she said to the Sultan, “ and to 
you, my cousins, greeting also. What is your pleasure with 
me ? ” 

Saladin motioned to her to be seated and bade Godwin 
set out the case, which he did very clearly, ending ; 

it your wish, Rosamund, that we stay in this court 
as prisoners, or go foah to fight with the Franks in the 
great war that is to be ? ” 

Rosamund looked at them awhile, then answered : 

*^To whom were you sworn the first? Was it to the 
service of our Lord, or to the service of a woman ? I have 
said.” " 

** Such words as we expected from you, being what you 
are,exclaimed Gk>dwin, while Wulf nodded his head^in*^ 
asseati and added t ^ ^ 
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“ Sultan, we ask your safe conduct to Jerusalem, and 
leave this lady in your charge, relying on your plighted word 
to do no violence to her faith and to protect her person.” 

“ My safe conduct you have,” replied Saladin, ** and my 
friendship also. Nor, indeed, should I have thought well of 
you had you decided otherwise. Now, henceforth we are 
enemies in the eyes of all men, and I shall strive to slay you 
as you will strive to slay me. But as regards this lady, have 
no fear. What I have promised shall be fulfilled. Bid her 
farewell, whom you will see no morcb.” 

“ Who taugnt your lips to say such words, O Sultan ? ” 
asked Godwin. “Is it given to you to read the future and 
the decrees of God ? ” 

“ I should have said,” answered Saladin, “ * Whom you 
will see no more if I am able to keep you apart.’ Can you 
complain, who, both of you, have refused to take her as a 
wife ? ” 

Here Rosamund looked up wondering, and Wulf broke 
in: 

“ Tell her the price. Tell her that she was asked to wed 
either of us who would bow the knee to Mahommed, and to 
be the head of his harem, and 1 think that she will not 
blame us.” 

**Nevei would I have spoken again to him who answered 
otherwise,” exclaimed Rosamund, and Saladin frowned at 
the words. “ Oh I my unde,” she went on, “ you have 
been kind to me and raised me high, but I do not seek this 
greatness, nor are your ways my ways, who am of a faith 
that you call accursed. Let me go, I teseech you, in care 
of these my kinsmen.” 

“And your lovers," said Saladin bitterly. “Niece, it 
cannot be. I love you well, but did 1 know even that your , 
life must pay the price of your sojourn here, here you still 
should stay, since, as my dream tolh me, on you hkng the 
lives of thousands, and I believe that dream. What, then, 
is your life, or the lives of these knights, or even my life, 
that any or all of them should turn we scale against those 
of thousands ? Oh ! everything thpt piy empire can give is 
at your feet, but here you stay until the dream be accom- 
^ plished, and,” he added, looking at the brethren, “death 
shiill be the portion of any who would steal you frodb my 
hand.*= 
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“Until the dream be accomplished?” said Rosamund) 
catching at the words. “ Then, when it is accomplished) 
shall 1 be free ? ” 

“ Aye,” answered the Sultan ; “ free to come or to go, 
unless vou attempt escape, for then you know your certain 
doom.” u 

“ It is a decree. Take note, my cousins, it is a decree. 
And you, prince Hassan, remember it also. Oh I 1 pray, 
with all my soul I pray, that it was no lying spirit who 
brought you that dreatn, my uncle, though how I shall 
bring peace, who hitherto have brought nothing except war 
and bloodshed, I know not. Now go, my cousins ; but, if 
you will, leave me Masouda, who has no other friends. Go, 
and take nw love and blessing with you—aye, and the 
blessing of Jesu and His saints which snail protect you in 
the hour of battle, and bring us together again.” 

So spoke Rosamund, and threw her veil before her face 
that she might hide her teais. 

Then Godwin and Wulf stepped to where she stood by 
the throne of Saladin, bent the knee before her, and, taking 
her hand, kissed it in farewell, nor did the Sultan say them 
nay. But when she was gone and the brethren were gone, 
he turned to the emir Hassan and to the great imaum, who 
had sat silent all this while, and said : 

“ Now tell me, you who are old and wise, which of those 
men does the lady love ? Speak, Hassan, you who know 
her well.” ^ 

But Hassan shook his head. “ One or the other. Both 
or neither—I know not,” he answered. “Her counsel is 
too close for me.” 

Then Saladin turned to the imaum—a cunning, silent 
man. 

“ When both the infidels are about to die before her 
fiice, a# I still hope fb see them do, we may learn the 
answer. But unless she wills it, never before,” he replied, 
and the Sultan noted his saying. 

Next morning, hayiqg been warned that they would 
pass there by Masouda, Rosamund, watching through the 
lattice of one of her p^ace windows, saw the brethren go ^ 
by. Tnev were fully armed, and, mounted on th^ splenmd 
dhaigcris ti'laine and Smoke, looked glorious men as, fdllowed 
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by their escort of swarthy, turbaned Mamelukes, they rode 
proudly side by side, the sunlight glinting on their mail 
Opposite to her house they halted tiwhile, and, knowing 
that Rosamund watched, although they could not see her, 
drew their swords and lifted them in salute. Then sheath¬ 
ing them again, they rode forward in science, and soon were 
lost to sight. 

Little did Rosamund guess how different they would 
appear when they three met again. Indeed, she scarcely 
dared to hope that they would ever meet, for she knew well 
that even if the war went in favour of the Christians she 
would be hurried away to some place where they would 
never find her. She knew well also that from Damascus 
her rescue was impossible, and that although Saladin loved 
them, as he loved all who were honest and brave, he would 
receive them no more as friends, for fear lest they should 
rob him of her, whom he hoped in some way unforeseen 
would enable him to end his days in peace. Moreover, the 
struggle between Cross and Crescent would be fierce and to 
the death, and she was sure that where was the closest 
fighting there in the midst of it would be found Godwin 
and Wulf. Well might it chance, therefore, that her eyes 
had looked their last upon them. 

Oh I she was great. Gold was hers, with gems more 
than she could count, and few were the weeks that did not 
bring her added wealth or gifts. She had palaces to dwell 
in—alone; gardens to wander in—alone; eunuclis and 
slaves to rule over—alone. But never a friend had she, 
save the woman of the Assassins, to whom she clung because 
she, Masouda, had saved her from Slnan, and who clung to 
her, why, Rosamund could not be sure, for there was a veil 
between their spirits. 

They were gone—-they were gone I Even the sound of 
their horses’ hoofs had di^ away, and she was desolate as a 
child lost in a cityful of folk. Oh 1 and her heart was filled 
with fears for them, and most of all for one of them. If he 
should not come back into it, what would her life be ? 

Rosamund bowed her head and <wept; then, hearing a 
sound behind her, turned to see that Masouda was weepmg 
also. a 

' * “ Whjyio you weep ? ” she asked. 

** Ihe maid should copy her mistress,” answer^ 
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Masouda with a hgrd laugh ; “ but, lady, why do you 
weep ? At least you are beloved, and, come what may, 
nothing can take that* from you. You are not of less value 
than the good horse between the rider^s knees or the 
faithful hound that runs at his side.” 

A thou^t rose ift Rosamund’s mind—a new and terrible 
thought. The eyes of the two women met, and those of 
Rosamuftd asked, Which anxiously, as once in the 
moonlight she had asked it with hei voice from the gate 
above the Narrow W8y. Between them stood a table 
inlaid with ivory and pearl, whereon the dust from the 
street had gathered through the open lattice. Masouda 
leaned over, and with her forefinger wrote a single Arabic 
letter in the dust upon the table, then passed her hand 
across it. 

Rosamund’s breast heaved twice or thrice and was still. 
Then she asked; 

“ Why did not you who are free go with him ? ’* 

“ Because he prayed me to bide here and watch over the 
lady whom he loved So to the death—watch.” 

Slowly Masouda spoke, and the heavy words seemed 
like blood dropping from a death-wound. Then she sank 
forward into the arms of Rosamund. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

( 

WULF PAYS FOR THE DRUGGED WINE. 

Many a day had gone by since the brethren bade farewell 
to Rosamund at Damascus. Now, one burning July night, 
they sat upon their horses, the moonlight gleaming on their 
mail. Still as statues they sat, looking out from a rocky 
mountain top across that grey and arid plain which stretches 
from near Nazaieth to the lip of the hills at whose foot lies 
Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. Beneath them, camped 
around the fountain of Seffurieh, were spread the hosts of 
the Franks to which they did sentinel ; thirteen hundred 
knights, twenty thousand foot, and hordes of Turcopoles— 
that is, natives of the country, armed after the fashion of 
the Saracens. 

Two miles away to the south-east glimmered the white 
houses of Nazareth, set in the Jap of the mountains—Naza¬ 
reth, the holy city, where for thirty years lived and toiled 
the Saviour of the world. Doubtless, thought Godwin, His 
feet had often trod that mountain whereon they stood, and 
ill the watered vales below His hands had sped the plough 
or reaped the corn. Long, long had His voice been silent, 
yet to Godwin’s ears it still seemed to s)5eak in the murmur 
of the vast camp, and to echo from the slopes of the Galilean 
hills, and the words it said were; “ I bring not peace, but a 
sword.” 

To-morrow they were to advance, so rumour said, across 
yonder desert plain and give battle to Saladin, who lay with 
all his power by Hattin, above Tiberias. Godwin^and his 
brother thought that it was a madness ; for they had seen 
the might of the Saracens and ridden across that thirsty 
plain beneath the summer sun. But who were^ they, two 
wandering, unattended knights, that they should dare to 
lift up their voices gainst those ^of^the lords of the land, 
skilled from their birth in desert warfare? Yet Godwin’s 
h^art was troubled and fear took hold of him, not foi^ him* 
self, but fsr all the countless army that lay asleep yon4ef^ 
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and for the cause of Christendom, which staked its last 
throw upon this batfle. 

“ I go to watch yonder j bide you here,” he said to 
Wulf, and, turning the head of Flame, rode some sixty yards 
over a shoulder of the rock to the further edge of the moun¬ 
tain which looked towards the north. Here he could not 
see the camp, nor Wulf, nor any living thing, but indeed 
was utterly alone. Dismounting, and bidding the horse 
stand, which it would do like a dog, he walked forward a 
few steps to where there was a rock, and, kneeling down, 
began to pray with all the strength of his pure, warrior 
heart. 

** O Lord,” he prayed, “ Who once wast man and a 
dweller in these mountains, and knowest what is in man, 
hear me. I am afraid for all the thousands who sleep 
round Nazareth: not for myself, who care nothing for my 
life, but for all those, Thy servants and my brethren. Yes, 
and for the Cross upon which Thou didst hang, and for the 
feith itself throughout the East. Oh I give me light 1 Oh 1 
let me hear and see, that I may warn them, unless my fears 
are vain! ” 

So he murmured to Heaven above, and beat his hands 
against his brow, praying, ever praying, as he had never 
prayed before, that wisdom and vision might be given to 
his soul. 

It seemed to Godwin that a sleep fell on him—at least, 
his mind grew cloiified and confused. Then it cleared again, 
slowly, as stirred water clears, till it was bright and still; 
yet another mind to that which was his servant day by 
day which never could see or hear those things he saw and 
heard in that strange hour. Lo ! he heard the spirits pass, 
whispering as they went; whispering, and, as it seemed to 
him, peeping also for some great woe which was to be; 
weeping yonder ove^ Nazareth. Then like curtains the 
veils were lifted from his eyes, and as they swung aside he 
saw further, and yet further. 

He saw the king of the Franks in his tent beneath, and 
about him the counpiLof his captains, among them the 
fierce-eyed Master of the Templars, and a man whom he 
had |een in Jerusalem where they nad been dwelling, an<i^ 
knew for Count Raymond of Tripoli, the lord^f Tibeilas. 
They were reasoning together, till presently, in a rSge, the 
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Master of the Templars drew his sword^ and dashed it down 
upon the table. 

Another veil was lifted, and lo! 'he saw the camp of 
Saladin, the mightlv, endless camp with its ten thousand 
tents, amongst whicn the Saracens cried to Allah through 
all the watches of the night. He saw the royal pavilion, and 
in it the Sultan walked to and fro alone—none of his emirs, 
not even his son, were with him. He was lost in thought, 
and Godwin read his thought. 

It was ; “Behind me the Jordan#and the Sea of Galile^ 
into which, if my flanks were turned, I should be driven, 1 
and all my host. In front ^'he territories of the Franks, 
where I have no friend ; and by Nazareth their great army. 
Allah alone can help me. If they sit still and Force me to 
advance across the desert and attack them before my army 
melts away, then I am lost. If they advance upon me round 
the Mountain Tabor and by the watered land, I may be 
lost But if—oh I if Allah should make them mad, and they 
should strike straight across the desert—then, then they are 
lost, and the reign of the Cross in Syria is for ever at an 
end. 1 will wait here. 1 will wait here. . . 

Look! near to the pavilion of Saladin stood another 
tent, closely guarded, and in it on a cushioned bed lay two 
women. One was Rosamund, but she slept sound ; and the 
other was Masouda, and she was waking, for her eyes met 
his in the darkness I 

The last veil was withdrawn, and upw Godwin saw a 
sight at which his soul shivered. A fire-blackened plain, 
and above it a frowning mountain, and that mountain thick, 
thick with dead, thousands and thousands and thousands of 
dead, among which the hyenas wandered and the night- 
birds screamed. He could see their faces ; many of them he 
knew again as those of living men whom he had gaet in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere, or had noted with the army. He 
could hear also the meanings of the few who were yet 
alive. 

About that field— yes, and in the camp of Saladin, where 
lay more dead—his body seemed jvander searching for 
something, he knew not what, till it came to him that it 
^was the corpse of Wulf for which he sought and fou^d it 
not—nay, ^or his own either. Then once more he heard 
the spilits pass —a very great company, fo^to them were 
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gathered all those dead—heard them pass awajr, wailing, 
evermore faintly walling for the lost cause of Christ, wailing 
over Nazareth, 

Godwin awoke from his dream trembling, mounted his 
horse, and rode Ijack to Wulf. Beneath as before, lay 
the sleeping camp, yonder stretched the brown desert, and 
there sat Wulf watching both. 

“ Tell me,” asked Godwin, “ how long is it since I left 
you ? ” ♦ 

“ Some few minutes—ten perhaps,” answered his 
brother. 

“ A short while to have seen so much,” replied Godwin. 
Then Wulf looked at him curiously, and asked ; 

What have you seen ? ” 

“ If I told you, Wulf, you would not believe,” 

“ Tell me, and I will say.” 

So Godwin told him all, and at the end asked him, 
“ What think you ? ” 

Wulf considered awhile, and answered : 

“Well, brother, you have touched no wine to-day, so 
you are not drunk, and you have done nothing foolish, so 
you are not mad. Therefore it would seem that the saints 
have been talking to you, or, at least, so I should think of 
any other man whom I knew to be as good as you are. 
Yet it is folk like you that see visions, and those visions are 
not always true, ^r sometimes, as I believe, the devil is 
their showman. Our watch is ended, for I hear the horses 
of the knights who come to relieve us. Listen ; this is my 
counsel. In the camp yonder is our friend with whom we 
travelled from Jerusalem, Egbert, the bishop of Nazareth, 
who marches with the host. Let us go to him and lay this 
matter before him, for he is a holy man and learned; no 
false self-seeking prieft.” 

Godwin nodded in assent, and presently, when the other 
knights were come and they had made their report to them, 
they rode ofr together to the tent of Egbert, and, leaving 
their horses in char^ of his servant, entered. 

^ Egbert was an Englishman who had spent more than 
thirty years of his life in the East, whereof the suns had 
tanked his wrinkled face to the hue of bronze, that seemdG 
' the darker m contrast to his blue ^es and snchr-iehite hair 
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and beard. Entering the tent, they found him at his 
prayers before a little image of the Virgin, and stood with 
bowed heads until he had finished. Presently he rose, and 
greeting them with a blessing, asked them what they 
needed. 

“ Your counsel, holy father,” answered Wulf. “ Godwin, 
set out your tale.” 

So, having seen that the tent flap was closed and that 
none lingered near, Godwin told him his dream. 

The old man listened patiently, i^or did he seem sur¬ 
prised at this strange story, since in those days men saw— 
or thought they saw—^many such visions, which were 
accepted by the Church as true. 

When ne had finished Godwin asked of him as he had 
asked of Wulf: “ What think you, holy father ? Is this 
a dream, or is it a message ? And if so, from whom comes 
the message ? ” 

Godwin D’Arcy,” he answered, “ in my youth I knew 
your father. It was I who shrove him when he lay dying 
of his wounds, and a nobler soul never passed from earth to 
heaven. After you had left Damascus, where you were the 

f uest of Saladin, we dwelt together in the same lodging in 
erusalem, and together we travelled here, during all which 
time I learned to know you also as the worthy son of a 
worthy sire—no dissolute knight, but a true servant of the 
Church. It well may be that to such a one as you foresight 
has been given, that through you those ^lo rule us may be 
warned, and all Christendom saved from great sorrow and 
disgrace. Come ; let us go to the king, and tell this story, 
for he still sits in council yonder.” 

So they went out together and rode to the royal tent. 
Here the bishop was admitted, leaving them without. Pre¬ 
sently he returned and beckoned to them, and as tlhey 
passed, the guards whispered to them ? * 

“ A strange council, sirs, and a fateful 1 ” 

Already it was near midnight, but still the great pavilion 
was crowded with barons and chief captains who sat in 
groups, or sat round a narrow table made of boards placed 
upon trestles. At the head of that table sat the king, Guy 
of Lusignan, a weak-faced man, clad in splendid armour. 
On^his right was the white-haired Count Raymond of 
Tripoli, aad\)ti his left the black-bearded, £g>wning Master 
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of the Templars, clad in his white mantle, on the left breast 
of which the red dross was blazoned. Words had been 
running high, their faces showed it, but just then a silence 
reigned as though the disputants were weary, and the king 
leaned back in his chair, passing his hand to and fro across 
his forehead. He Igoked up, and seeing the bishop, asked 
peevishly: 

“ What is it now ? Oh! I remember, some tale from 
those tall twin knights. Well, bring them forward and 
speak it out, for we hane no time to lose.” 

So the three of them came forward, and at Godwin’s 

n er the bishop Egbert told of the vision that had come 
im not more than an hour ago while he kept watch 
upon the mountain top. At first one or two of the barons 
seemed disposed to laugh, but when they looked at God¬ 
win’s high and spiritual face, their laughter died away, for 
it did not seem wonderful to them that such a man should 
see visions. Indeed, as the tale of the rocky hill and the 
dead who were stretched upon it went on, they grew white 
with fear, and whitest of them aU was the king, Guy of 
Lusignan. 

Is all this true, Sir Godwin ? ” he asked, when the 
bishop had finished. 

“ It is true, my lord king,” answered Godwin. 

“ His word is not enough,” broke in the Master of the 
Templars. “ Let him swear to it on the Holy Rood, know¬ 
ing that if he lies will blast his soul to all eternity.” And 
the council muttered, “ Aye let him swear.” 

Now there was an annexe to the tent, rudely furnished 
as a chapel, and at the end of this annexe a tall, veiled 
object. Rufinus, the bishop of Acre, who was clad in the 
armour of a knight, went to the object, and drawing the 
veil, rgvealed a broken, blackened cross, set around with 
jewels, that stood aWut the height of a man above the 
ground, for all the lower part was gone. 

At the sight of it Godwin and every man present there 
fell upoi> his knees, for since St. Helena found it, over seven 
centuries before^ this h^d been accounted the most precious 
relic in aU Chnstenuom; the very wood upon which the 
Saviour suffered, as, indeed, it may have been. MiUioxM 
had worshipped it, tens of thousands had died for it, ana 
now, in the hour of this great struggle between Christ and 
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the false prophet it was brought from its shrine that the 
host which escorted it might prove invincible in battle. 
Soldiers who fought around the very Cross could not be 
defeated, they said, for, if need were, legions of angels would 
come to aid them. 

Godwin and Wulf stared at the reljc with wonder, fear, 
and adoration. There were the nail marks, there was the 
place where the scroll of Pilate had been affixed above the 
holy head—almost could they seem to see that Form divine 
and dying. • 

“Now,” broke in the voice of the Master of the Templars, 
“ let Sir Godwin D’Arcy swear to the truth of his tale upon 
this Rood.” 

Rising from his knees Godwin advanced to the Cross, 
and laying his hand upon the wood, said: 

“ Upon the very Rood I swear that not much more than 
an hour ago I saw the vision which has been told to the king’s 
highness and to all; that I believe this vision was sent to 
me in answer to my prayer to preserve our host and the 
holy City from the power of the Saracen, and that it is a 
true foreshadowing of what will come about should we 
advance upon the Sultan. I can say no more. I swear, 
knowing that if I lie eternal damnation is my doom.” 

The bishop drew the covering over the Cross, and in 
silence the council took their seats again about the table. 
Now the king was very pale, and fearful; indeed, a gloom 
lay upon all ot them. ^ 

“It would seem,” he said, “that here a messenger 
has been sent to us from heaven. Dare we disobey nis 
message ? ” 

The Grand Templar lifted his rugged, frowning face. 

“ A messenger from heaven, said you, king ? To me he 
seems more like a messenger from Saladin. Tell us. Sir 
Godwin, were not you and your brdlher once the Sultan’s 
guests at Damascus ? ” 

“ That is so, my lord Templar. We left before the war 
was declared.” • 

“ And,” went on the Master, “ were you not officers of 
the Sultan’s bodyguard ? ” ’ ‘ 

Now all looked intently at Godwin, who hesitated a little, 
m^eeing Jiow his answer would be read, whereon *Wulf 
spoke in his loud voice: 
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“ Aye, we acted as such for awhile, and—doubtless you 
have heard the stoty—saved Saladin's life when he was 
attacked by the Assassins.” 

“ Oh 1 ” said the Templar with bitter sarcasm, “ you 
saved Saladin’s. life, did you ? I can well believe it. You, 
being Christians, wto above everything should desire the 
death of Saladin, saved his life. Now, Sir Knights, answer 
me one more question-” 

“ Sir Templar, with my tongue or with my sword ? ” 
broke in Wulf; but the^king held up his hand and bade him 
be silent. 

“ A truce to your tavern ruflling, young sir, and answer,” 
went on the Templar. “Or, rather, do you answer. Sir 
Godwin. Is your cousin, Rosamund, the daughter of Sir 
Andrew D’Arcy, a niece of Saladin, and has she been created 
by him princess of Baalbec, and is she at this moment in his 
city of Damascus ? ” 

“ She is his niece,” answered Godwin quietly; “ she is 
the princess of Baalbec, but at this moment she is not in 
Damascus.” 

“ How do you know that, Sir Godwin ? ” 

“ I know it because in the vision of which you have been 
told I saw her sleeping in a tent in the camp of Saladin.” 

Now the council began to laugh, but Godwin, with a set, 
white face, went on : 

“Aye, my lord Templar, and near that very blazoned 
tent I saw scores ^ the Templars and of the Hospitallers 
lying dead. Remember it when the dreadful hour comes 
and you see them also.” 

Now the laughter died away, and a murmur of fear ran 
round the board, mixed with such words as “ Wizardry,” 
“He has learnt it from the Paynims,” “A black sorcerer, 
without doubt.” 

Only the Templai^who feared neither man nor spirit, 
laughed, and gave him the lie with his eyes. 

“ You do not believe me,” said Godwin, “ nor will you 
believe me when I say that while I was on guard on yonder 
hill-top, 1 saw you wrangling with the Count of Tripoli-— 
aye, and draw your sword, and dash it down in front of him 
upon this very table.” 

]^fow afi^in the council stared and muttered, for they totf 
1 seen this thinir : but the Master answered • 
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“He may have learnt it otherwise than from an angel. 
Folk have been in and out of this tent.*' My lord king, have 
we more time to waste upon these visions of a knight of 
whom all we know lor certain is, that like his brother, 
he has been in the service of Saladin, which they left, he 
says, in order to fight against him in* this war, It may 
be so; it is not for us to judge; though were the times 
different I would inform against Sir Godwin Dk\rcy as 
a sorcerer, and one who has been in traitorous communica¬ 
tion with our common foe.” * 

“ And I would thrust the lie down your throat with my 
sword’s point 1 ” shouted Wulf. 

But Godwin only shrugged his shoulders and said 
nothing, and the Master went on, taking no heed. 

“ King, we await your word, and it must be spoken soon, 
for in four hours it will be dawn. Do we march against 
Saladin like bold, Christian men, or do we bide here like 
cowards ? ” 

Then Count Raymond of Tripoli rose, and said : 

“ Before you answer, king, hear me, if it be for the last 
time, who am old in war and know the Saracens. My town 
of Tiberias is sacked; my vassals have been put to the sword 
by thousands; my wife is imprisoned in her citadel, and 
soon must yield, if she be not rescued. Yet I say to you, 
and to the barons here assembled, better so than that you 
should advance across the desert to attack Saladin. Leave 
Tiberias to its fate and my wife with it, ^nd save your army, 
which is the last hope of the Christians of the East. Christ 
has no more soldiers in these lands, Jerusalem has no other 
shield. The army of the Sultan is larger than yours; his 
cavalry are more skilled. Turn his flank-—or, better still, 
bide here and await his attack, and victory will be to the 
soldiers of the Cross. Advance, and the vision of that 
knight at whom you scoff will com^ true, and the cause of 
Christendom be lost in Syria. I have spoken, and for the 
last time.” 

“ Like his friend, the knight of Visions,” sneered the 
Grand Master, “the count Rayn^ox^d is an old ally of 
Saladin. Will you take such coward counsel ? On—on 1 
and smite these heathen dogs, or be for ever shamed. ^ On, 
\n <the nam^ of the Cross I The Cross is with us I ” 

“ A^e,” answered Raymond, “ for the last time.” 
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Then there arose a tumult through which every man 
shouted to his fellW^ some saying one thing and some 
another, while the king sat at the head of the board, 
his face hidden in his hands. Presently he lifted it, and 
said : 

“I command that we march at dawn. If the count 
Raymond and these brethren think the words unwise, let 
them leave us and remain here under guard until the issue 
be known.” 

Now followed a great silence, for all there knew that the 
words were fateful, in the midst of which count Raymond 
said ; 

“Nay, I go with you,” while Godwin echoed, “And 
we go also, to show whether or not we are the spies of 
Saladin.” 

Of these speeches none of them seemed to take heed, for 
all were lost in their own thoughts. One by one they rose, 
bowed to the king, and left the tent to give their commands 
and rest awhile, before it was time to ride. Godwin and 
Wulf went also, and with them the bishop of Nazareth, who 
wrung his hands and seemed ill at ease. But Wulf com¬ 
forted him, saying: 

“Grieve no more, father ; let us think of the joy of 
battle, not of the sorrow by which it may be followed.” 

“ I find no joy in battles,” answered the holy Egbert. 

When they ha^ slept awhile, Godwin and Wulf rose and 
fed their horses. After they had washed and groomed them, 
they tested and put on their armour, then took them down 
to the spring to drink their fill, as their masters did. Also 
Wulf, who was cunning in war, brought with him four large 
win^ skins which he had provided against this hour, and 
filling^them with pure water, fastened two of them with 
thongs behind the saddle of Godwin and two behind his 
own. Further, he filled the water-bottles at their saddle¬ 
bows, saying: 

“ At«least we will be among the last to die of thirst.” 

Then they went, b^ck and watched the host break its 
camp, which it did with no light heart, for many of them 
kn^ the danger in which they stood ; moreover, the t^ 
.of Godwin’s vision had been spread abroad. Not knovfl^ 
where to go, they and Egbert, the bishop of NaSlareth-— 
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who was unarmed and rode upon a mule, for stay behind he 
would not—^joined themselves to the great body of knights 
who followed the king. As they did*so, the Templars, five 
hundred strong, came up, a fierce and gallant band, and the 
Master, who was at their head, saw the brethren and called 
out, pointing to the wineskins which »were hung behind 
their saddles: 

“What do these water-carriers here among brave«knights 
who trust in God alone ? ” 

Wulf would have answered, buh Godwin bade him be 
silent, saying: 

“ Fall back ; we will find less ill-omened company,” 

So they stood on one side and bowed themselves as the 
Cross went by, guarded by the mailed bishop of Acre. Then 
came Reginald of Chatillon, Saladin’s enemy, the cause of 
all this woe, who saw them and cried : 

“ Sir Knights, whatever they may say, I know you for 
brave men, for I have heard the tale of your doings among 
the Assassins. There is room for you among my suite— 
follow me.” 


“As well him as another,” said Godwin. “Let us go 
where we are led.” So they followed him. 

By the time that the army reached Kenna, where once 
the water was made wine, the July sun was already hot, 
and the spring was so soon drunk dry that many men could 
get no water. On they pushed into the desert lands below, 
which lay between them and Tiberias, ^nd were bordered 
on the right and left by hills. Now clouds of dust were 
seen moving across the plain, and in the heart of them 
bodies of Saracen horsemen, which continually attacked the 
vanguard under count Raymond, and as continually re¬ 
treated before they could be crushed, slaying many \ipth 
their spears and arrows. Also these came round behind 
them, and charged the rearguard, Vhere marcheS the 
Templars and the light-armed troops named Turcopoles, 
and the band of Reginald de Chatillon, with which rode the 
brethren. • 


From noon till near sundown the, long harassed line, 
broken now into fragments, struggled forward across the 
rough, stony plain, the burning heat beating upon tjieir 
arlnbur till tjie air danced about it as it does above a fire. 
Towards^ evening men and horses became exhausted, and 
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the soldiers cried to their captains to lead them to water. 
But in that place thei^ was no water. 

The rearguard fell, behind, worn out with constant 
attacks that must be repelled in the burning heat, so that 
there was a great gap between it and the king who marched 
in the centre. Mess^es reached them to push on, but they 
could not, and at length camp was pitched in the desert 
near a place called Marescalcia, and upon this camp 
Kaymond and his vanguard were forced back. As Godwin 
and Wulf rode up, th^y saw him come in bringing his 
wounded with him, and heard him pray the king to push 
on, and at all hazards cut his way through to the hie, where 
they might drink—aye, and heard the king say that he 
could not, since the soldiers would march no more that day. 
Then Raymond wrung his hands in despair and rode back 
to his men, crying aloud : 

“ Alas I alas 1 Oh 1 Lord God, alas 1 We are dead, 
and Thy Kingdom is lost.” 

That night none slept, for all were athirst, and who can 
sleep with a burning throat ? Now also Godwin and Wulf 
were no longer laughed at because of the water-skins they 
carried on their horses. Rather did great nobles come to 
them, and almost on their knees crave for the boon of a 
single cup. Having watered their horses sparingly from a 
bowl, they gave what they could, till at length only two 
skins remained, and one of these was split by a thief, who 
crept up and slash^ it with his knife that he might drink 
while the water ran to waste. After this the brethren drew 
their swords and watched, swearing that they would 
kill any man who so much as touched the skin which was 
left. 

All that long night through there rose a confused 
damdur from the camp, of which the burden seemed to be, 

“ Water I Give us water 1 ” while from without came the 
shouts of the Saracens calling upon Allah. Here, too, the 
hot ground was covered with scrub dried to tinder by the 
sutnmer drought, and to this the Saracens set fire so that 
the smoke r<^ed down on the Christian host and choked 
them, and the place bbcahie a hell. 

Day dawned at last, and the army was formed in 
order*of battle, its two wings being thrown forward, Thwf* 
th^ struggled on, those of them that were not Too weak to 
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stir, who were slaughtered as they lay. Nor as yet did the 
Saracens attack them, since they knew that the sun was 
stronger than all their spears. On ,they laboured towards 
the northern wells, till about mid-day the battle began with 
a flight of arrows so thick that for a while it hid the 
heavens. 

After this came charge and counter-charge, attack and 
repulse, and always above the noise of war that dreadful cry 
for water. What chanced Godwin and Wulf never knew, 
for the smoke and dust blinded the^ so that they could see 
but a little way. At length there was a last furious charge, 
and the knights with whom they were clove the dense mass 
of Saracens like a serpent of steel, leaving a broad trail of 
dead behind them. When they pulled rein and wiped the 
sweat from their eyes, it was to find themselves with 
thousands of otheis upon the top of a steep hill, of which 
the sides weic thick with dry grass and bush that already 
was being fired. 

“The Rood I Tlie Rood! Rally lound the Roodl” 
said a voice, and looking behind them they saw the black 
and jewelled fragment of the true Cross set upon a rock, 
and by it the bishop of Acre. Then the smoke of the 
burning grass rose up and hid it from their sight. 

Now began one of the most hideous fights that is told 
of in the histoiy of the world. Again and again the 
Saracens attacked in thousands, and again and again they 
were driven back by the desperate valour of the FrankSi 
who fought on, their jaws agape witl& thirst A black- 
bearded man stumbled up to the brethren, his tongue pro¬ 
truding from his lips, and they knew him for the Master of 
the Templars. 

“For the love of Christ, give me to drink,” he said, 
recognising them as the knights at whom he had mockea 
as water-carriers. «. 

They gave him of the little they had left, and while they 
and their horses drank the rest themselves, saw him rusn 
down the hill refreshed, shaking his red swor^. Then 
came a pause, and they heard the voice of the bishop bf 
Narareth, who had clung to them'all this while, sayinj[, gs 
though to himself: 

And here it was that the Saviour preached the Seftmon 
on the Moi^t. Yes, He preached the words of peace npon 
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this very spot. Oh 1 it cannot be that He will desert us—it 
cannot he. ’ * 

While the Saracens held off, the soldiers began to put 
up the king’s pavilioii, and with it other tents around the 
rock on which stood the Cross. 

“ Do they mean to camp here ? ” asked Wulf bitterly. 

“ Peace, answered Godwin ; “ they hope to make a wall 
about the Rood. But it is of no avail, for this is the place 
of my dfeam. 

Wulf shrugged his shoulders. 

“ At least, let us die^ell,” he said. 

Then the last attack began. Up the hill-side rolled 
dense volumes of smoke, and ivith the smoke came the 
Saracens. Thnce they came on ; thiice they were driven 
back. At the fourth onset few of the Franks could fight 
more, for thirst had conqueied them on this wateilcss hill 
of Hattin. They lay down upon the dry grass, with gaping 
jaws and protruamg tongues, and let themselves be slam or 
taken prisoners. A great company of Saiacon horsemen 
broke through the ring and rushed at the scarlet tent. It 
rocked to and fi o, then down it fell in a red heap, entangling 
the king in its folds, 

At the foot of the Cross, Rufinus, the bishop of Acre, 
still fought on bi avely. Suddenly an aiiow stiuck him in 
the throat, and thiowing Ins aims wide, he fell to e.iUh. 
Then the Saracens hurled themselves upon the Rood, toie 
it from Its place, and with mockery and spittings boie it 
down the hill tovUirds their cam]), as ants may be seen 
carrying a little stick into their nest, while all who were left 
alive of the Christian army stared upwards, as though they 
awaited some miracle from Heaven. But no angels ap¬ 
peared in the brazen sky, and knowing that God had 
deserted them, they groaned aloud in their shame and 
wretchedness. 

“Come,” said Gocflvin to Wulf in a strange, quiet voice. 
“ We have seen enough. It is time to die. Look ! yonder 
below us are the Mamelukes, our old regiment, and amongst 
them Saladin, for I see his banner. Having had water, we 
&nd our horses are stUl ^esh and strong. Now let us make 
an end of which they will tell in Essex yonder. Charge for 
the of §eJadin I ” 

Wulf nodded, and side by side they sped dewn the ffill. 

*1 • 
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Scimitars flashed at them, arrows struck upon their mail 
and the shields blazoned with the Peath’s-head D’Arcy 
crest. Thiough it all they went unscathed, and, while the 
army of the Siracens stared, at the foot of the Horn of 
Hattin turned their horses’ heads straight for the ro^al 
standard of Saladin. On they struggled, felling or riding 
down a foe at every stiide. On, still* on, although Flame 
and Smoke bled from a scoi e of wounds. 

They were among the Mamelukes, where their line was 
thin ; by Heaven ! they were through them, and riding 
straight at the well-known figure of the Sultan, mounted on 
his white horse with his young son and his emir, the prince 
Hassan, at his side. 

“ Saladm loi you, Hassan for me,” shouted Wulf. 

Then they met, and all the host of Islam cried out in 
dismay as they saw the Commander of the Faithful and his 
horse borne to the eaith before the last despaiiing charge of 
these mad Christian knights. Another instant and the 
Sultan was on his feet again, and a score of scimitars weie 
sti iking at Godwin, llis horse Flame sank down dying, 
but he sprang from the ‘saddle, swinging the long suoid. 
Now Saladin recognised the crest upon his buckler, and 
ciicd out: 

“ Yield you, Sir Godwin I You have done well—^yield 
you! ” 

But Godwin, who would not yield, answered : 

“ When I am dead—not before.” 

Thereupon Saladin spoke a word, dhd while certain of 
his Mamelukes engaged Godwin in front, keeping out of 
reach of that red and terrible sword, others crept up behind, 
and springing on him, seized his arms and dragged him to 
the ground, where they bound him fast. 

Meanwhile, Wulf had fared otherwise, for it was his horse 
Smoke, already stabbed to the vitals, /hat fell as he plunged 
on to prince Hassan. Yet he also rose but little hurt, and 
cried out: 

“Thus, Hassan, old foe and friend, we meet at last in 
war. Come, I would pay the debt I owe you for that 
drugged wine, man to man, and sword to sword.” 

“Indeed, it is due, Sir Wulf,” answered the prince, 
^l^l^tghing. “ Guards, touch not this brave knight wflK> has 
dared i&uch to reach me. Sultan, I ask a boon* 
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Between Sir Wulf and me there is an ancient quarrel that 
can only be washed %way in blood. Let it be decided here 
and now, and let this.be your decree—that if I fall m fair 
fight, none shall set upon my conqueror, and no vengeance 
snail be taken for my blood." 

‘^Good,” said Saladin. “Then Sir Wulf shall be 
my piisoner and no more, as his brother is already. I 
owe It ^o the men who saved my life when we were 
friends. Give the Frank to drink that the fight may be 
fair." ^ 

So they gave Wulf a cup, of which he drank, and wh^n 
he had done it was handed to Godwin. For even the 
Mamelukes knew and loved these brethien who had been 
their officers, and praised the fierce charge that they had 
dared to make alone. 

Hassan sprang to the ground, saying : 

“ Your horse is dead, Sir Wulf, so we must fight afoot." 

“Geneious as ever," laughed Wulf. “Even the poisoned 
wine was a gift." 

“If so, tor the last time, I fear me," answered Hassan 
with a smile. 

Then they faced each other, and oh! th6 scene was 
strange. Upon the slopes of Hattin the fight still raged. 
There amidst the smoke and fires of the buining grass little 
companies of soldiers stood back to back while the Saracens 
wheeled round them, thrusting and cutting at them till 
they fell. Heie ^d there knights charged singly or in 

a s, and so came to death or capture About the plain 
eds of foot soldiers were being slaughtered, while their 
officers were taken prisoners. Towards the camp of Saladin 
a company advanced with sounds of triumph, carrying aloft 
a black stump which was the holy Rood, while others drove 
or led mobs of prisoners, among them the king and his 
choserf knights. • 

The wilderness was red with blood, the air was rent with 
shouts of victory and cries of agony or despair. And there, 
in the midst of it all, ringed round with grave, courteous 
Saracens, stood the emir, clad above his mail in his white 
robe and jewelled tu^afi, facing the great Christian knight, 
with harness hacked and reddened, the light of battle 
shinfng in his fierce eyes, and a smile upon his staijgfkd 
katures. * • 
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For those who watched the battle was forgotten—or, 
rather, its interest was centred on this point. 

“ It will be a good fight,” said one ^ of them to Godwin, 
whom they had suffered to rise, “ for’ though your brother 
is the younger and the heavier man, he is hurt and weary, 
whereas the emir is fresh and unwounded. Ah I they are 
at it I ” 

Hassan had struck first, and the blow went home. 
Falhng upon the point of Wulf’s steel helm, the heavy, 
razor-edged scimitar glanced from it and shoie away the 
links from the flap which hung upon his shoulder, causing 
the Flank to stagger. Again he struck, this time upon the 
shield, and so heavily that Wulf came to his knees. 

“ Your brother is sped,” said the Saracen captain to 
Godwin, but Godwin only answered : 

» Wait.” 

As he spoke Wulf twisted his body out of reach of a 
thiid blow, and while Ila-'San staggered forward with the 
weight of the missed stioke, placed his hand upon the 
giound, and, springing to his feet, ran backwards six or 
eight paces. 

He flies! ” cried the Saracens; but again Godwin 
said “ Wait.” Nor was there long to wait. 

For now, throwing aside his buckler and grasping the 
great sword in both his hands, with a shout of ^ A D'Arcy I 
A D^Arcy/'^ Wult leapt at Hassan as a wounded lion leaps. 
The sword wheeled and fell, and lo I the shield of the 
wSaraceii was severed in two. Again it fed, and his turbaned 
helm was cloven. A third time, and the right arm and 
shoulder, with the scimitar that grasped it, seemed to spring 
from his body, and Hassan sank dying to the ground. 

Wulf stood and looked at him, while a murmur of grief 
went up from those who watched, for they loved this emir. 
Hassan beckoned to the victor wit^i his left hand, and 
throwing down his sword to show that he feared no 
treachery, Wulf came to him and knelt beside him. 

“ A good stioke,” Hassan said faintly, “that could shear 
the double links of Damascus steel as though it were silk. 
Well, as I told you long ago, I knew that the hour of our 
meeting in war would be an ill hour for me, and my debt is 
paid. Farewell, brave knight. Would that I could ‘hope 
that we ^ should meet in Paradise I Take that star-jewel, 
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the badge of my ^ouse, from my turban, and wear it m 
memory of me. I.ong, long and happy be your days 1 ” 
Then, while Wulf held him in his arms. Salaam came 
up and spoke to him, till he fell back and was dead, 

Thus died Hassan, and thus ended the battle of Hattin, 
which broke the power of the Christians m the East. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

BEFORE THE WALLS OF ASCALON. 

When Hassan was dead, at a sign frtm Saladin, a captain of 
the Mamelukes named Abdullah unfastened the jewel from 
the emir’s turban and handed it to Wulf. It was a glorious 
star-shaped thing, made of great emeralds set round with 
diamonds, and the captain Abdullah, who like all Easterns 
loved such ornaments, looked at it greedily, and muttered : 

“ Alas! that an unbeliever should wear the enchanted 
Star, the ancient Luck of the house of Hassan 1 ” a saying 
that Wulf remembered. 

He took the jewel, then turned to Saladin and said, 
pointing to the dead body of Hassan : 

“ Have 1 your peace, Sultan, after such a deed ? ” 

“ Did I not give you and your brother to drink ? ” asked 
Saladin with meaning. “Whoever dies, you are safe. There 
is but one sin which I will not pardon you—^you know what 
it is,” and he looked at them. “ As for Hassan, he was ray 
beloved friend and servant, but you slew him in fair fight, 
and his soul is now in Paradise. Non»j in my army will 
raise a blood feud against you on that score.” 

Then dismissing the matter with a wave of his hand, he 
turned to receive a great body of Christian prisoners that, 
panting and stumbling like over-driven sheep, were being 
thrust on towards the camp with curses, blows, and mockery 
by the victorious Saracens. „ 

Among them the brethren rejoiced to see Egbert, the 
gentle and holy bishop of Nazareth, whom they had thought 
dead. Also, wounded in many places, his hacked harness 
hanging about him like a beggar’s rags, there was the black- 
browed Master of the Templars, v(h<v even now could be 
fierce and insolent. 

“So I was right,” he mocked in a husky voice, i*and 
Hbie you a^, safe with your friends the Saracens, Sir 
Knights 'k)f the visions and the water-skins—-” 
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“ From which you were glad enough to drink just now,’^ 
said Godwin. “ Afe,” he added sadly, “ all the vision is not 
done.” And turning, he looked towards a blazoned tent 
which with the Sultan’s great pavilion, and not far behind 
it, was being pitched by the Arab camp-setters. The 
Master saw and reamembered Godwin’s vision of the dead 
Tcrnplaro. 

“ Is %t there that you mean to murder me, traitor and 
wizard ? ” he asked. 

Then rage took hoid of Godwin, and he answered him : 

Were it not for your plight, here and now 1 would 
thrust those words down your throat, as, should we both 
live, I yet shall hope to do. You call us traitors. Is it the 
work of (’•aitors to have charged alone through all this host 
until our horses died beneath us ? ”—he pointed to where 
Smoke and Flame lay with glazing eyes—“to have unhorsed 
Saladin and to have slain this prince in single combat?” 
and he turned to the body of the emir Hassan, which his 
servants were carrying away. 

“ You sjieak of me as wizard and murderer,” he went on, 
“ because some angel brought me a vision which, had you 
believed it, Templar, would have saved tens of thousands 
from a bloody death, the Christian kingdom from destruc¬ 
tion, and yonder holy thing from mockery,” and with a 
shudder he glanced at the Rood which its captors had set up 
upon a rock not far awa^ with a dead knight tied to its 
black arms. “ Yc^i, Sir Templar, are the murderer, who by 
your madness and ambition have brought ruin on the cause 
of Christ, as was foretold by the Count Raymond.” 

“ That other traitor who also has escaped,” snarled the 
Master. 

Then Saracen guards dragged him away, and they were 
parte^. 

By now the pavilion was up, and Saladin entered it, 
saying: 

“Bring before me the king of the Franks and prince 
Arnat, he who is called Reginald of Chatillon.” 

Then a thoughj^ struck him, and he called to Godwin 
and Wulf, saying: 

“Sir Knights, you know our tongue; give up your 
swords to the officer—they shall be returned to you-«fcnd 
come, be my interpreters.” • 
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So the brethren followed him into the tent, where 
presently were brought the wretched 'king and the grey¬ 
haired Reginald de Chatillon, and with them a few other 
great kniglits, who, even in the midst of their misery, stared 
at Godwin and Wulf in wonderment, Saladin read the look, 
and explained lest their presence should^be misunderstood : 

“ King and nobles, be not mistaken. These knights are 
my piisoners, as you are, and none have shown thi^mselves 
braver to-day, or done me and mine more damage. Indeed, 
had it not been for my guards, wi^^in the hour I should 
have fallen beneath the swoid of Sir Godwin. But as they 
know Arabic, I have asked them to render my woids into 
your tongue. Do you accept them as interpreters ? If not, 
others must be found.” 

When they had translated this, the king said that he 
accepted them, adding to Godwin : 

“ Would that 1 had also accepted you two nights gone 
as an inteipieter of the will of Heaven ! ” 

The Sultan bade his captives be seated, and seeing their 
terrible thirst, commanded slaves to bring a great bowl of 
sherbet made of rose-water cooled with snow, and with his 
own hand gave it to king Guy. He drank in great gulps, 
then passed the bowl to Reginald de Chatillon, whereon 
Saladin cried out to Godwin : 

“ Say to the king it is he and not I who gives this man 
to diink. There is no bond of salt between me and the 
prince Arnat.” ^ 

Godwin translated, sorrowfully enough, and Reginald, 
who knew the habits of the Saracens, answered ; 

“ No need to explain. Sir Knight, those words are my 
death-warrant. Well, I never expected less.” 

Then Saladin spoke again. ^ ' 

“ Prince Arnat, you strove to take the holy city of Mecca, 
and to desecrate the tomb of the Propket, and then Tswore 
to kill you. Again, when in a time of peace a caravan came 
from Egypt and passed by Esh-Shobek, where you were, 
forgetting your oath, you fell upon them and slew them. 
They asked for mercy in the name of Allah, saying that 
there was truce between Saracen ind FranK. But you 
mocked them, telling them to seek aid horn Mahomet, 
in they trusted. Then for the second time I swore 
to kill yo^. Vet I give you one more chance. Will you 
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subscribe the Koraa and embrace the faith of Islam ? Or 
will you die ? ” 

Now the lips of Reginald turned pale, and for a moment 
he swayed upon his seat. Then his courage came back to 
him, and he answered in a strong voice; 

“Sultan, I will have none of your mercy at such a price, 
nor do I bow the knee to your dog of a false prophet, I who 
perish in^the faith of Christ, and, being weary of the world, 
am content to go to Him.” 

Saladin sprang to Ms feet, his very beard bristling with 
wrath, and drawing his sabre, shouted aloud : 

“ You scorn Mahomet I Behold I I avenge Mahomet 
upon you 1 Take him away 1 ” And he struck him with 
the flat of his scimitar. 

Then Mamelukes leapt upon the Prince. Dragging him 
to the entrance of the tent, they forced him to his knees and 
there beheaded him in sight of the soldiers and of the other 
prisoners. 

Thus, bravely enough, died Reginald de Chatillon, whom 
the Saracens called Prince Arnat. In the hush that followed 
this tenible deed, king Guy said to Godwin : 

“ Abk the Sultan if it is my turn next.” 

“ Nay,” answered Saladin; “ kings do not kill kings, 
but that truce breaker has met with no more than his 
deserts.” 

Then came a scene still more dreadful. Saladin went 
to the door of his*tent, and standing over the body of 
Reginald, bade them parade the captive Templars and 
Hospitallers before him. They were brought to the number 
of over two hundred, for it was easy to distinguish them by 
the red and white crosses on their measts. 

‘‘I^ese also are faith-breakers,” he shouted, “and of 
their uBcleaii tribes will I rid the world. Ho 1 my emirs 
and doctors of the lav^” and he turned to the great crowd 
of his captains about him, “ take each of you one of them 
and kiU him.” 

Now the emirs hung back, for though fanatics they were 
brave, and loved not«tliis slaughter of defenceless men, and 
even the Mamelukes murmured aloud. 

But Saladin cried again: 

“ lliey are worthy of death, and he who ihsobeys 
cotnra^na shall himsen be slain.” * 
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“ Sultan,” said Godwin, “ we cannot witness such a 
Clime ; we ask that we may die witlf them.” 

“Nay,” he answered ; “you have eaten of my salt, and 
to kill you would be murder. Get you to the tent of 
the princess of Baalbcc yonder, for there you wdll see 
noLhinrr of the death of these Franks, your fellow-wor- 
shijmers.” 

So the biethren turned, and, led by a Mameluke, fled 
^hast, for the first time in their lives, pa-st the long lines of 
Templars and Hospitallers, who in#the last red light of the 
dying day knelt upon the sand and prayed, while the emirs 
came up to kill them. 

They entered the tent, none forbidding them, and at 
the end of it saw two women crouched together on some 
cushions, who rose, clinging to each other. Then the 
women saw also and sprang forward with a cry of joy, 
saying : 

“ So you live—you live ! ” 

“Aye, Rosamund,” answered Godwin, “to see this shame 
—would God that we did not—whilst others die. They 
murder the knights of the holy Orders. To your knees and 
pray for their passing souU.” 

So they knelt down and prayed till the tumult died away, 
and they knew that all was done. 

“ Oh, my cousins,” said Rosamund, as she staggered to 
her feet at length, “ what a hell of wickedness and blood¬ 
shed is this in which we dwell! Savr me from it if you 
love me —I beseech you save me 1 ” 

“ We will do our best,” they answered; “ but let us talk 
no more of these things, which are the decree of God—lest 
we should go mad. Tell us your story,” 

But Rosamund had little to tell, except that she had 
been well treated and always kept by the persoq or the 
Sultan, marching to and fro with Ijfe army, for he awaited 
the fulfilment of his dream concerning her. Then they 
told her all that had chanced to them ; also of the vision 
of Godwin and its dreadful accomplishment, and of the 
death of Hassan beneath the svwrnj of Wulf. At that 
story Rosamund wept and shrank from him a little, for 
though it was this prince who had stolen her^ from 
Ifer home,^ she loved Hassan. Yet when Wulf said 
humbly*: 
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** The fault is not mine ; it was so fated. Would that I 
had died instead of tfiis Saracen ! ” Rosamund answered : 

“ No, no; I am proud that you should have conquered.” 

But Wulf shook his head, and said : 

“I am not proud. Although weary with that awful 
battle, I was still thd younger and stronger man, though at 
first he well-nigh mastered me by his skill and quickness. 
At least ^e parted friends. Look, he gave me this,” and he 
showed her the great emerald badge which the dying prince 
had given him. • 

Masouda, who all this while had sat veiy quiet, came 
forward and looked at it. 

“ Do you know,” she asked, “ that this jewel is very 
famous, not only for its value, but because it is said to have 
belonged to one of the children of the Prophet, and to 
bring good fortune to its owner ? " 

Wulf smiled. 

“It brought little to poor Hassan but now when my 
grandsire’s sword shore the Damascus steel as though it 
were wet clay.” 

“And sent him swift to Paradise, wheie he would be, at 
the hands of a gallant foe,” answered Masouda. “ Nay, all 
his life this emir was happy and beloved, by his sovereign, 
his wives, his fellows, and his servants, nor do 1 think that 
he would have desired another end whose wish was to die in 
battle with the Franks. At least there is scarce a soldier in 
the Sultan’s army wiio would not give all he has for yonder 
trinket, which is known throughout the land as the Star 
of Hassan. So beware, Sir Wulf, lest you be robbed or 
murdered, although you have eaten the salt of Salah-ed-din.” 

“I remember the captain Abdullah looking at it greedily 
and lamenting that the Luck of the house of Hassan should 
pass t(^ an unbeliever,” said Wulf, “Well, enough of 
this jewel and its daill^ers1 think Godwin has words to 
say.” 

“Yes,” said Godwin. “We are here in your tent 
through the kindness of Saladin, who did not wish us to 
witness the death of pu^ comrades, but to-morrow we shall 
be separated again. Now if you are to escape-” 

“ will escape 1 I must escape, even if I am recaptured 
and die for it,” broke in Rosamund passionately^ * 

“ Speak low,” said Masouda. “ I saw the eunuch Mesrour 
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pass the door of the tent, and he is a spy—they all are 
spies,” 

“ If you are to escape,” repeated Godwin in a whisper, 
‘‘ it must be within the next few weeks while the army is 
on the march. The risk is great to all of us—even to you, 
and we have no plan. But, Masouda, you are clever ; make 
one, and tell it to us.” 

She lifted her head to speak when suddenly & shadow 
fell upon them. It w^as that of the head eunuch, Mesrour, 
a fat, cunning-faced man, with a^'cringing air. Low he 
bowed before them, saying ; 

” Your pardon, O Princess. A messenger has come from 
Salah-ed-din demanding the presence of these knights at the 
banquet that he has made ready for his noble prisoners.” 

“We obey,” said Godwin, and rising they bowed to 
Rosamund and to Masouda, then -turned to go, leaving the 
star jewel where they had been seated. 

Very skilfully Mesrour covered it with a fold of his robe, 
and under shelter of the fold slipped down his hand and 
grasped it, not knowing that although she seemed to be 
turned away, Masouda was watching him out of the corner 
of her eye. Waiting till the brethren reached the tent 
door, she called out; 

“ Sir Wulf, are you already weary of the enchanted Star 
of Fortune, or would you bequeath it to us ? ” 

Now Wulf came back, saying heavily : 

“I forgot the thing—who would >*01 at such a time? 
Where is it ? 1 left it on the cushion.” 

“Try the hand of Mesrour,” said Masouda, whereat with 
a very crooked smile the eunuch produced it, and said: 

“ I wished to show you, Sir Knight, that you must be 
careful with such gems as these, especially in a camp w}iere 
there are many dishonest persons.” 

“ I thank you,” answered Wulf as Hie took it; “you have 
shown me.” Then, followed by the sound of Masouda^s 
mocking laughter, they left the tent. 

The Sultan’s messenger led them forward, across gronnd 
strewn with the bodies of the mur4ered Templars and Hos> 
pitallers, lying as Godwin had seen them in his dream on 
the mountain top near Nazareth. Over one of these corpses 
Godwin stupibled in the gloom, so heavily, that he leu to 
his kneej. He searched the face in the^tarlight, to find it 
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was that of a knight of the Hospitallers, of whom he had 
made a friend at Jerusalem—a very good and gentle French¬ 
man, who had abandoned high station and large lands to 
join the Order for the fove of Christ and charity. Such was 
his reward on earth—to be struck down in cold blood, like 
an ox by its butcher. Then, muttering a prayer for the 
repose of this kniglft’s soul, Godwin rose, and, filled with 
horror, followed on to the loyal pavilion, wondering why 
such thitigs were. 

Of all the strange fe!lsts that they ever ate the brethren 
found this the strangest and the most sad. Saladin was 
seated at the head of the tabic with guards and officers 
standing behind him, and as each dish was brought he 
tasted it and no more, to show that it was not poisoned. 
Not far from him sat the king of Jerusalem and his brother, 
and all down the board great captive nobles, to the number 
of fifty or more. 

Sorry spectacles were these gallant knights in their hewn 
and blood-stained armour, pale-faced, too, with eyes set wide 
in horror at the dread deeds they had just seen done. Yet 
they ate, and ate ravenously, for now that their thirst was 
satisfied, they were mad with hunger. Thii^ thousand 
Christians hy dead on the Horn and plain of Hattin ; tlie 
kingdom of Jerusalem was destroyed, and its king a prisoner. 
The holy Rood was taken as a trophy. Two hundred 
knights of the sacred Orders lay within a few score of yards 
of them, butchered fruelly by those very emirs and doctors 
of the law who stood grave and silent behind their master’s 
seat, at the express command of that merciless master. 
Defeated, shamed, bereaved —yet they ate, and, being 
human, could take comfort from the thought that having 
eaten, by the law of the Arabs, at least their lives were 
safe. • ^ 

Saladin called Godwin and Wulf to him that they might 
interpret for him, and gave them food, and they also ate 
who^were compelled to it by hunger. 

^ Have* you seen your cousin, the princess ? ” he asked ; 
“ and how found you her^ ” he asked presently. 

Then, remembering over what he had fallen outside her 
tent, ana looking at those miserable feasters, anger took 
hold of Godwin^ and he answered boldly: * 
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Sire, we found her sick with the sights and sounds of 
war and murder ; shamed to know al$;o that her uncle, the 
conquering soveieign of the East, had slaughtered two 
hundred unarmed men.” 

Wult trembled at his words, but Saladin listened and 
showed no anger. 

“ Doubtless,” he answered, “ she fliinks me cruel, and 
you also think me cruel—a despot who delights in the death ^ 
of his enemies. Yet it is not so, for I desire peabe and to 
save life, not to destroy it. It is you Christians who for 
hard upon a hundred years have dlfenched these sands with 
blood, because you say that you wish to possess the land 
where your prophet lived and died more than eleven 
centuries ago. How many Saracens have you slain ? Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of them. Moreover, peace with you is 
no peace. Those Orders that 1 destroyed to-night have 
broken it a score of times. Well^ I will bear no more. 
Allah has given me and my army the victory, and I will 
take your cities and drive the Franks back into the sea. 
Let them seek their own lands and worship God there after 
their own fashion, and leave the East in quiet. 

“Now, Sir Godwin, tell these captives for me that 
to-morrow I send those of them who are unwounded to 
Damascus, there to await ransom, while I besiege Jerusalem 
and the other Christian cities. Let them have no fear ; I 
have emptied the cup of my anger ; no more of them shall 
die, and a priest of their faith, the bishop of Nazareth, shall 
stay with their sick in my army to nffnister to them after 
their own rites.” 

So Godwin rose and told them, and they answered not 
a word, who had lost all hope and courage. 

Afterwards he asktd whether he and his brother were 
also to be sent to Damascus. « 

Saladin replied, “ No; he woulcj^ keep them fer awhile 
to interpret, then they might go their ways without 
ransom,” 

On the morrow, accordingly, the captives were sept to 
Damascus, and that day Saladin took the castle 6f Tifa^ias, 
setting at liberty Eschiva, the \Wfe«of Raymond, and her 
children. Then he *moved on to Acre, which he took, 
relieving four thousand Moslem captives, and so* on to 
other tpwiiSf all of which fell before him, till at length he 
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came to Ascalon, which he besi^ed in form, setting up his 
mangonels against its walls. 

♦ 

The night was dark outside of Ascalon, save when the 
flashes of lightning in* the storm that rolled down from the 
mountains to the sea lit it up, showing the thousands of 
white tents set louna the city, the walls and the sentries 
who watcl^ed upon them, the feathery palms that stood 
against the sky, the mighty, snow-crowned range ot 
Lebanon, and, encircling all, the black breast of the troubled 
ocean. In a little open space of the garden of an empty 
house that stood without the walls, a man and a woman 
were talking, both of them wrapped in dark cloaks. They 
were Godwin and Masouda. 

“ Well,” said Godwin eagerly, “ is all ready ? ” 

She nodded and answered : 

“At length, all. To-morrow afternoon an assault will 
be made upon Ascalon, but even if it is taken the camp will 
not be moved that night. There will be great confusion, 
and Abdullah, who is somewhat sick, will be the captain of 
the guard over the princess’s tent. He will allow the 
soldiers to slip away to assist in the sack of the city, nor 
will they betray him. At sunset but one eunuch will be on 
the watch—^Mesrour; and I will find means to put him to 
sleep. Abdullah will bring the princess to this garden 
disguised as his young son, and there you two and I shall 
meet them.” 

“ What then ? ” asked Godwin. 

“ Do you remember the old Arab who brought you the 
horses Flame and Smoke, and took no payment for them, 
he who was named Son-of-the-Sand ? Well, as you know, 
he is my uncle, and he has more horses of that breed. I 
have 'Seen him, and he is well pleased at the tale of Flame 
and SnicAe and the Igiights who rode them, and more 
particularly at the way in which they came to their end, 
which he says has brought credit to their ancient blood. 
At the foot of this garden is a cave, which was once a 
sepulchre. * There we shall find the horses—four of them-— 
and with them my unclift, Son-of-thc-Sand, and by the 
morning light we will be a hundred miles away and lie hid 
with his tribe until we can slip to the coast and board a* 
Christian ship. Does it please you ? ” 
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“ Very well; but what is Abdullah’s price ? ” 

“ One only—the enchanted Star,*the Luck of the house 
of Hassan ; lor nothing else will be take such risks. Will 
Sir Wulfgiveit?” 

“Suiely,” answered Godwin with‘a laugh. 

*‘Good. Then it must be done to-night. When I 
return I will send Abdullah to your tent. Fear not; if he 
takes the jewel he will give the piice, since otherwise he 
thinks it will bring him ill fortune.” 

“Docs the lady Rosamund know?” asked Godwin again. 

She shook her head. 

“ Nay, she is mad to escape ; she thinks of little else all 
day long. But what is the use of telling her till the time 
comes ? The fewer in such a plot the better, and if any¬ 
thing goes wrong, it is well that she should oe innocent, 
for then ”- 

“ Then death, and farewell to-all things,” said Godwin ; 

“ nor, indeed, should I grieve to say them good-bye. But, 
Masouda, you run gi eat peril. Tell me now, honestly, why 
do you do this ? ” 

As he spoke the lightning flashed and showed het 
face as she stood theie against a background of green 
leaves and red lily flowers. There was a strange look upon 
it—a look that made Godwin feel afraid, he knew not of 
what. 

“ Why did I take you into my inn yonder in Beirut when 
you were the piJgiims Peter and John? Why did I find 
you the best horses in Syi la and guide you to the Al-jc-bal ? 
why did I often dare death by torment for you there? 
Why did I save the three of you ? And why, for all this 
weaiy while, have I—who, after all, am nobly born—become 
the mock of soldiers and the tire-woman ojf the princess of 
Baalbec ? ' - * 

“Shall I answer ? ” she went op, laughing. Doubtless 
in the beginning tecause I was the agent of Sinan, charged 
to betray such knights as you are into his hands, and after¬ 
wards because my heart was filled with pity an^ lov€( for-^ 
the lady Rosamund ? ” 

Again the lightning flashed, und this time that strange 
look had spread from Masouda’s face to the fiice of God* 
win. •* 

“ Masbuda,” he said in a whisper, ** oh ! think me no 
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vain fool, but since it is best perhaps that both should 

know full surely, tell me, is it as I have sometimes - 

Feared?"broke in.Masouda with her mocking little 
laugh. “ Sir Godwin^ it is so. What does your faith teach 
—the faith in which jI was bred, and lost, but that now is 
mine again—because it is j^ours? That men and women 
are free, or so some read it. Well, it or they are wrong. 
We are free. Was I free when first I saw your e\ es in 
Beirut, the eyes for which I had been watching all my life, 
and something came from you to me, and I—the cast-off 
plaything of Sinan—loved you, loved you, h^ved you—to 
my own doom? Yes, and rejoiced that it was so, and still 
rejoice that it is so, and would choose no other fate, because 
in that love I learned that there is a meaning in this life, 
and that there is an answer to it in lives to be, otherwhere 
if not here. Nay, speak not. I know your oath, nor would 
I tempt you to its breaking. But, Sir Godwin, a woman 
such as the lady Rosamund cannot love iwo men," and as 
she spoke Masouda stiove to seaich hia face while the shaft 
went home. 

But Godwin showed neither surprise nor pain. 

** So you know what 1 have known for long," he said, 
" so long that my sorrow is lost in the hope of my brother’s 
joy. Moreover, it is well that she should have chosen the 
better knight.” 

“ Sometimes," said Masouda reflectively, " sometimes I 
have watched the l^dy Rosamund, and said to myself, 

‘ What do you lack ? You are beautiful, you ai e high born, 
you are learned, you are brave, and you arc good.' Then I 
have answered, ‘ You lack wisdom and true sight, else you 
would not have chosen Wulf when you might have taken 
Godwin. Or perchance your eyes are blinded also." 

“•Speak not thus of one who is my better in all things, 1 
pray yoif," said Godwiij in a vexed voice. 

“By which you mean, whose arm is perhaps a little 
stronger, and wno at a pinch could cut down a few more 
Saracens. .Well, it takes more than strength to make a 
man—you must add spirib" 

“ Masouda," went tm^Godwin, taking no note of her 
worda, “ although we may guess her mind, our lady has said 
nothing yet. Also Wulf may foil, and then I fiU^his place 
as best I can. I am no free mad, Masouda." 
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The love-sick arc never free,” she answered. 

“ I have no right to love the v^man who loves my 
brother; to her aie due my friendshio and reverence—no 
more.” 

“ She has not declared that she lofes your brother ; we 
may guess wrongly in this matter. They are your words— 
not mine.” 

“ And we may guess rightly. What then ? ” ^ 

“ Then,” answered Masouda, “ there are many knightly 
Orders, or monasteries, for those who desii e such places—as 
you do in your heart. Nay, talk no more of all these things 
that may or may not be. Back to your tent, Sir Godwin, 
where I will send Abdullah to you to receive the jewel. So, 
farewell, farewell.” 

He took hei outstretched hand, hesitated a moment, then 
lifted it to his lips, and went. It was cold as that of a corpse, 
and fell against her side again like the hand of a corpse. 
Masouda shrank back among the flowers of the garden 
as though to hide herself from him and all the world. 
When he had gone a few paces, eight or ten perhaps, 
Godwin turned and glanced behind him, and at that 
moment there came a great bl.ize of lightning. In its 
fierce and fiery gkne he saw Masouda standing with out¬ 
stretched arms, pale, upturned face, closed eyes, and 
parted lips. Illumined by the ghastly sheen of the levin 
her face looked like that of one new dead, and the 
tall red lilies which climbed up her dark, pall-like robe 
to her throat—^yes, they looked like streams of fresh-shed 
blood. 

Godwin shuddered a little and went his way, but as she 
slid thence into the black, embracing night, Masouda said to 
herself: 

“Had I played a little more upon his gentleness*and 
pity, I think that he would have offered me his heaot—after 
Rosamund had done with it, and in p^ment for my services. 
Nay, not his heart, for he has none on earth, but his hand 
and loyalty. And, being honourable, he would have kept 
his promise, and I, who have passed through the harem of 
Al-je-bal, might yel have become the lady D’Arcy, and so 
lived out my life and nursed his babes. Nay, Sir Godwin ; 

‘ when you love me—not before; and you will never love me 
—until I dns dead.” 
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Snatching a bloom of the lilies into her hand, the hand 
that he had kissed, Id^asouda pressed it convulsively against 
her breast, till the re^ juice ran from the crushed flower and 
stained her like a wound. Then she glided away, and was 
lost in the storm and] the darkness, 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE LUCK OF THE STAR OF H^SSAN. 

An hour later the captain Abdullah might have been seen 
walking carelessly towards the tent where the brethren slept. 
Also, had there been any who cared to watch, something 
else might have been seen in that low moonlight, for now 
the storm and the heavy rain which followed it had passed. 
Namely, the fat shape of the eunuch Mesrour, slipping after 
him, wrapped in a dark camel-hair cloak, such as was com¬ 
monly worn by camp followers, and taking shelter cunningly 
behind every rock and shi ub and rise of the ground. Hidden 
among some picketed dromedaries, he saw Abdullah enter 
the tent of the brethren ; then, waiting till a cloud crossed 
the moon, Mesrour ran to it unseen, and throwing himself 
down on its shadowed side, lay there like a drunken man, 
and listened with all his ears. But the thick canvas was 
heavy with wet, nor would the ropes and the trench that 
was dug around permit him who did not love to lie in the 
water to place his head against it. Also those within spoke 
low, and he could only hear single words, such as “ garden,” 
“ the star,” ” princess.” 

So important did these seem to him, however, that at 
length Mesrour crept under the cords, and although he 
shuddered at its cold, drew his body into the trench of 
water, and with the sharp point of his knife cut a little slit 
in the taut canvas. To this he set his eye, only to find that 
it served him nothing, for there was no light in the t!;nt. 
Still, men were there who talked in tl^e darkness. * 

“Good,” said a voice—it was that of one of the brethren, 
but which he could not tell, for even to those who knew 
them best they seemed to be the same. ** Goodthen it 
is settled. To-morrow, at the hour arranged, you bring the 
princess to the place agreed upon^ disguised as you have 
laid. In payment for this service 1 hand you the Luck of 
Hassan which you covet. Take it; here it is, and swSar to 
do your parf, since otherwise it will bring no luck to you, 
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for I will kill you the first time we meet—^yes, and the other 
also.” I 

“ I swear it bjJ Allah and his prophet,” answered 
Abdullah in a hoarse, trembling voice. 

“ It is enough ; aee that you keep the oath. And now 
away, it is not safe tljat you should tarry here.” 

Then came the sound of a man leaving the tent. 
Passing A)und it cautiously, he halted, and opening his 
hand, looked at its contents to make sure that no tiick had 
been played upon him en the d.irkness. Mesrour screwed 
his head round to look aho, and saw the light gleam faintly 
on the surface of the s})lcndid jewel, which he too desired so 
eagcily. In so doing his foot stiuck a stone, and inslantly 
Abdullah glanced down to see a dead or drunken man lying 
almost at his feet. With a swift movement he hid the jewel 
and started to walk away. Then bethinking him that it 
would be well to make sure that this fellow tvus dead or 
sleeping, he turned and kicked the prostiate Mesrour upon 
the back, and with all his strength. Indeed, he did this 
thrice, putting the eunuch to the greatest agony. 

“ I thought I saw him move,” Abdullah muttered after 
the third kick ; “ it is best to make sure,” and he drew his 
knife. 

Now, had not terror paralysed him, Mesrour would have 
cried out, but tortunalely tor himself, before he found his 
voice Abdullah had buried the knife three inches deep in 
his fat th’gh. With tn effort Mesrour bore this also, knowing 
that if he showed signs of life the next stroke would be in 
his heart. Then, satisfied that this fellow, whoever he 
might be, was either a corpse or insensible, Abdullah drew 
out the knife, wiped it on his victim’s robe, and departed. 

IjTot long afterwards Mesrour departed also, towards the 
Sultan’s^house, bellowing with rage and pain, and vowing 
vengeance. • 

It was not long delayed. 

That very night Abdullah was seized and put to the 
question. • In his suffering he confessed that he had been to 
the tent of the brethren and received from one of them the 
jewel which was found upon him, as a bribe to bring the 
princ^ to a certain garden outside the camp. But he 
named the wrong garden. Further, when they ^sked which 
of the brethren it was who bribed him, he said he did not 
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know, as their voices were alike, and their tent was in dark¬ 
ness ; moreover, that he believed therp was only one man 
in it—at least he heard or saw no otfcerj He added that he 
was summoned to the tent by an Arab man whom he had 
never seen before, but who told him ynat if he wished for 
what he most desired and good fortune, he was t() be there 
at a certain hour after sunset. Then* he fainted, and was 
put back in prison till the morning by the coinmand of 
Salatiin. 

When the morning came Aljjdullah was dead, who 
desired no more torments with doom at the end of them, 
having made shift to strangle himself with his robe. But 
first he had scrawled upon the wall with a piece of char¬ 
coal : 

“May that accursed Star of Ilassan which tempted me 
bring better luck to others, and may hell receive the soul of 
Mesrour.” 

Thus died Abdullah, as faithful as he could be in such 
sore straits, since he had betrayed neither Masouda nor his 
son, both of whom were in the plot, and said that only one 
of the brethren was present in the tent, whereas he knew 
well that the two of them were there and which of these 
spoke and gave him the jewel. 

Very early that morning the brethren, who were lying 
wakeful, heard sounds without their tent, and looking out 
saw that it was surrounded by Mamelukes. 

“ The plot is discovered,” said Go(Jwin to Wulf quietly, 
but with despair in his face. “Now, my brother, admit 
nothing, even under torture, lest others perish with us.” 

“ Shall we fight ? ” asked Wulf, as they threw on their 
mail. 

But Godwin answered : 

“Nay, it would serve us nothing to kill a few brave 
men.” r * 

Then an officer entered the tent and commanded them 
to give up their swords and to follow him to Saladin to 
answer a charge that had been laid against then} both, nor 
would he say any more. So they went as prisoners, and 
after waiting awhile, were ushered info a large room of the 
house where Saladin lodged, which was arranged as a court 
%ith a dais at one end. Before this they were stdod, till 
present!^' tfte Sultan entered through the further door, and' 
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with him certain of his emirs and secretaries. Also Rosa¬ 
mund, who looked! very pale, was brought there, and in 
attendance on her Masouda, calm-faced as ever. 

The brethren bLwed to them, but Saladin, whose eyes 
were full of rage, toi>k no notice of their salutation. For a 
moment there was^ilence, then Saladin bade a secretary 
read the charge, which was brief. It was that they had 
conspired to steal away the princess of Baalbec. 

“ Where is the Lvidciicc against us ?'' asked Godwin 
boldly. “ The Sultan just, and convicts no man save on 
testimony.” 

Again Saladin motioned to the secretary, who read the 
words that had been taken down from the lips of the 
captain Abdullah. They demanded to be allowed to 
examine the captain Abdullah, and learned that he was 
already dead. Then the eunuch Mesrour was carried 
forward, for walk he could not, owing to the wound 
Abdullah had given him, and told all his tale, how he had 
suspected Abdullah, and, following him, had heard him and 
one of the brethren speaking in the tent, and the worils 
that passed, and afterwards seen Abdullah with the jewel in 
his hand. 

When he had finished Godwin asked which of them he 
had heard speaking with Abdullah, and he answered that 
he could not say, as their voices were so alike, but one voice 
only had spoken. 

Then Kosamuncl was ordered to give her testimony, and 
said, truly enough, that she knew nothing of the plot, and 
had not thought of this flight. Masouda also swore that 
she now heard of it for the first time. After this the 
secretary announced that there was no more evidence, and 
prayed of the Sultan to give judgment in the matter. 

“ Against which of us,” asked Godwin, “ seeing that 
both the dead and th« living witnesses declared they heard 
but one voice, and whose voice that was they did not 
know ? According to your own law, you cannot condemn 
a man against whom there is no good testimony.” 

“There is testimony against one of you,” answered 
Saladin sternly, “ thsfl: eft two witnesses, as is required, and, 
as 1 have warned you long ago, that man shall die. Indeed, 
both *of you should die, tor I am sure that bc^th are guilt^. 
Still, you have been put upon your trial according to the 
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Jaw, and as a just judgu I will not strain the law against you. 
Let the guilty one die by beheading af sundown, the hour 
at wiiich he planned to commit his dt'inje. The other may 
go free with the citizens ot Jerusalem l/ho depart to-night, 
bearing iiiy message to the Frankish feaders in that holy 
town.” ( 

“Which of us, then, is to die, and which to go free? ” 
asked Godwin. “ Tell us, that he who is doomed may 
jirejwrc his soul.” 

“vSay you, who know the truth,answered Saladin. 

“We admit nothing,” .said Godwin ; “yet if one of us 
must die, I, as the cldei, claim that right.” 

“And 1 claim it as the younger. The jewel was Ilassan’s 
gift to me; who else could give it t»> Abdullah?” added 
Wult, speaking for the fust time, whereat all the Saracens 
there assembled, brave men who loved a knightly deed, 
murmvned in admiration, and even Saladin said : 

“ Well spoken, both of you. So it seems that both 
must die.” 

Then Rosamund stepped forward and threw herself upon 
her knees befoie him, exclaiming : 

“ Sire, my uncle, such is not your justice, that two 
should be slain for the offence of one, if offence there be. 
If you know not which is guilty, spare them both, I be¬ 
seech you.” 

He stretched out his hand and raised her from her 
knees : then thought awhile, and said : • 

“ Nay, plead not with me, for however much you love 
him the guilty man must suffer, as he deserves. But of this 
matter Allah alone knows the truth, therefore let it be 
decifled by Allah,” and he rested his head upon his hand 
looking at Wulf and Godwin, as though to read their souls. 

Now behind Saladin stood that old and famous,imaum 
who had been with him and Hassan *when he commanded 
the brethren to depart from Damascus, who all this while 
had listened to everything that passed with a sour smile. 
Leaning forward, he whispered in his master’s ear, who 
considered a moment, then answered him : 

“ It is good. Do so.” ^ 

So the imaum left the court, and returned presently 
carrying two ^small boxes of sandal-wood tied with silk ana 
sealed, so Jike each other that none could tell them apart, 
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which boxes he passed continually from his right hand to 
his left and from hi^left hand to his right, then gave them 
to Saladin. I 

“ In one of these!” said the Sultan, “ is that jewel known 
as the enchanted Stir and the Luck of the house of Hassan, 
which the prince pucseiited to his conqueror on the day of 
Haltin, and for the desire of which my captain Abdullah 
became ^traitor and was brought to death. In the other is 
a pebble of the same weight. Come, my niece, take you 
these boxes and give aliein to your kinsmen, to each the 
box you will. The jewel that is called the Star of Hassan is 
magical, and has virtue, so they say. I^et it choose, there¬ 
fore, which of these knights is ri])e for death, and let him 
perish in whose box the Star is found.” 

“ Now,” muttered the iinaiim into the ear of his master, 
“ now at length we shall learn which it is of these two men 
that the lady loves.” 

” That is what I seek to know,” answered Saladin in the 
same low voice. 

As she heard this decree Rosamund looked round wildly, 
and pleaded : 

“ Oh! be not so cruel. I beseech you spare me this 
task. Let it be another hand that is chosen to deal death 
to one of those of my own blood with whom I have dwelt 
since childhood. Let me not be the blind sword of fate 
that frees his spirit, lest it should haunt my dreams and 
turn all my world tc#woe. Spare me, I beseech you.” 

But Saladin looked at her very sternly, and answered : 

“ Princess, you know why 1 have brought you to the 
East and raised you to great honour here ; why also 1 have 
made you my companion in these wars. It is for my 
dream’s sake, the dream which told me that by some noble 
act of ygurs you should save the lives of thousands. Yet I 
am sure that you desfre to escape, and plots are made to 
take you from me, though of these plots you say that you 
and your woman ”—^and he looked darkly at Masouda— 
“ know nothing. But these men know, and it is right that 
you, for whose sake rtot by whose command the thing 
was done, should mete ott its reward, and that the blood of 
him wjjiiom you appoint, which is spilt for you, should be 09 
your and no other head. Now do my bidding.’* 

For a moment Rosamund stared at the boj(cs, then 
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suddenly she closed her eyes, and taking them up at hazard, 
stretched out her arms, leaning forward over the edge of 
the dais. 'I'hereon, calmly enough, the ^brethren took, each 
of them, the box that was nearest to him, that in Rosa¬ 
mund’s left hand falling to Godwin, aiufthat in her light to 
Wulf. Then she opened her eyes again, stood still, and 
watched. 

“ Cousin,” said Godwin, ‘‘ before we break this cord 
that is our chain of doom, know well that, whatever chances, 
we blame you not at all. It is God^^Wlio acts through you, 
and you are as innocent of the death of either of us as of 
that plot whereof we stand accused.” 

'I'heii he began to unknot the silk which was bound about 
his box. Wulf, knowing that it would tell all the tale, did 
not trouble himself as yet, but looked around the room, 
thinking that, whether he lived or died, never would he see 
a si 1 anger sight. Every ej’c in it was fixed upon the box 
in Godwin’s hand ; even Saladin stared as though it held 
his own destiny. No ; not every one, for those of the old 
imauin were fixed upon the face of Rosamund, which was 
piteous to see, for all its beauty had left it, and even htr 
paitcd lips were ashy. Masouda alone still stood upright 
and unmoved, as though she watched some play, but he 
noticed that even her rich-hued cheek grew pale, and that 
beneath her robe her hand was pressed upon her heart. 
The silence also was intense, and broken only by the little 
grating noise of Godwin’s nails as, hydiig no knife to cut 
it, he patiently untied the silk. 

“ Trouble enough about one man's life in a land where 
lives are cheap 1 ” exclaimed Wulf, thinking aloud, and at 
the sound of his voice all men started, as though it had 
thundered suddenly in a summer sk 3 ^ Then, with a laugh, 
he tore the silk about his box asunder with his strong 
fingers, and, breaking the seal, shooknout its conteiTts. Lo ! 
there on the floor before him, gleaming green and white 
with emerald and diamond, lay the enchanted Star of 
Hassan. 

Masouda saw, and the colouricrept back to her cheek. 
Rosamund saw also, and nature Was *too strong for her, for 
in one bitter cry the truth broke from her lips at last i 
“Wo/ Wtiifl Not Wulf I she wailed, and sank back 
senselessTnto Masouda’s arms. 
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“ Now, sire,” said the old imaurn with a chuckle, you 
know which of thole two the lady loves. Being a woman, 
as usual she chooses' badly, for the other has the finer 
spirit.” f 

“Yes, I know now,” said Saladin, “and I am glad to 
know, for the matter has vexed me much.” 

But Wulf, who had paled for a moment, flushed with 
joy as tlte truth came home to him, and he understood the 
end of all their doubts. 

“This Star is weMs named ‘The Luck,’” he said as, 
bending down, he took it from the floor and fastened it to 
his cloak above his heart, “ nor do I hold it dearly earned.” 
Then he turned to his brother, who stood by him while 
and still, saying : 

“ Forgive me, Godwin, but such is the fortune of love 
and war. Grudge it not to me, for when I am sped to-night 
this Luck—and all that hangs to it—will be yours.” 

So that strange scene ended. 

The afternoon drew towards evening, and Godwin stood 
before Saladin in his private chamber. 

“ What seek you now ? ” said the Sultan sternly. 

“ A boon,” answered Godwin. “ My brother is doomed 
to die before nightfall. I ask to die instead of him.” 

“ Why, Sir Godwin ? ” 

*• For two reasons, sire. As you learned to-day, at 
length the riddle is*lanswered. It is Wulf who is beloved of 
the lady Rosamund, and therefore to kill him would be a 
crime. Further, it is I, and not he, whom the eunuch heard 
bargaining with the captain Abdullah in the tent—swear 
it. Take your vengeance upon me, and let him go to fulfil 
hi^fate.” 

Sal^in pulled at his beard, then answered: 

“ If this is to be^o, time is short. Sir Godwin. What 
farewells have you to make ? You say that you would speak 
with my niece Rosamund ? Nay, the princess you shall 
not see,* and indeed cannot, for she lies swooning in her 
chamber. Do you desirfe to meet your brother for the last 
time ? ” • 

“JNo, sire, for then he might learn the truth and-”, 

“ Remse this sacrifice, Sir Godwin, which perchance will 
be scarcely to his liking.” 
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“ I wish to say goodbye to Masouda, she who is waiting- 
woman to the princess.” 

” That you cannot do, for, know, I mistrust this Masouda, 
and believe that she was at the bottom ofiyour plot. I have 
dismissed her from the person of the princess and from my 
camp, which she is to leave—if she has nt>t already left—with 
some Arabs who are her kin. Had it not been for her 
services in the land of the Assassins and afterwards,‘I should 
have put her to death.” 

“ Then,” said Godwin with a sigh, ” T desire only to see 
Egbert the bishop, that he may shrive me according to our 
faith, and make note of my last wishes.” 

‘‘ (jood ; he shall be sent to you. I accept your state¬ 
ment that you are the guilty man and not Sir Wulf, and 
lake your lile for his. Leave me now, who have greater 
matters on my mind. The guard will seek you at the 
appointed lime.” 

(Todwin bowed and walked away with a steady step, 
while Saladin, looking after him, muttered : 

” The world could ill spare so brave and good a man.” 

Two hours later guards .summoned Godwin from the 
place where he was prisoned, and, accompanied by the old 
bishop who had shriven him, he passed its dotir with a 
happy countenance, such as a bridegroom might have wain. 
In a fashion, indeed, he was happy whose troubles were 
done with, who had few .sins to mourn, *vhose faith was the 
faith of a child, and who laid down his life for his friend and 
brother. They took him to a vault of the great house 
where Saladin was lodged—a large, rough piace, lit with 
torches, in which waited the headsman and his assistants. 
Presently Saladin entered, and, looking at him curiously, 
said : 

” Are you still of the same mind, Sir Godwin ? ” 

I am.” 

“ Good. Yet I have changed mine. You shall say fare¬ 
well to your cousin, as you desired. Let the princess of 
Baalbec be brought hither, sick o* well, that she may see 
her work. Let her come alone.” ' 

^ “ Sire,” pleaded Godwin, “ spare her such a sight” , 

But he n^-eaded in vain, for Saladin answered only, ** I 
have said.^ 
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A while passed, and Godwin, hearing the sweep of robes, 
looked up, and saw the tall shape of a veiled woman standing 
in the corner of the v&ult where the shadow was so deep 
that the torchlight only glimmered faintly upon her roydl 
ornaments. » 

“They told me,that you were sick, princess, sick with 
sorrow, as well you may be, because the man you love was 
about t(f die for you,” said Saladiii with a slow voice. 
“ Now I have had pity on your grief, and his life has been 
bought with another ’ife, that of the knight who stands 
yonder.” 

The veiled form started wildly, then sank back against 
the wall. 

“ Rosamund,” broke in Godwin, speaking in French ; “ I 
beseech you, be silent and do not unman me with words or 
tears. It is best thus, and you know that it is best. Wulf 
you love as he loves you, and I believe that in time you will 
be brought together. Me you do not love, save as a friend, 
and never have. Moreover, I tell you this that it may ease 
your pain and my conscience ; I no longer seek you as my 
wife, whose bride is death. I pray you, give to Wulf my 
love and blessing, and to Masouda, that truest and most 
sweet woman, say, or write, that 1 offer her the homage of 
my heart; that I thought of her in my last moments, and 
that my prayer is we may meet again where all crooked 
paths are straightened. Rosamund, farewell; peace and 
joy go with you thfough many years, aye and with your 
children's children. Of Godwin I only ask yqu to remember 
this, that he lived serving you, and so died.” 

She heard* and stretched out her arms, and, none for¬ 
bidding him, Godwin walked to where she stood. Without 
lifting her veil she bent forward and kissed him, first upon 
the bro\^ and next upon the lips ; then with a low, moaning 
ciy, she turned and fled from that gloomy place, nor did 
Saladin seek to stay her. Only to himself the Sultan 
wondered how it came about that if it was Wulf whom 
Rosamund loved, she still kissed Godwin thus upon the 
lips. • 

As he walked baeff tef the death-place Godwin wondered 
also, first that Rosamund should have spoken no single 
word, and secondly because she had kiss^ him thus, even 
in that hour. Why or wherefore he did not khow, but 
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there rose in his mind a memory of that wild ride down the 
mountain steeps at Beirut, and of lips which then had 
touched his cheek, and of the odouv of hair that then was 
blown about his breast. With a s%h he thrust the 
thought aside, blushing to think that sych memories should 
come to him who had done with ea^th and its delights, 
knelt down before the headsman, and, turning to the 
bishop, said : ^ 

Bless me, father, and bid them strike.” 

Then it was that he heard a w^ll-known footstep, and 
looked up to see Wulf staring at him. 

“ What do you here, Godwin ? ” Wulf asked. “ Has 
yonder fox snared both of us ? ” and he nodded at 
Saladin. 

“ Let the fox speak,” said the Sultan with a smile. 
“ Know, Sir Wulf, that your brother was about to die in 
your place, and of his own wish. But I refuse such sacrifice 
who yet have made use of it to teach my niece, the princess, 
that should she continue in her plottings to escape, or allow 
you to continue in them, certainly it will bring you to your 
deaths, and, it need be, her also. Knights, you are brave 
men whom I prefer to kill in war. Good horses stand with¬ 
out ; take them as my gift, and ride with these foolish 
citizens of Jerusalem. We may meet again within its 
streets. Nay, thank me not. I thank you who have 
taught Salah-ed-din how perfect a thing can be the love 
of brothers.” .* 

The brethren stood awhile bewildered, for it is a strange 
thing thus to come back from death to life. Each of them 
had made sure that he must die within sonv3 few minutes, 
and pass through the blackness which walls man in, to find 
he knew not what. And now, behold ! the road that led to 
that blackness turned again at its very edge, and ran forward 
through the familiar things of earth some end unknown. 
They were brave, both of them, and accustomed to face 
death daily, as in such a place and time all men must be; 
moreover, they had been shriven, and looked to see the 
gates of Paradise open on their new-boin sight. 

Yet, since no man loves that journey, it was very sweet 
to know it done with for a while, and tliat they still might 
hope to dwell in this woild for many years. Little Wonder, 
then, that uieir brains swam, and their eyes grew dim, as 
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th^ passed fiom the shadn^to the light again. It was 
WuIfA\ ho Spoke the first. 

“ A noble deed, Godwftf, yet one for which I should not 
have thanked you had it been accomplished, who then must 
have lived on by grape of your sacrifice. Sultan, we are 
grateful for your boop of life, though had ^ou shed this 
innocent blood surely it would have stained your soul. May 
we bid far^ell to our cousin Rosamund before we ride ? ” 

“ Nay,” answered Saladin ; “ Sir Godwin has done that 
already—let it serve for Ipoth. To morrow, she shall learn 
the truth of the story. Now go, and return no more.” 

“That must be as fate wills,” answered Godwin, and 
they bowed and went. 

Outside that gloomy place of death their swords were 
given them, and two good horses, which they mounted. 
Hence guides led them to the embassy from Jerusalem who 
were already in the saddle, and veiy glad to welcome 
two such knights to their company. Then, having bid 
farewell to the bishop Egbert, who wept for joy at their 
escape, though he himself remained a prisonei, escorted for 
awhile by Salidm’s soldiers, they rode away from Ascalon at 
the fall of night. 

Soon they had told each other all there was to tell. 
When he heaid of the woe of Rosamund Wulf well-nigh 
shed tears. 

“ We have our lives,” he said, “ but how shall we save 
her ? While Masouda stayed with her there was some hope, 
but now 1 can see none.” , 

“ There is none, except in God,” answered Godwin, 
“ Who can do aJl things—even free Rosamund and make 
her your wife. Also, if Masouda is at liberty, we shall hear 
from her ere long ; so let us keep a good heart.” 

Bift though he spoke thus, the soul of Godwin was 
oppressed ^ith a fear which he could not understand. It 
seemed as though some great terror came very close to him, 
or to one who was near and dear. Deeper and deeper he 
sank into that pit of dread of he knew not what, until at 
length he could have cried «loud, and his blow was bathed 
with a sweat of anguish. AVulf saw his face in the moon¬ 
light, dmimdiBd : 

“What ails wu, Godwin? Have you some secret 
wouirf ^ 
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“Yes, brother,” he anu'vered, “a wound in my spirit. 
Ill fortune threatens us—^great Ill fortune.” 

“That is no new thing,” said Wulf, “in this land of 
blood and sorrows. Let us meet it as we have met the 
rest.” 

“ Alas I brother,” exclaimed Godvdn, “ I fear that Rosa¬ 
mund is in sore danger—^Rosamund or another.” 

“Then,” answered Wulf, turning pale,“since*we cannot, 
let us pray that some angel may deliver her.” 

“ Aye,” said Godwin, and a£i they rode through the 
desert sands beneath the silent stars, they prayed to the 
Blessed Mother, and to their saints, St. Peter and St. Chad 
—prayed with all their strength. Yet the prayer availed 
not. Sharper and sharper grew Godwin’s agony, till, as the 
slow hours went by, his very soul reeled beneath this spiritual 
pain, and the death which he had escaped seemed a thing 
desirable. 

The dawn was breaking, and at its first sign the escort 
of SalaJin’s soldiers had turned and left them, saying that 
now they were safe in their own country. All night they 
had ridden fast and far. The plain was behind them, and 
their road ran among hills. Suddenly it turned, and in the 
flaming lights of the new-born day showed them a sight so 
beautiful that for a moment all that little company drew 
rein to gare. For yonder before them, thougn far away 
as yet, throned upon her hills, stood the holy city of 
Jerusalem. There were her walls Aid towers, and there, 
stained red {is though with the blood of its worshippers, 
soared the great cross upon the mosque of Omar—that cross 
which was soon to fall. 

Yes, yonder was the city for which, throughout the ages, 
men had died by tens and hundreds of thousands, and still 
must die until the doom was done. Saladin ha<J offered to 
spare her citizens if they consente** to surrender, but they 
would not. This embassy had told him that they had sworn 
to perish with the holy Places, and now, looking at it in its 
splendour, they knew that the hour w’as near, and groaned 
aloud, ‘ 

Godwin groaned also, but not'fof Jerusalem. Oh I now 
the last terror was upon him. Blackness surgW iioitA d him, 
and in the blackness swords, and a sound as of a wc man’s 
voice ifiurmuring his name. Clutching the pommel cf his 
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iiaddle, he swayed to and ^till suddenly the angui^ 
passed. A strange wind to blow about him and lift 
ms hair; a deep, unearthly peace sank into his spirit; the 
world seemed far away, and heaven vciy near. 

“It is over," he ^pid to Wulf. “I fear that Rosamund 
is dead." , 

" If so, we must make haste to follow her,” answered 
Wulf with a sob. 



CHAPTER XXi. 

WHAT BEFELL GODWIN. 

At the village of Bittir, some se^jen miles from Jerusalem, 
the embassy dismounted to rest, then again they pressed 
forward down the valley in the hope of reaching the Zion 
Gate before the midday heat was upon them. At the end 
of this vedley swelled the shoulder ot a hill whence the eye 
could command its length, and on the crest of that shoulder 
appeared suddenly a man and a woman, seated on beautiful 
horses. The company halted, feaiing lest these might 
herald some attack, and that the woman was a man disguised 
to deceive them. While they waited thus irresolute, the 
pair upon the hill tuined their horses* heads, and notwith¬ 
standing its steepness, began to gallop tow aids them very 
swiltly. Wulf looked at them curiously, and said to 
Godwin: 

“Now I am put in mind of a certain ride which once we 
took outside the walls ol Beirut. Almost could I think 
that yonder Arab was he who sat behind my saddle, and 
yonder woman she who rode with yoi*, and that those two 
horses were Flame and Smoke reborn. Note their w'hirl- 
wind pace, ancf strength, and stride.” 

Almost as he finished speaking the strc«igers pulled up 
their steeds in front of the company, to whom the man 
bowed his salutations. Then Godwin saw his face, and 
knew him at once as the old Arab called Son-of-the-Sand, 
who had given them the horses Flany^ and Smoke.^ 

“Sir,” said the Arab to the leader of the embassy, “I 
have come to ask a favour of yonder knights who travel 
with you, which I think that they, who have ridden my 
horses, will not refuse me. This woman,” and ne pointea 
to the closely-veiled shape of his r^ompanion, “ is a relative 
of mine whom I desire to deliver to friends ii»J,*-ftMalem, 
but dare pot do sp myself because the hiU^dwellers bS^een 
here and 'tnere are hostile to my tribe.'i^,phe is oli^the 
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Christian faith and no spy, Iv^'^^annot speak your language. 
Within the south gate sjild will be met by her relatives. I 
have spoken.” 

“Let the knights settle it,” said the commander, 
shrugging his shoulders impatiently and spurring his horse. 

“Surely we will«take her,” said Godwin, “ though what 
we shall do with her if her friends are wanting 1 do not 
know. (!!bmc, lady, ride between us.” 

She turned her head to the Arab as though in question, 
and he repeated the w«rds, whereon she iell into the place 
that was shown to her between and a little behind the 
brethren. 

“ Perhaps,” went on the Arab to Godwin, “ by now you 
have learned more of our tongue than you knew when we 
met in past days at Beirut, and rode the mountain side on 
the good horses Flame and Smoke. Still, if so, I pray you 
of your knightly courtesy disturb not this woman with your 
words, nor ask her to unveil her face, since such is not the 
custom of her people. It is but an hour’s journey to the 
city gate during which you will be troubled with her. This 
is the payment I ask of you for the two good horses which, 
as I am told, bore you none so ill upon the Narrow Way 
and across plain and mountain when you fled from Sinan, 
also on the evil day of Hattin when you unhorsed Salah-ed- 
din and slew Hassan.” * 

“ Jt shall be as you wish,” said Godwin; “ and, Son-of- 
the-Sand, we thrink^ou for those horses.” 

“ Good. When you want more, let it b^ known in the 
market-places that you seek me,” and he began to turn his 
horse’s head. • 

“Stay,” said Godwin. “What do you know of Masouda, 
your niece ? Is she with you ? ” 

“ Nay,” answered the Arab in a low voice, “ but she 
bade me be in a cerfain garden of which you liave heard, 
near Ascalon, at an appointed hour, to take her away, as 
she is leaving the camp of Salah-ed-din. So thither I go. 
Farewell.” Then witn a reverence to the veiled lady, he 
shook his reins and dd^arted like an arrow by the road 
alongwhi^ they hSd €ome. 

pSBMn gavea sigh of relief. If Masouda had appointed 
ttf meet her lu^e, tne Arab, at least she must d^e safe. So 
it was no ^><nce of hers which had seemed to ’^isper his 
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name in the darkness of the ■‘ijfht when terror had a hold 
of him—terror, born perhaps 6f aU that he had endured and 
the shadow of death through whicn he had so lately passed. 
Then he looked up, to find Wulf staring back at the woman 
behind him, and reproved him, saying that he must keep to 
the spirit of the bargain as well as to t|ie letter, and that if 
he might not speak he must not look either. 

“ That is a pity,” answered Wulf, “ for though she is so 
tied up, she must be a tall and noble lady by the way she 
sits her horse. The horse, too, ir noble, own cousin or 
brother to Smoke, I think. Perhaps she will sell it when 
we get to Jerusalem.” 

Then they rode on, and because they thought their 
honour in it, neither spoke nor looked more at the com 
panion of this adventure, though, had they known it, she 
looked hard enough at them. 

At length they reached the gate of Jerusalem, which 
was crowded with folk awaiting the return of their am¬ 
bassadors. They all passed through, and the embassy were 
escorted thence by the chief people, most of the multitude 
following them to know if they brought peace or war. 

Now Godwin and Wulf stared at each other, wondering 
whither they were to go, and where to find the relatives of 
their veiled companion, of whom they saw nothing. Out of 
the street opened an archway, and beyond this archway was 
a garden, which seemed to be deserted. They rode into it 
to take counsel, and their companion followed, but, as 
always, a little behind them. 

“ Jerusalem is reached, and we must speak to her now,” 
said Wulf, “if only to ask her whither she-'wishes to be 
taken.” 

Godwin nodded, and they wheeled their horses round. 

“ Lady,” he said in Arabic, “ we have fulfilled ou^ chaige. 
Be pleased to tell us where are those kindred to whom we 
must lead you.” 

“ Here,” answered a soft voice. 

They stared about the deserted garden in which stones 
and sacks of earth had been stored ready for a siege, and 
finding no one, said : 

“We do not see them.” 

*■ Then tlv? lady let slip her cloak, thou|?^ not her 
revealing Jtie robe beneath. 
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“ By St. Peter I ” said God’vin. “ I know the broidery 
on that dress. Masouda ! P^y, is it you, Masouda ? ” 

As he spoke the veil fell also, and lo I before them was a 
woman like to Masouda and yet not Masouda. The hair 
was dressed like hers ; the ornaments and the necklace 
made of the claws *of the lion which Godwin killed were 
hers ; the skin was*of the same rich hue ; there even was 
the tiny«mole upon her cheek, but as the head was bent 
they could not see her eyes. Suddenly, with a little moan 
she lifted it, and lookc^ at them. 

'‘^RosamundI It is Rosamund herself 1 ” gasped Wulf. 
“ Rosamund disguised as Masouda! And he fell rather 
than leapt from his saddle and ran to her, murmuring, 
“ God 1 I thank Thee I » 

Now she seemed to faint and slid from her horse into 
his arms, and lay there a moment while Godwin turned 
aside his head. 

“ Yes,” said Rosammid, freeing herself, “ it is I and no 
other ; yet 1 rode with you all this way and neither of you 
knew me.” 

“ Have we then eyes that can pierce veils and woollen 
garments ? ” asked Wulf indignantly ; but Godwin said in a 
strange, strained voice : 

You are Rosamund disguised as Masouda. Who, then, 
was that woman to whom I bade farewell before Saladin 
while the headsman awaited me; a veiled woman who wore 
the robes and gem^f Rosamund ? ” 

“ I know not, Godwin,” she answered, “ unless it were 
Masouda clad in my garments as I left her. * Nor do 1 know 
anything of Jhis story of the headsman who awaited you. I 
thought—I thought it was for Wulf that he waited—oh ! 
Heaven, I thought that.” 

“T5II us your tale,” said Godwin hoarsely. 

“ It is short,” sh^i answered. ** After the casting of the 
lot, of which I shall dream till my death-day, I fainted. 
When 1 found my sense again I thought that I must be 
mad, f9r there before me stood a woman dressed in my 
garments, ^hose ftice seemed like my lace, yet not the 
same. ^ . 

no fear,* she said ^ ^ I am Masouda, who amongst 
i^^odier th>ffgs, have learned how to play a oart. Listen; 
ptcre is aojtime to lose. 1 have been ordered tP leave the 
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camp ; even now my uncle^the Arab waits without, with 
two swift horses. You, Prihkess, will leave in my place. 
Look, you wear my robes and my face—almost ; and are 
of my height, and the man who guides you will know no 
difference. I have seen to that, for although a soldier of 
Salah-ed-din, he is of my tribe. I wilPgo with you to the 
door, and there bid you farewell before the eunuchs and the 
guards with weeping, and who will guess that MjHsouda is 
the princess of Baalbec, and that the princess of Baal bee is 
Masouda ? ’ 

“ ‘ And whither shall I go ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ My uncle, Son-of-the-Sand, will give you over to the 
embassy which rides to Jerusalem, or failing that, will take 
you to the city, or failing that, will hide you in the 
mountains among his own people. See, here is a letter 
that he must read; I place it in your breast.’ 

“ * And what of you, Masouda ? ’ I asked again. 

“ ‘ Of me ? Oh ! it is all planned, a plan that cannot 
fail,’she answered. ‘Fear not; I escape to-niglit—I have 
no time to tell you how—and will join you in a day or two. 
Also, I think that you will find Sir Godwin, who will bring 
you home to England.’ 

“ ‘ But Wulf ? What of Wulf ? ’ I asked again. ‘ He is 
doomed to die, and I will not leave him.’ 

“ ‘ The living and the dead can keep no company,’ she 
answered. ‘ Moreover, 1 have seen him, and all this is done 
by his most urgent order. If you lov|^ him, he bids that 
you will obey.’ ” 

“ I never sav/ Masouda I I never spoke such words 1 I 
knew nothing of this plot I ” exclaimed Wulf, and the 
brethren looked at each other with white faces.'* 

“ Speak on,” said Godwin ; “ afterwards we can de¬ 
bate.” 

“Moreover,” continued Rosamund, bowing hdr head, 
“ Masouda added these words, ‘ I thinlc that Sir Wulf will 
escape his doom. If you would sec him again, obey his 
word, for, unless j'ou obey, you can never hope to look 
upon him living. Go now, before we are both disebvered, 
which would mean your death ana mine, who, if you go, 
am safe.’ ” ‘ 

How knew she that T should escape ? ’’v^sked Wulf.V * 

“ She d^ hot know it. She only said sheVnew to for<^ 
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Rosamund away,” answered Godwin, in the same strained 
voice. “ And tneii ? ” • 

“ And then—oh I having Wulf’s express commands, 
then I went, like one in a dream. I remember little of it. 
At the door we kissed and parted weeping, and while the 
guard bowed before her, she blessed me beneath her breath. 
A soldier stepped fcrward and said, * Follow me, daughter 
of Sinan,iand I followed him, none taking any note, for at 
that hour, although perhaps you did not see it in your 
prisons, a strange shadow passed across the sun, of which all 
folk were afraid, thinklhg that it portended evil, either to 
Saladin or Ascalon. * 

“ In the gloom we came to a place, where was an ohl 
Arab among some trees, and with him two led horses. The 
soldier spoke to the Arab, and I gave him Masouda’s letter, 
which he read. Then he put me on one of the led horses 
and the soldier mounted the other, and we departed at a 
gallop. All that evening and last night we rode hard, but 
in the darkness the soldier left us, and 1 do not know 
whither he went. At length we came to that mountain 
shoulder and waited there, lesting the horses and eating 
food which the Aiab had with him, till we saw the embassy, 
and among them two tall knights. 

“ ‘ See,’ said the old Arab, ‘ yonder come the brethren 
whom you seek. See, and give thanks to Allah and to 
Masouda, who has not lied to you, and to whom I must 
now return.’ 

“ Oh 1 my heart*wept as though it would burst, and I 
wept in my joy—wept and blessed God and«Masouda. But 
the Arab, Son-of-the-Sand, told me that for my life’s sake I 
must be silefit and keep myself close-veiled and disguised, 
even from you, until we reached Jerusalem, lest perhaps if 
they knew me the embassy might refuse escort to the 
princessf of Baalbec and niece of Saladin, or even give me 
up to him. ^ • 

“ Then I promised and asked, ‘ What of Masouda ? ^ 
He said that he rode back at speed to save her also, as 
had bedh arranged, and ^that was why he did not take me to 
JerussdVm himself. But how that was to be done he was 

. ^ ^ • 

wjdch overshadowed Palestine and caused much terror 
at'jerttsalem on fh September, 1x87, the day of tljp surrender* of 
^kscalon.—As^tOR. 
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not sure as yet; only he was sure that she was hidden away 
safely, and would find a way 6f escape when she wished it. 
And—and—^you know the rest and here, by the grace of 
God, we three are together again.” 

“ Aye,” said Godwin, “ but where is Masouda, and what 
will happen to her who has dared to venture such a plot as 
this ? Oh ! know you what this wonfan did ? I was con¬ 
demned to die in place of Wulf—how, does not matter; 
you will learn it afterwards—and the princess of Baalbec 
was brought to say me farewell. There, under the very 
eyes of Saladin, Masouda played her^part and mimicked you 
so well that the Sultan was deceived, and I, even I, was 
deceived. Yes, when for the first and last time I embraced 
her, I was deceived, although, it is true, I wondered. Also 
since then a great fear has been with me, although here 
again I was deceived, for I thought I feared—^for you. 

“ Now, hark you, Wulf; take Rosamund and lodge her 
with some lady in this city, or, better still, place her in 
sanctuary with the nuns of the Holy Cross, whence none 
will dare to drag her, and let her don their habit. The 
abbess may remember you, for we have met her, and at 
least she will not refuse Rosamund a refuge.” 

“ Yes, yes; I mind me she asked us news of folk in 
England. But you ? Where do you go, Godwin ? ” said 
his brother. 

“ I ? I ride back to Ascalon to find Masouda.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Wulf. Cannot A^asouda save herself, 
as she told her uncle, the Arab, she would do ? And has he 
not returned thither to take her away ? ” 

“ I do not know," answered Godwin ; ** bjit this I do 
know, that for the sake of Rosamund, and perhaps for my 
sake also, Masouda has run a fearful risk. Bethink you, 
what will be the mood of Saladin when at length he finds 
that she upon whom he had built speh hopes ha^s gone, 
leaving a waiting woman decked out in her attire.” 

“ Oh 1 ” broke in Rosamund. “ I feafed it; but I awoke 
to find myself dis^ised, and she persuaded me that all was 
well; also that this was done by t?ie will of Wulf,' whom 
she thought would escape.” ^ 

^^That is the worst of it,” said Godwin. ** Tdhmpi^ out 
her^ plan she held it necessary to lie, as iS^ink sl\e 
when she that she believed we shouloNt^th escape,^ 
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though it is true that so it came about. I will tell you why 
she lied. It was that she might give her life to set you free 
to joiij me in Jerusalem.'' 

Now Rosamund, who knew the secret of Masouda's 
heart, looked at him strangely, wondering within herself 
how it came about lhat, thinking Wulf dead or about to 
die, she should sacrifice herself that she, Rosamund, might 
be sent tc^he care of Godwin. Surely it could not be for 
love of her, although they loved each other well. From 
love of Godwin then ? ^ow strange a way to show it I 

Yet now she began to understand. So true and high was 
this ^eat love of Masouda’s that for Godwin’s sake she was 
ready to hide herself in death, leaving him—now that, as 
she thought, his rival was removed—to live on with the 
lady whom he loved ; aye, and at the price of her own 
life giving that lady to his arms. Oh 1 how noble must 
she be who could thus plan and act, and, whatever her past 
had been, how pure and high of soul! Suiely, if she livtd, 
earth had no grander woman ; and if she were dead, heaven 
had won a saint indeed. 

Rosamund looked at Godwin, and Godwin looked at Rosa¬ 
mund, and there was undeistanding in their eyes, for now 
both of them saw the truth in all its glory and all its horror. 

“ I think that I should go back also,” said Rosamund. 

“ That shall not be,” answered Wulf. “ Saladin would 
kill you for this flight, as he has sworn.” 

“ That cannot b(||” added Godwin. “ Shall the sacrifice 
of blood be offered in vain ? Moreover, it is our duty to 
prevent you.” * 

Rosamund looked at him again and stammered ; 

“ If—if—that dregful thing has happened, Godwin—if 
the sacrifice—oh I wlSt will it serve ? ” 

Rosamund, I know not what has chanced ; I to to see. 
I care not what ma}^ chance; 1 go to meet it. Through 
life, through death, and if there be need through all the 
fires of helL 1 ride on till 1 find Masouda, and kneel to her 
in hom^e ”- 

**A|id in love,” exclaimed Rosamund, as though the 
words broke from ]^r ^ps against her will. 

Gpawin answered, speaking more to himself 
than toner. ^ . 

Then seeing the look upon his face, the sdt <aouth and 
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the flashing eyes, neither of them thought to stay him 
further. ' 

“Farewell, my liege-lady and cousin, Rosamund,” Godwin 
said ; “ my pait is played. Now I leave you in the keeping 
of Gcd in heaven and of Wulf on earth. Should we meet 
no more, my counsel is that you two wed here in Jerusalem 
and travel back to Steeple, there to liVe in peace, if it may 
be so. Brother Wulf, fare you well also. We part to-day 
for the first time, who from our birth have lived together 
and loved together, and done many a deed together, some 
of which we can look back upon without shame. Go on 
your course rejoicing, taking the love and gladness that 
Heaven has given jou, and living a good and Christian 
knight, mindful of the end which draws on apace, and of 
eternity beyond.” 

“ Oh ! Godwin, speak not thus,” said Wulf, “ for in 
truth it breaks my heart to hear such latelul woids. More¬ 
over, we do not pait thus easily. Our lady heic will be 
safe enough among the nuns—more safe than I can keep 
her. Gi\e me an houi, and 1 will set her there and join 
you. Both of us owe a debt to Masouda, and it is not 
right that it should be paid by you alone.” 

“ Nay,” answered Godwin ; “ look upon Rosamund, and 
think what is about to befall this city. Can you leave her 
at such a time ? ” 

Then Wulf diopped his head, and trusting himself to 
speak no more words, Godwin mou^fed his horse, and, 
without so much as looking back, rode into the narrow 
street and out ^ through the gateway, till presently he was 
lost in the distance and the desert. ^ 

Wulf and Rosamund watched him go in silence, for they 
were choked with tears. 

“ Litlle did I look to part with my brother thus,” said 
Wulf at length in a thick and angry voice. “I?y God’s 
wounds! 1 had more gladly died at *his side in battle than 
leave him to meet his doom alone.” 

“And leave me to meet mjy doom alone,” murmured' 
Rosamund ; then added, “ Oh ! lowould that I wepe dead 
who have lived to bring all this woe upon you both, and 
upon that great heart, Masouda, I say,''Wulf, 

I vere dead.” ^ 

“ Like ^h«KUgh the wish will be fulfilled before all is 
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done,” answered Wulf wearily, “only then I pray that I may 
be dead with you, for now, Rpsamund, Godwin has gone, 
for ever as I fear, and you alone are left to me. Come ; let 
us cease complaining, since to dwell upon these griefs 
cannot help us, and be thankful that for a while, at least, 
we are free. Follow ^me, Rosamund, and we will ride to 
this nunnery to find you shelter, if we may.” 

So the]|r rode on through the narrow streets that were 
crowded wuh scared people, for now the neAvs Avas spread 
that the embassy had rejected the terms of Saladin. He 
had offered to give the city food and to suffer its inhabitants 
to fortify the Avails, and to hold them till the following 
Whitsuntide, if, should no help reach them, they would 
swear to surrender then. But they had answered that 
while they had life they Avould never abandon the place 
where their God had died. 

So now war was before them—war to the end ; and who 
weie they that must bear its brunt? Their leaders Aveie 
slam or captive, their king a prisoner, their soldiers 
skeletons on the field of Hattin. Only the women and 
children, the sick, the old, and the wounded remained—• 
perhaps eighty thousand souls in all—but fcAV of whom 
could bear arms. Yet these few must delend Jerusalem 
against the might of the victorious Saracen. Little wonder 
that they wailed in the streets till the cry of their despair 
went up to heaven, for in their hearts all of them knew 
that the holy place was doomed and their lives were 
forfeited. * 

Pushing their path through this sad n^ultitude, who 
took little note of them, at length they came to the nunnery 
on the sacred* Via Doloiosa, which Wulf had seen when 
Godwin and he were in Jerusalem after they had been 
dismissed by Saladin from Damascus. Its door stood in the 
shadow o^ that arch where the Roman Pilate had uttered to 
all generations the woi^s “ Behold the man 1 ’ 

Here the porter told him that the nuns were at prayer in 
their chapel. Wulf replied that he must sec the lady abbess 
upon a matter which would not delay, and they were shown 
into a cool and lofty roonf. Presently the door opened, and 
through i t ( ^ ne th^abbess in her white robes—a tall and 
staUI^ShgushwQSnan, of middle age, who looked at them 
curiously. 
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“ Lady Abbess,” said Wulf. bowing low, “ my name Is 
Wulf D’Arcy. Do you remcmoer me ? ” 

*‘Yes. We met in Jerusalem—^before the battle oi 
ITattin,” she answered. “ Also I know something bf your 
story in this land—a very strange one.” 

“This lady,” went on Wulf, “is thb daughter and heiress 
of Sir Andrew D’Arcy, my dead uifcle, and in S 5 rria the 
princess of Baalbec, and the niece of Saladin.” c« 

The abbess started, and asked : 

“ Is she, then, of their accursed faith, as her garb would 
seem to show ? ” * 

“ Nay, mother,” said Rosamund, “ I am a Christian, if a 
sinful one, and I come here to seek sanctuary, lest when 
tliey know who I am and he clamours at their gates, my 
ftllow Christians may surrender me to my uncle, the 
Sultan ” 

“ Tell me the story,” said the abbess; and they told her 
briefly, while she listened amazed. When they had 
finished, she said : 

“Alas! my daughter, how can we save you whose pwn 
lives aie at stake? That belongs to God alone. Still, whiit 
we can we will do gladly, and litre, at least, you may rest 
for some short while. At the most holy altar of our chapel 
you shall be given sanctuary, after which no Christian man 
dare lay a hand upon you, since to do so is a sacrilege that 
would cost him his soul. Moreover, I counsel that you be 
enrolled upon our books as a noviqp, and don our garb. 
Nay,” she added with a smile, noting Ihe look of alarm on 
the face of Wulf, “ the lady Rosamund need not wear it 
always, unless such should be her wish. NoJ every novice 
proceeds to the final vows.” 

“ Long have I been decked in gold-embroidered silks 
and pi iceless gems,” answered Rosamund, “ and now I seem 
to desire that white robe of yours more than anything on 
eai th.” 

So they led Rosamund to the chapel, and in sight of 
all their order and of priests who had been summoned, at 
the altar there, upon that holy spot where they said that 
once Christ had answered Pilate, they placed her hand and 
gave her sanctuary, and threw over Ver tirfiii, , the 
white veil of a novice. There, too, Wulf ftft her, and ivaing 
away, repot<led himself to Balian of Ibelin, the elected 
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commander of the city, who was glad enough to welcome so 
itout a knight where knights were few. 


Oh ? weary, weary was that ride of Godwin's beneath 
the sun, beneath the stars. Behind him, the brother who 
had been his companion and closest friend, and the woman 
whom he had loved «in vain ; and in front, he knew not 
what. Wl?at went he forth to seek ? Another woman, 
who had risked her life for them all because she loved him. 
And if he found her, what then ? Must he wed her, and 
did he wish this ? Nay, He desired no woman on the earth ,• 
yet, what was right, that he would do. And if he found 
her not, what then ? Well, at least he would give himself 
up to Saladin, who must think ill of them by whom he had 
dealt well, and tell him that of this plot they had no know* 
ledge. Indeed, to him he would go first, if it were but to 
beg forgiveness for Masouda should she still be in his hands. 
Then—for he could not hope to be believed or pardoned a 
second time—then let death come, and he would welcome 
it, who greatly longed for peace. 

It was evening, and Godwin's tired horse stumbled slowly 
through the great camp of the Saracens without the walls of 
fallen Ascalon. None hindered him, for having been so long 
a prisoner he was known by many, while others thought 
that he was but one of the surrendered Christian knights. 
So he came to the great house where Saladin lodged, and 
bade the guard take his name to the Sultan, saying that he 
craved audience of l^m. Presently he was admitted, and 
found Saladin seated in council among his ministers. 

“ Sir Godwin,” he said sternly, “ seeing how you have 
dealt by me, what brings you back into my camp ? I gave 
you brethren your lives, and you have robbed me of one 
whdra I would not lose." 

“ We* did not rob you, sire,” answered Godwin, “ who 
knew nothing of this ^lot. Nevertheless, as I was sure that 
you would think thus, I am come from Jerusalem, leaving 
the princess and my brother there, to tell the truth and to 
surrender myself to you^ that I may bear in her place any 
punishment which you think fit to inflict upon the woman 

^ Why shouldyou bear it?” asked Saladin. 

^*Because« Sultan,” answered Godwin sadly, and with 
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bent head, “whatever she did, she did for love of me, though 
without my knowledge. Tell me, is she still here, or has 
she fled ? ” 

“ She is still here,” answered Saladin shortly. “ Would 
you wish to see her ? ” 

Godwin breathed a sigh of relidf. At least, Masouda 
still lived, and the terror that had stfuck him in the night 
was but an evil dream born of his own fears and suflerings. 

“ I do,” he answered, “ once, if no more. I have words 
to say to her.” 

“ Doubtless she will be glad to learn how her plot 
piospered,” said Saladin, with a grim smile. “In ft-uth it 
was well laid and boldly executed.” 

Calling to one of his council, that same old imaiim who 
had planned the casting of the lots, the Sultan spoke with 
him aside. Then he said ; 

“ Let this knight be led to the woman Masouda. To- 
moirow we will judge him.” 

Taking a silver lamp from the wall, the iniaum beckoned 
to Godwin, who bowed to the Sultan and followed. As he 
passed wearily thiough the thiong in the audience room, it 
seemed to Godwin that the emus and captains gathered 
theie looked at him with pity in theii eyes. So strong 
was this feeling in him that he halted in his walk, and 
asked: 

“ Tell me, lord, do I go to my death ? ” 

“ All ot us go thither,” answered §aladin in the silence, 
“ but Allah has not written that death is yours to-night.” 

They passed down long passages; they came to a door 
which the imaum, who hobbled in front, unlocked. 

“ She is under ward then ? ” said Godwin. 

“ Aye,” was the answer, “ under ward. Enter,” an^ he 
handed him the lamp. “ I remain without.” 

“Perchance she sleeps, and I sijjall disturb her,” said 
Godwin, as he hesitated upon the threshold. 

“ Did you not say she loved you ? Then doubtless, even 
if she sleeps, she, who has dwelt at Masyaf, will pot take 
your visit ill, who have ridden so <far to find her,”^id the 
imaum with a sneering laugh. “ Enjer,, I say.” 

So Godwin took the lamp and wernean, a^d the dpor 
was shut behind him. Surely the place* was familial to 
him? He^knew that arched roof and these rough, stot^ 
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walls. Why, it was here that he had been brought to die, 
and through that very door the fahe Rosamund had come 
to bid farewell, who now returned to greet her in this 
same darksome den. Well, it was empty—doubtless she 
would soon come, and^he waited, looking at the door. 

It did not stir ; heard no footsteps; nothing broke 
that utter silence. He turned again and stared about him. 
Something''glinted on the ground yonder, towaids the end 
of the vault, just where he had knelt before the executioner. 
A shape lay there ; doubtless it was Masouda, imprisoned 
and asleep. 

“ JVfasouda,” he said, and the sounding echoes from the 
arched walls answered back, “ Masouda^"' 

He must awaken her ; there was no choice. Yes, it 
was she, asleep, and she still wore the royal robes of 
Rosamund, and a clasp of Rosamund’s still glittered on her 
breast. 

How sound Masouda slept! Would she never wake ? 
He knelt down beside her and put out his hand to lift the 
long hair that hid her face. 

Now it touched her, and lo ! the head fell over. 

Then, with horror in his heart, Godwin held down the 
lamp and looked. Oh ! those robes were red, and those lips 
were ashen. It was Masouda, whose spirit had passed him 
in the desert; Masouda, slain by the headsman’s sword I 
This was the evil jest that had been played upon him, and 
thus —thus they met again. 

Godwin rose to his feet and stood over her still shape as 
a man stands in a dream, while words bioke* from his lips 
and a fountain its his heart was unsealed. 

“Masouda,” he whispered, “I know now that I love 
you,^and you only, henceforth and for ever, O woman with 
a royal hjart. Wait for me, Masouda, wherever you may 
dwell. ^ 0 

While the whispered words left his lips, it seemed to 
Godwin that once more, as when he rode with Wulf from 
Ascalon, the strange wind blew about his brow, bringing 
with it thc^ presence of M£Souda, and that once more the 
unearthly peace sank ii;ito,iiis soul. 

Th^n all was pasf;and over, and he turned to see the old 
imaum standing at his side. • * 

“^Did 1 not tell you that you would find her skseping ? 
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he said, with his bitter, chuckling laugh. “ Call on her, Sir 
Knight; call on her! Ldve, they say, can bridge great 
gulfs- even that between se\ered neck and bosom.’; 

With the silver lamp in his hand Godwin smote, and the 
man went down like a felled ox, leaving him once more in 
silence and in darkness. 

For a moment Godwin stood thus, till his brain was 
filled with fire, and he too fell—fell across the coipse of 
Masouda, and there lay still. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

AT JERUSALEM. 

Godwin knew that he^lay sick, but save that Masouda 
seemed to tend him in his sickness he knew no more, for all 
the past had gone from him. Thcie she was always, clad in 
a white robe, and looking at him with eyes full of ineflable 
calm and love, and he noted that round her neck ran a thin, 
red line, and wondered how it came there. 

He knew also that he travelled while he was ill, for at 
dawn he would hear the camp break up with a mighty noise, 
and feel his litter lifted by slaves who bore him along for hours 
across the burning sand, till at length the evening came, 
and with a humming sound, like the sound of hiving bees, 
the great army set its bivouac. Then came the night and 
the pale moon floating like a boat upon the azure sea above, 
and everywhere the bright, eternal stars, to which went up 
the constant cry of Allahu Ackbar! Allahu Aokbar! 
God is the greatest, there ii, none but He.’' 

“ It is a false god,” he would say. “ Tell them to cry 
upon the Saviour of thj World.” 

Then the voice of Masouda would seem to answer : 

“ Judge not. No God whom men worship with a pure 
and single heart is wholly false. Many be the ladders that 
lead to heaven. Judge not, you Christian knight.” 

At length that journey was done, and there arose new 
noises as M the roar of battle. Orders were given and men 
marched out in thousands ; then rose that roar, and they 
marched back again, mourning their dead. 

At last came a day when, opening his eyes, Godwin 
turned to ^st them on Mifsouda, and lo 1 she was gone, 
and in her ^^stomed place there sat a man whom he knew 
well—Egbert, once hlshop of Nazareth, who gave him to 
drink of sherbet cooled with snow. Yes; the Wcjman had 
departed and the Priest was there. 

» . * U 
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“ Where am I ? ” he asked. 

“ Outside the walls of Jerusalem, my son, a prisoner in 
the camp of Saladiii,” was the answer. ^ 

“ And where is Masouda, who has sat by me all these 
days ? ” 

“ In heaven, as I trust,” came the gentle answer, “ for she 
was a brave lady. It is I who have sat by you.” 

“ Nay,” said Godwin obstinately, “ it was Masouda.” 

“ If so,” answered the bishop again, “ it was her spirit, 
for I shrove her and have prayed orer her open grave—her 
spirit, which came to visit you from heaven, and has gone 
back to heaven now that you aie of the earth again.'” 

Then Godwin remembered the truth, and groaning, fell 
asleep. Afterwards, as he grew stronger, Egbert told him 
all the story. He learned that when he was found lying 
senseless on the body of Masouda the emirs wished Saladin 
to kill him, if for no other leason because he had dashed out 
the eye ol the holy imaiim with a lamp. But the Sultan, 
who had discovered the tiuth, would not, for he said that it 
was unworthy of the imaum to have mocked his grief, and 
that Sir Godwin had dealt with liiin as he deserved. Also 
that this Frank was one of the biavest of knights, who had 
returned to bear the punishment of a sin which he did not 
commit, and that, although he was a Christian, he loved 
him as a friend. 

So the imaum lost both his eye and his vengeance. 

Thus it had come about that tke bishop Egbert was 
ordered to nurse him, and, if possible, to save his life ; and 
when at last they marched upon Jerusalem, soldiers were 
told off to bear his litter, and a good tent i was set apart to 
cover him. Now, the siege of the holy city had begun, and 
there was much slaughter on both sides. 

“ Will it fall ? ” asked Godwin. 

” I fear so, unless the saints help them,” 'answered 
Egbert. “ Alas ! I fear so.” 

“ Will not Saladin be merciful ? ” he asked again. 

“ Why should he be merciful, my son, since they have 
refused his terms and defied him ? Nay, he ha|lswom thkt 
as Godfrey took the place nigh npop a hunched years ago 
and slaughtered the Mussulmen whoMwelt tnere by thou¬ 
sand^ men, women, and children together, so will he do to 
the Christians. Oh 1 why should he spare them ? They 
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must die! They must die 1 ” and wringing his hands 
Kgbert left the tent. • 

Godwin lay still, wondering what the answer to this 
riddle might be. He could think of one, and one only. In 
Jeiusalem was Rosamund, the Sultan’s niece, Avhom he must 
desire to recapture, :J>ove all things, not only because she 
was of his blood, but since he feared that if he did not do so 
his vision Concerning her would come to nothing. 

Now what was this vision ? That through Rosamund 
much slaughter shoul(J be spared. Well, if Jerusalem were 
saved, would not tens of thousands of Moslem and Christian 
lives De saved also ? Oh ! surely here was the answer, and 
some angel had put it into his heart, and now Godwin 
prayed for strength to plant it in the heart of Saladin, for 
strength and opportunity. 

This very day Godwin found the opportunity. As he 
lay dozing in his tent that evening, being still too weak to 
rise, a shadow fell upon him, and opening his eyes he saw 
the Sultan himself standing alone by his bedside. Now 
he strove to rise to salute him, but in a kind voice 
Saladin bade him lie still, and seating himself, began to 
talk. 

“ Sir Godwin,” he said, “ I am come to ask your pardon. 
When I sent you to visit that dead woman, who had 
sulfered justly for her crime, I did an act unworthy of a 
king. But my heart was bitter against her and you, and 
the imaum, he wham you smote, put into my mind the 
trick that cost him his eye and almost cost a worn-out and 
sorrowful man his life. I have spoken.” * 

“ I thanl% you, sire, who were always noble,” answered 
Godwin. 

“ You say so. Yet I have done thing.s to you and yours 
that yorj can scarcely hold as noble,” said Saladin. “ I 
stole your cousin firopi her home, as her mother had been 
stolen from mine, paying back ill with ill, which is against 
the law, and in his own hall my servants slew her father and 
your unde, who was once my friend. Well, these things I 
did bi^jause a f^jte drovC me on—the fate of a dream, the 
fate of a djjpam. Say, Sir Godwin, is that story which they 
tell^n the camps t/ue, that a vision came to you before the 
battle of Hattin, and that yon warned the le^iders of the 
Franks not to advance against me ? ’ 
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“ Yes, it is true,” answered Godwin ; and he told the 
vision, and of how he had sworn to it on the Rood. 

“ And what did they say to you ? ” 

“ They laughed at me, and hinted that I was a sorcerer, 
or a traitor in your pay, or both.” 

“ Blind fools, who would not hear tqe truth when it was 
sent to them by the pure mouth of a prophet,” muttered 
Saladin. “Well, they paid the price, and I and'^my faith 
are the gainers. Do you wonder, then. Sir Godwin, that I 
also believe my vision which came to ‘iije thi ice in the night 
season, bringing with it the picture of the very face of my 
niece, the princess of Baalbec ? ” 

“ I do not wonder,” answered Godwin. 

“ Do you wonder also that I was mad with rage when I 
learned that at last yonder brave dead woman had outwitted 
me and all my spies and guards, and this after I had spared 
your lives ? Do you wonder that I am still so wroth, 
believing as I do that a great occasion has been taken from 
me? ” 

“I do not wonder. But, Sultan, I who have seen a 
vision speak to you who ha\e also seen a vision—a prophet 
to a piophet. And I tell you that the occasion has not 
been taken—it has been brought, yes, to your very door, 
and that all these things have happened that it might thus 
be bi ought.” 

“ Say on,” said Saladin, gazing at him earnestly. 

“ See now, O Salah-ed-din, the princess Rosamund is in 
Jerusalem. She has been led to Jeiusalem that you may 
spare it for her sake, and thus make an end of bloodshed 
and save the lives of folk uncounted.” 

“ Nevei ! ” said the Sultan, springing up. “ They have 
rejected my mercy, and I have sworn to sweep them away, 
man, woman, and child, and be avenged upon all their 
unclean and faithless race.” « 

“ Is Rosamund unclean that you would be avenged upon 
her ? Will her dead body bring you peace ? If Jerusalem 
is put to the sword, she must perish also.” 

“ I will give orders that she is to be saved—that s^j/e may 
be judged for her crime by me,” he addec^ grimly.^ 

“ How can she be saved when the stormers are drSnk 
with slaught/;^, and she but one disguised woman among 
ten thousand others ? ” « 
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“ Then,” he answered, stamping his foot, “ she shall 
be bought or dragged out of Jerusalem before the slaughter 
begins. 

“Il'hat, I think, will not happen while Wulf is there to 
protect her,” said Godwin quietly. 

“ Yet I say that it must be so—it shall be so.” 

Then, without more words, Saladin left the tent with a 
troubled i>row. 

Within Jerusalem all was misery, all was despair. There 
were crowded thousaifHs and tens of thousands of fugitives, 
women and children, many of them whose husbands and 
fathers had been slain at Hattin or elsewhere. The fighting 
men who were left had few commanders, and thus it came 
about that soon Wulf found himself the captain of very 
maiw of them. 

First Saladin attacked from the west between the gates 
of St. Stephen and of David, but here stood strong fortresses 
called the Castle of the Pisans and the Tower of Tancred, 
whence the defenders made sallies upon him, diiving back 
his stormers. So he determined to change his giound, and 
moved his army to the cast, camping it near the valley of 
the Kedron. When they saw the tents being struck the 
Chiistians thought that he-was abandoning the siege, and 
gave thanks to God in all their churches; but lo! next 
morning the white array of these appeared again on the 
east, and they knew that their doom was sealed. 

There were in the city many who desired to surrender 
to the Sultan, and lieice grew the debates between them 
and those who swore that tliey would rather die. At length 
it was agrdtd that an embassy should be sent. So the 
envoys came under safe conduct, and were received by 
Saladin in presence of his emirs and counsellors. He asked 
them T^at was their wish, and they replied that they had 
come to discuss termS. Then he answered thus: 

“ In Jerusalem is a certain lady, my niece, known among 
us as the princess of Baalbec, and among the Christians as 
Rosan^irnd D^Arcy, w'ho.escaped thither a while ago in the 
compaay of the knight, Sir Wulf D’Arcy, whom I have 
seefi hghUng bravely ♦among your warriors. Let her be 
surrendered to me that I may deal with her as she deserves, 
and we will talk again. Till then I have no radre to say.” 
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Now most of the embassy knew nothing of this lady, but 
one or two said they thought that they had heard of her, 
but had no knowledge of where she was hidden. 

“Then return and search her out,” said Saladin,'and so 
dismissed them. 

Back came the envoys to the council and told what 
Saladin had said. * 

“ At least,” exclaimed Heraclius the Patriarc’:, “ in this 
matter it is easy to satisfy the Sultan. Let his niece be 
found and delivered to him. Where is she ? ” 

Now one declared that was knov^n by the knight, Sir 
Wulf D’Arcy, with whom she had entered the city. So he 
was sent for, and came with armour rent and red sword in 
hand, for he had but just beaten back an attack upon the 
barbican, and asked what was their pleasure. 

“ We desire to know. Sir Wulf,” said the patriarch, 
“where you have hidden away the lady known as the 
princess of Baalbec, whom you stole from the Sultan.” 

“ What is that to your Holiness ? ” asked Wulf shortly. 

“ A great deal, to me and to all, seeing that SaUdin will 
not even treat with us until she is delivered to him.” 

“Does this council, then, propose to hand over a 
Christian lady to the Saracens against her will ? ” asked 
Wulf sternly. 

“We must,” answered Heraclius. “Moreover, she 
belongs to them.” 

“ She does not belong,” answered ^Yulf. “ She was kid 
napped by Saladin in England, and ever since has striven to 
escape from him.” 

“ Waste not our time,” exclaimed the patriarch im¬ 
patiently. “ We understand that you are this woman’s 
lover ; but however that may be, Saladin demands her, and 
to Saladin she must go. So tell us where she is without 
more ado, Sir Wulf.” ® 

“ Discover that for yourself, Sir Patriarch,” replied Wulf 
in fury, “ Or, if you cannot, send one of your own women 
in her place.” 

Now there was a murmur in the council, but of .yonder 
at his boldness rather than of indignation, for this pTatriarch 
was a very evil liver. ' ' •! 

“ I care not if I speak the truth,” went qp Wulf, “ for it 
is known (6 'all. Moreover, I tell this man that it is * 
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for him that he is a priest, however shameful, for otherwise 
I would cleave his head in two who has dared to call the 
lady Rosamund my lover.” •Then, still shaking with wrath, 
the tereat knight turned and stalked from the council 
chamber. 

“ A dangerous man,” said Heraclius, who was white to 
the lips ; “ a very (^ngerous man. I propose that he should 
be imprisoned.” 

“ Ay8,” answered the lord Balian of Ibelin, who was in 
supreme command of the city, “ a very dangerous man—to 
his foes, as I can te^i^. I saw him and his brother charge 
thr<^iigh the hosts of the Saracens at the battle of Hattin, 
and I have seen him in the breach upon the wall. Would 
that we had more such dangerous men just now ! ” 

“ But he has insulted me,” shouted the patriarch j “ me 
and nw holy office.” 

“ The truth should be no insult,” answered Balian with 
meaning. “ At least, it is a private matter between you 
and him, on account of which we cannot spare one of our 
few captains. Now as regards this lady, I like not the 
business-” 

As he spoke a messenger entered the room and said that 
the hiding-place of Rosamund had been discovered. She 
had been admitted a novice into the community of the 
Virgins of the Holy Cross, who had their house by the arch 
on the Via Dolorosa. 

“ Now I like it still less,” Balian went on, “ for to touch 
her would be sacrilege.” 

“ His Holiness, Heraclius, will give us absolution,” said a 
mocking voice. 

Then another leader rose—he was one of the party who 
desired peace—and pointed out that this was no time to 
stand on scruples, for the Sultan would not listen to them 
in theif sore plight unless the lady were delivered to him to 
be judged for her pffence. Perhaps, being his own niece, 
she would in fact suffer no harm at his hands, and whether 
this were so or not, it was better that one should endure 
wrongj or even death, than many. 

With such words hd over-persuaded the most of them, so 
that fti tl|e end they/ose and went to the convent of the 
Holy Cross, where the patriarch demanded admission for 
them, which^ indeed, could not be refused. The stately 
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abbess received them in the refectory, and asked their 
pleasure; 

“Daughter,” said the paWarch, “you have in your 
keeping a lady named Rosamund D’Arcy, with wh^n we 
desire to speak. Where is she ? ” 

“ The novice Rosamund,” answered the abbess, “ prays 
by the holy altar in the chapel.” 

Now one murmured, “She has taken sanctuary,” but 
the patriarch said: 

“ Tell us, daughter, does she pray alone ? ” 

“ A knight guards her prayers,” % as the answer. 

“ Ah ! as I thought, he has been beforehand witjj us. 
Also, daughter, surely your discipline is somewhat lax if you 
suffer knights thus to invade your chapel. But lead us 
thither.” 

“ The dangers of the times and of the lady must answer 
for it,” the abbess replied boldly, as she obeyed. 

Presently they were in the great, dim place, where the 
lamps burnt day and night. There by the altar, built, it 
was said, upon the spot where the Lord stood to receive 
judgment, they saw a kneeling woman, who, clad in the 
robe of a novice, grasjied its stonework with her hands. 
Without the rails, ^so kneeling, was the knight Wulf, still 
as a statue on a sepulchre. Healing them, he rose, turned 
him about, and diew his CTeat sword. 

“ Sheathe that swoid,” commanded Heraclius. 

“ When I became a knight,” answered Wulf, “ I swore 
to defend the innocent fiom harm an<i the altais of God 
from sacrilege ^t the hands of wicked men. Therefore I 
sheath not my sword.” * 

“ Take no heed of him,” said one ; and Heraclius, stand¬ 
ing back in the aisle, addressed Rosamund : 

“ Daughter,” he cried, “ with bitter grief we are come to 
ask of you a sacrifice, that you should give yourself for the 
people, as our Master gave Himself fortthe people. Saladin 
demands 5 ^ou as a fugitive of his blood, and until you are 
delivered to him he will not treat with us for the saving of 
the city. Come foi th, then, we pray you.” * 

Now Rosamund rose and facea them, with her^ hand 
resting upon the altar. v « ^ 

“I risked my life and I believe that another gjave 
her life,” she ^aid, “ that 1 might escape from the power 
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answwd 
“ What 
city, would 


*^c®d being sore, we must take you 
eraclius sullenly. 

’ she Slid “ You, the Patriarch of this sacred 
me from the sanctuary of its holiest altar ? 
OH ' then, in?l^d shall the curse fall upon it and you 
Hence, th^y say, our sweet Lord was haled to sacrifice by 
the command of an unjust ludge, and thereafter Jerusalem 
was taken by the sword Must I, too, be dragged from the 
spot that His feet ha\^^allowed, and even in these weeds ” 
—and she pointed to her white robe—“ throw n as an offer 
ing to your foes, who m lyhap will bid me choose between 
death and the Koran ? If so, I say assuiedly that offering 
will be made in vain, and assuredly } our streets shall run 
red with the blood of those who tore me from my 
sanctuary ” 

Now they consulted together, some taking one side and 
some the other, but the most of them declared that she 
must be given up to Saladin 

“ Come of your own will, I pray you,” said the patriaich, 
“ since we would not take you by foice ” 

“By force only will you take me,” ansivertd Rosa¬ 
mund 


Then the abbess spoke. 

“ Sirs, wilf you commit so great a crime ? Then I tell 
you that it cannot gp without its punishment With this 
lady I say ”—and she diew up her tall shape—“ that it shall 
be paid foi in your blood, and mayhap m the blood of all of 
us Remember my words when the Saracens have won the 
city, and are*putting its children to the sword ” 

“ I absolve you from the sm,” shouted the patriarch, “ if 
sm it is ” 

“ Ab^lve yourself,” broke in Wulf sternly, “and know 
this. I am but one m^, but I have some strength and skill 
If you seek but to lay a hand upon the novice Rosamund to 
hale her away to be slain by Saladin, as he has swoin that 
he womM do should she «dare to fly from him, before I die 
there aiie those among you who have looked their last upon 
the hght,” • • 

Then, standing there before the altar rails, he lifted his 
great blade and settl|id the skull-blazoned shieldni^n his arm. 
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Now the patriarch raved and stormed, and one among 
them cried that they would fetch bows and shoot Wulf 
down from a distance. * x 

“ And thus,” bioke in Rosamund, “ add mu^ier to 
sacrilege! Oh I sirs, bethink what you 6j — aye, and 
remember this, that you do it all jn vai\. Saladin has 
promised you nothing, except that y< deliver me to 
him, he will talk with you, and then } ou mav find that 
you have sinned for nothing. Have pity on me and go 
your ways, leaving the issue in the hand of God.” 

“That is true,” ciied some/ • “Saladin made no 
promises.” , 

Now Balian, the guardian of the city, who had followed 
tliem to the chapel and standing in the background heard 
what passed there, stepped forward and said ; 

“ My lord Patriarch, I pray you let this thing be, since 
from such a ci ime no good can come to us or any. That 
altar is the holiest and most noted place of sanctuary in all 
Jerusalem. Will you dare to tear a maiden from it whose 
only sin is th.it she, a Chiistian, has escaped the Saracens by 
whom she was stolen ? Do you dai e to give her back to 
thorn and death, for such will be her doom at the hands of 
Saladin? Surely that would be the act of cowards, and 
bring upon us the fate of cowards. Sir Wulf, put up your 
sword and fear nothing. If there is any safety in Jerusalem, 
your lady is safe. Abbess, lead her to her cell.” 

“ Nay,” answered the abbess with fine sarcasm, “ it is not 
fitting that we should Iea\ e this place before his Holiness.” 

“ Then yoy have not long to wait,” shouted the patriarch 
in fury. “ Is this a time for scruples about altars ? Is this a 
time to listen to the prayers of a girl, or the threats of a 
single knight, or the doubts of a superstitious captain ? 
Well, take your way and let your lives pay its cost. Yet I 
say that if Siiladin asked for half the noble maidens in the 
city, it would be cheap to let him h ive them in payment 
for the blood of eighty thousand folk,” and he stalked 
towards the door. 

So they went away,all except,Wulf, who stayed t^o make 
sure that they were gone, and the abbess, who came to 
Rosamund and embraced her, saying that for tke whilp the 
danger was past, and she might rest quiet. 

“Yes, nether,” answered Rosamupd with a sob/“but 
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oh 1 have I done right ? Should I not have surrendered 

S tkt the wrath of Saladip if the lives of so many hang 
;^^Perhaps, after all, he would forget his oath and 
ly TSfe, though at best I should never be suffered to 
^cape agai^Vhile there is a castle in Baalbec or a guarded 
harem in dJS'&kus. • Moreover, it is hard to bid farewell to 
all one loves f^Vvef,” and she glanced towards Wulf, who 
stood out mf hearmg. 

“Yes,” answered the abbess, “it is hard, as we nuns 
know well. But, daughter, that sore choice has not yet 
been thrust upon ycJi? When Salad in says that he sets 
you fgainst the lives of all this cityful, then you must 
|udgc.” 

“Aye,” repeated Rosamund, " i/ien I—must judge.” 

The siege went on ; from terror to terror it went on. 
The mangonels hurled their stones unceasingly, the arrows 
flew in clouds so that none could stand upon the walls. 
Thousands of the cavalry of Saladin hovered round St. 
Stephen’s Gate, while the engines poured fire and bolts 
upon the doomed town, and the Saracen miners worked 
their way beneath the barbican and the wall. The soldiers 
within could not sally because of the multitude of the 
watching horsemen ; they could not show themselves, since 
he who did go was at once destroyed by a thousand darts, 
and they could not build up the breaches of the crumbling 
wall. As day was^added to day, the despair grew ever 
deeper. In every street might be met long processions of 
monks bearing crosses and chanting penitential psalms and 
prayers, while in the house-doors women wailed to Christ 
for mercy, and held to their breasts the children which must 
so soon be given to death, or torn from them to deck some 
Mussulman harem. 

The ^commander Balian called the knights together in 
council, and showed fhem that Jerusalem was doomed. 

“ Then,” said one of the leaders, “ let us sally out and 
die fighting in the midst of foes.” 

“AJe,” added Heraoiius, “and leave our children and 
our women to death and dishonour. Than that surrender 
is bttter, #nce there is^no hope of succour.” 

^*Nay,” answered Balian, “ we will not surrender. While 
God lives, there is^ope.” 
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He lived on the day of Hattin, and suffered it,” said 
Heraclius; and the council broke up, having decV -d 
nothing. ^ 

Tliat afternoon Balian stood once more 'before Saladin 
and implored him to spare the city. ^ 

Saladin led him to the door of the and pointed to 
his yellow banners floating here and there upen the wall, 
and to one that at this moment rose upon the breach 
itself. 

“ Why should I spare what I have already conquered,” 
he asked, “and what I have sworn to destioy? When I 
offered you mercy you would have none of it. Why do you 
ask it now ? ” 

Then Balian answered him, in those words that will ring 
through histoiy for ever : 

“ For this reason, Sultan. Before God, if die we must, 
we will first slaughter our women and our little children, 
leaving }/ 0 u neithei male nor female to enslave. We will 
burn the city and its wealth ; we will grind the holy Rock 
to powder and make of the mosque el-Aksa, and the other 
sacred places, a heap of ruins. We will cut the thioats of 
the five thousand followci s of the Prophet who are in our 
power, and then, evciy man of us who can bear arms, we 
will sally out into the midst of you, and fight on till we fall. 
So I think Jerusalem shall cost you dear.” 

The Sultan stared at him and stroked his beard. 

“Eighty thousand lives,” he muttered; “eighty thousand 
lives, besides b^iose of ray soldiers whom you will slay. A 
gieat slaughtei—and the holy city destroyed for ever. Oh I 
it was of such a massacre as this that once I dreamed.” 

Then Saladin sat still and thought a while, his head 
bowed upon his breast. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

k 

SAINT ROSAMUND. 

From the day when he saw Saladin Godwin began to grow 
strong again, and as Ri^ health came back, so he fell to 
thinking. Rosamund was lost to him and JM.isouda was 
dead, and at times he wished that he were dead also. What 
more had he to do with his life which had been so full of 
sonow, struggle and bloodshed ? Go back to England to 
live there upon his lands, and wait until old age and death 
oveitook him? The piospect would have pleased many, 
but It did not please Godwin, who felt that his days were 
not given to him for this purpose, and that while he lived 
he must also labour. 

As he sat thinking thus, and was very unhappy, the aged 
bishop Egbert, who had nursed him so well, enteied his 
tent, and, noting his face, asked : 

“ What ails you, my son ? ” 

“ Would you wish to hear ? ” said Godwin. 

“Am I no\ your confessor, with a light to hear?” 
answered the gentle old man. “ Show me your tiouble.” 

So Godwin began ^^it the beginning and told it all—how 
as a lad he had secretly desired to enter the Church; how 
the old prior of the abbey at Stangate counselled him that 
he was too yoilng to judge; how then the love of Rosamund 
had entered into his life with his manhood, and he had 
thought no more of religion. He told him also of the dream 
that he h*d dreamed when he lay wounded alter the fight 
on Death Creek; of th# vows which he and Wulf had vowed 
at the time of their knighting, and of how by degrees he 
had learned that Rosamund’s love was not for him. Lastly, 
he toldihhn of Masouda, but of her Egbeit, who had shriven 
her^knev already. 

The bishop listened ia silence till he had finished. Then 
he looked up, saying : 

“ And now ? ” * 
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“ Now,” answered Godwin, “ I know not. Yet it seems 
to me that I hear the sound'of my own feet walkjng 
cloister stones and of my own voice lifted UQMn grayer 
before the altar.” * 

“ You are still young to talk thus, and, th^/^h Rosamund 
be lost to you and Masouda dead, thefe are^Jiier women in 
the world,” said Egbert. 

Godwin shook his head. 

“Not foi me, my lather.” 

“Then theie are the knightly, Orders, in which you 
might rise high.” 

Again he shook his head. 

“ The Templars and the Hospitallers are crushed. More¬ 
over, I watched them in Jerusalem and the field, and love 
them not. Should they change their ways, or should I be 
needed to fight against the Infidel, I can join them by dis¬ 
pensation in days to come. But counsel me—what shall T 
do now ? ” 

“ Oh ! my son,” the old bishop said, his face lighting 
up, “ if God calls you, come to God. I will show you the 
road.” 

“ Yes, T will come,” Godwin answered quietly. “ I will 
come, and, unless the Cross should once more call me to 
follow it in war, I will strive to spend the time that is left 
to me in His service and that of men. Fo’* I think, my 
father, that to this end 1 was born.” 

Three dayi^ later Godwin was ordained a priest, there in 
the camp of Saladin, by the hand of the bishop Egbert, 
while around his tent the servants of Mahomed, triumphant 
at the approaching downfall of the Cross, shouted that God 
is great and Mahomet his only prophet. 

Saladin lifted his head and looked’at Balian. 

“Tell me,” he said, “what of the princess of Baalbec, 
whom you know as the lady Rosamund D’Arcy^ I told 
you that I would speak no more with you of the safety of 
Jerusalem until she was delivered to me for judgment.^ Yet 
I see her not.” 

“ Sultan,” answered Balian, “ we found this lady in the 
convent of, the Holy Cross, wearing tiK robe of a novice, of 
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that order. She had taken sanctuary there by the altar, 
wfifs^Jii^e%deem so sacred and * inviolable, and refused to 
come. '•. 

Saladin laq^ed. 

“ Cannot a4|^ur ity;n-at-arms drag one maiden from an 
altar stone?—urajj^s, ipdeed, the great knight Wulf stood 
before it with swor^loft,” he added. 

“ So he stood,” answered Balian, “ but it was not of him 
we thought, though assuredly he would have slain some of 
us. To do this thing ^v^ould have been an awful crime, 
which we were sure must bring down the vengeance of our 
God upon us and upon the city.” 

What of the vengeance of Salah-ed-din ? ” 

“ Sore as is our case, Sultan, we still fear God more than 
Saladin.” 

“ Aye, Sir Balian, but Salah-ed-din may be a sword in 
the hand of God.” 

“ Which sword, Sultan, would have fallen swiftly had we 
done this deed.” 

^‘1 think that it is about to fall,” said Saladin, and again 
was silent and stroked his board. 


“ Listen, now,” he said at length. “ Let the princess, 
my niece, come to me and ask it of my grace, and I think 
that I will grant you terms for which in your plight you 
may be thankfu!.” 

“Then we must dare the great sin and take her,” 
answered Balian sadly, having first slain the knight Wulf, 
who will not let her go while he is alive.” 

“ Nay, Sir Balian, for that I should be sorry, nor will I 
suffer it, for thotigh a Christian he is a man after my own 
heart. This time I said ‘ Let her come to me,’ not ‘ I.et her 
be brought^ Aye, come of her own free will, to answer to 
me for hej sin against me, understanding that I promise her 
nothing, who in the old aays promised her much, and kept 
my word. Then she 'Rras the princess of Baalbec, with all 
the rights belonging to that great rank, to whom I had 
sworn thaWno husband shoujd be forced upon her, nor any 
change of f^ith. Now I take back these oaths, and if she 
comes ^e coiioes as an escaped Cross-worshipping slave, to 
whom I offer only the choice of Islam or ol a shameful 
death.” ® j 

** What high*bom H&dy would take such tentis ? ” asked 
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Balian in dismay. “ Rather, I think, would she choose to 
die by her own hand than by that of your hang^an,jjf«e 
she can never abjure her faith.” 

“ And thereby doom eighty thousand hes fellow 
Christians, who must accompany her ta^J^at death,” 
answered Saladin sternly. “ Know, Sir I swear it 

before Allah and for the last time, tfiat Jr my niece Rosa¬ 
mund does not come, of her own free w/i, unfoKed by any, 
Jciusalem shall be put to sack.” 

“ Then the fate of the holy city^and all its inhabitants 
hangs upon the nobleness of a single woman ? ” stammered 
Balian. " 

“ Aye, upon the nobleness of a single woman, as my 
vision told me it should be. If her spirit is high enough, 
Jerusalem may yet be saved. If it be baser than I thought, 
as well may chance, then assuredly with her it is doomed. 
I have no moi e to say, but my envoys shall ride with you 
beating a letter, which with their own hands they must 
pi esent to my niece, the pi incess of Baalbec. Then she can 
return with them to me, or she can bide where she is, when 
I shall know that I saw but a lying vision of peace and 
meicy flowing from her hands, and will press on this war to 
its bloody end.” 

Within an hour Balian rode to the city under safe- 
conduct, taking with him the envoys of Saladin and the 
letter, which they were charged to deliver to Rosamund. 


It was night, and in their lamp-lit chapel the Virgins of 
the Holy Cross upon bended knees chant'=*d the slow and 
solemn Mtserere. From their hcaits they sang, to wliom 
death and dishonour were so near, praying their Lord and 
the merciful Mother of God to have pity, and to spare tiiem 
and the inhabitants of the hallowed town whert He had 
dwelt and suffered, and to lead th.;ra safe through the 
shadow of a fate as awful as His own. They knew that the 
end was near, that the walls were tottering to their fall, 
that the defenders were exhausted, and that sooiii the wild 
soldiers of Saladin would be surging throu^ ‘the narrow 

Then .would come the sack and |'he slaughter, ekher by 
the sword 6f the Saracens, or percha\|ce, if these found time 
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and they were not forgotten, more mercifully at the hands 
o^^hristian men, who thus would save them from the 

Their dn^e ended, the abbess rose and addressed them. 
Her bearingsi^.^s still proud, but her voice quavered. 

“ My daugi:^t"-s in the Lord,” she said, “ doom is almost 
at our door, and’’:;e fliust brace our hearts to meet it. If 
the commatfiders o^the city do what they have promised, 
they will send some nere to behead us at the last, and so we 
shall pass happily to gl^|jy and be ever with the Lord. But 
perchance they will forget us, who are but few among eighty 
tliousamd souls, of whom some fifty thousand must thus be 
killed. Or their arms may grow weary, or themselves they 
may fall before ever they reach this house—and what, my 
daughters, shall we do then ? ” 

Now some of the nuns clung together and sobbed in 
their affright, and some were silent. Only Rosamund drew 
herself to her full height, and spoke proudly. 

“My mother,” she said, “I am a newcomer among you, 
but I have seen the slaughter of Hattin, and I know what 
befalls Christian women and children among the unbelieveis. 
Theiefore I ask your leave to say my say.” 

Speak,” said the abbess. 

“This is my counsel,” went on Rosamund, “and it is 
short and plaiij. When we know that the Saracens are 
in the city, let us set fire to this convent and get us to 
our knees and so peiji,sh.” 

“ Well spoken ; it is best,” muttered several. But the 
abbess answered with a sad smile : • 

“ High coun,'^el indeed, such as might be looked for from 
high blood. Yet it may not be taken, since self-slaughter is 
a deadly sin.” 

^ I see little difference between it,” said Rosamund, ^^and 
the stretibhing out of our necks to the swords of friends 
Yet, although for others I cannot judge, for myself I do 
judge who am bound by no final vows. I tell you that 
rather than fall into the hands of the Paynims, I will dare 
that sin af^d leave them nothing but the vile mould which 
once held the spirit or a woman? 

And she &id her haiftl upon the dagger hilt that was 
bidden in her robe. 

Then again the abji&s spoke. 
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“To you, daughter, I cannot forbid the deed, but to 
thobe who have fully sworn to obey me I do forbid^it, anjJ*to 
them I show another if more piteous way of escape fv^mthe 
last shame of womanhood. Some of us are old and trithcied, 
and have naught to fear but death j but othersstill young 
and fair. To these I say, when the'end Is migh, let them 
take steel and score face and bosonf, zjid seat themselves 
here in this chapel, red with their oyfn blood and made 
loathsome to the sight ol man. Tlieji will the end come 
quickly, and they will pass hence lyi^tained to be the brides 
of Heaven.” 

Now a great groan of horror went up from thosD miser¬ 
able women, who alieady saw themselves seated in stained 
robes, and hideous to behold, there in the caived chairs of 
their choir, awaiting death by the swords of furious and 
savage men, as in a day to come their sisters of the Faith 
were to await it in the doomed convent of the Virgins of 
St. Clare at Aci e * 

Yet one by one, except the aged among them, they 
came up to the abbess and swoie that they would obey hei 
in this as in eveiything, while the abbess said that she 
herself would lead them down that dreadful road of pain 
and mutilation. Yes, save Rosamund, who declared that 
she would die undisfiguied as God had made her, and two 
other novices, they swore it one by one, laying their hands 
upon the altar. 

Then again they got them to their knees and sang the 
Mtsfrere. 

Presently, Above their mournful chant, the sound of 
loud, insistent knockings echoed down the vaulted roofs. 
They sprang up screaming: 

“ The Saracens are here I Give us knives I Give us 
knives 1 ” ** 

Rosamund drew the dagger from its sheath. 

“Wait awhile,” cried the abbecs. “These may be 
friends, not foes. Sister Ursula, go to the door and seek 
tidings.” 

The sister, an aged woman,* obeyed with tottfring steps, 

* Those who are curious to know the story of the end of t&ose holy 
heroines, the Virgins of St. Clare, I think in the year xagx, may read ft 
in my boo]^, ••tA Winter Pilgrimage, * pps and ayz.— Author. 
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and, reaching the massive portal, undid the gnichet^ or 
la^ice, a^d asked with a quavering voice: 

**'%Vho are you that knock?” while the nuns within 
held tlleir breath and strained their ears to catch the 
answer. 

Presently it came, in a woman’s silvery tones, that 
sounded strangely ,stiA and small in the spaces of that tomb- 
hke churcbi ^ 

“ I am the Queeir Sybilla, with her ladies.” 

“And what would^u with us, O Queen? The right 
of sanctuary ? ” 

“ Nliy; I bring with me envoys from Saladin, who 
would have speech with the lady named Rosamund D’Arcy, 
who is among you.” 

Now at these words Rosamund fled to the altar, and 
stood there, still holding the naked dagger in her hand. 

“ Let her not fear,” went on the silvery voice, “ lor no 
harm shall come to her against her will. Admit us, holy 
Abbess, we beseech you in the name of Christ.” 

Then the abbess said, “ Let us receive the queen with 
such dignity as we may.” Motioning to the nuns to take 
their appointed seats in the choir she placed herself in the 
great chair at the head of them, whilst behind her at 
the raised altar stood Rosamund, the bare knife in her 
hand. • 

The door was opened, and through it swept a strange 
procession. First, cajne the beauteous Ijueen wearing hei 
insignia of royalty, but with a black veil upon her head 
Next, followed ladies of her court—twelve of them— 
trembling witl^ fright but splendidly apparelled ; and aftei 
these three stern and turbaned Saracens clad in mail, their 
jewelled scimitars at their sides. Then appeared a pro- 
cejSion of women, most of them draped in mourning, and 
leading Scared children by the hand ; the wives, sisters, and 
widows of nobles, hnights and burgesses of Jerusalem. 
Last of all marched a hundred or more of captains and 
warriors^ among them Wulf, headed by Sir Balian and 
ended oy the patriarch Heraclius in his gorgeous robes, 
with hjis attendant priests and acolytes. 

On swept the queen,^p the length of the long church, 
and as the came the al^css and her nuns rose and bowed to 
her,^ while one offer^^ her the chair of state tAat was set 
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apart to be used by the bishop in his visitations. But she 
would have none of it. ^ ^3 

“ Nay,” said the queen, “ mock me with no honoufable 
seat who come here as a humble suppliant, and will make 
my prayer upon my knees.” 

So down she went upon the marble floor, with all her 
ladies and the following women, while the solemn Saracens 
looked at her wondering, and the knights "nd nobles 
massed themselves behind. ^ 

“ What can we give you, O Qqfen,” asked the abbess, 
‘ who have nothing left save our treasure, to which you are 
most welcome, our honour, and our lives ? ” 

“Alas!” answered the royal lady. “Alas, that I must 
say it 1 I come to ask the life of one of you.” 

“ Of whom, O Queen ? ” 

Sybilla lifted her head, and with her outstretched arm 

E ointed to Kosamund, who stood above them all by the 
igh altar. 

For a moment Rosamund turned pale, then spoke in a 
steady voice : 

“ Say, what service can my poor life be to you, O Queen, 
and by whom is it sought ? ” 

Thrice Sybilla stiove to answer, and at last murmured : 

“ I cannot. Let the envoys give her the letter, if she is 
able to read their tongue.” 

“ I am able,” answered Rosamund, and a Saracen emir 
drew forth a roll and laid it against hi$ forehead, then gave 
it to the abbess, who brought it to Rosamund. With her 
dagger blade she cut its silk, opened it, and read aloud, 
always in the same quiet voice, translating a{» she read;— 

“ In the name of Allah the One, the All-merciful, to my 
niece, aforetime the princess of Barbee, Rosamund D’Arcy 
by name, now a fugitive hidden in a convent of th6 Franks, 
in the city el-Kuds Esh-sherif, the dioly city of Jerusa¬ 
lem : 

“ Niece,—^All my promises to you I have performed, and 
more, since for your sake 1 spared the lives of yoflf cousins, 
the twin knights. But you have repaid me with ingratitude 
and trickery, after the manner of those of ybur and 
accursed faith, and have fled from mq. I promised yiou also, 
again and J^et again, that if you attejbpted this thing, death 
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should be your portion. No longer, therefore, are you the 
prupcess^of Baalbec, but only* an escaped Christian slave, 
and as such doomed to die whenever my sword reaches 
you. • 

“ Of vision concerning you, which caused me to 
bring you to the East from England, you know well. 
Repeat it in your heart before you answer. That vision 
told me that by wur nobleness and sacrifice you should 
save the lives of many. I demanded that you should be 
brought back to me, «sd the request was refused—why, it 
matters not. Now I understand the reason—that this was 
so ordSined. I demand no more that force should be used 
to you. I demand that you shall come of your own free 
will, to suffer the bitter and shameful reward of your sin. 
Or, if you so desire, bide where you are of your own free 
will, and be dealt with as Allah shall decree. 

“This hangs upon your judgment. If you come and 
ask it of me, I will consider the question of the sparing of 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants. If you refuse to come, 1 will 
certainly put every one of them to the sword, save such of 
the women and children as may be kept for slaves. Decide, 
then, Niece, and quickly, whether you will return with my 
envoys, or bide where they find you.— Yusuf Salah-hd- 
Dm.’* 

Rosamund finished reading, and the letter fluttered 
from her hand down 4o the marble floor. Then the queen 
said : 

“ Lady, we ask this sacrifice of you in the name of these 
and all their ISsllows,” and she pointed to the women and 
the children behind her. 

And my life ? ” mused Rosamund aloud. “It is all I 
have, yfhen I have paid it away I shall be beggared,” and 
her eyes wandered to where the tall shape of Wulf stood by 
a pillar of the churclf. 

“Perchance Saladin will be merciful,” hazarded the 
queen, 

“Why should he be merciful,” answered Rosamund, 
“ who fhas i^ways warned me that if I escaped from him 
and was recaptured cerfainly I must die? Nay, he will 
offer me Islam, or death, which means—death l)y the rope 
in some worse fi^hion.” 
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“ But if you stay here you must die,” pleaded the queen, 
“ or at best fall into the hands of the soldiers. Qh ! l^dy, 
your life is but one life, and with it you can buy those of 
eighty thousand souls.” ^ 

" Is that so sure ? ” asked Rosamund. “ Thtg Sultan has 
made no promise ; he says only that, iff I pray it of him, he 
will consider the question of the spaiinj of Jerusalem.” 

“But—but,” went on the queen, “he says &lso that it 
you do not come he will surely pta Jerusalem to the 
sword, and to Sir Balian he said thaj if you gave yourself up 
he thought he might grant terms which we should be glad 
to take. Therefore we dare to ask of you to give ydur life 
in payment for such a hope. Think—think, what otherwise 
must be the lot of these ”—and again she pointed to the 
women and children—“ aye, and of your own sisterhood and 
of all of us. Whereas, if you die, it will be with much 
honour, and your name shall be worshipped as a saint and 
martyr in every church in Chi istendom. 

“ Oh! refuse not our prayer, but show that you indeed 
are great enough to step forward to meet the death which 
comes to everyone of us, and thereby earn the blessings of 
half the world and make sure your place m heaven, nigh to 
Him Who also died for men. Plead with her, my sisters— 
plead with her 1 ” 

Then the women and the children thr«ew themselves 
down before her, and with tears and sobbing prayed her that 
she would give up her life for theirs. ^Rosamund looked at 
them and smiled, then said in a clear voice: 

“What say*you, my cousin and betrothed. Sir Wuli 
D’Arcy ? Come hither, and, as is fitting this strait, 
give me your counsel.” 

So the grey-eyed, war-worn Wulf strode up the aisle, 
and, standing by the altar rails, saluted her. ^ 

“You have heard,” Rosamund said. “Your counsel? 
Would you have me die ? ” * 

“ Alas 1 ” he answered in a hoarse voice. “ It is hard to 
speak. Yety they are many—you are hut one»^ ^ ^ 

Now there was a murmur of applause. For it was 
known that this knight loved his lady ^early^ and 
that but the other day he had^ stood there to defend 
her to the death against those ^ho would gite her 
up to Salahin. 
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Now Rosamund laughed out, and the sweet sound of her 
laughter ^vas strange in that sollemn place and hour. 

“Ah, Wulfl” she said. “ Wulf, who must ever speak 
the truth, even when it costs him dear. Well, I would not 
have it othi^i wise. Queen, and all you foolish people, 1 did 
but try your temper^. Could you, then, think me so base 
that I would spare t5 spend this poor life of mine, and to 
forego suclf few joys as God might have in store for me on 
earth, when those ol^tens of thousands may hang upon the 
issue ? Nay, nay ; it is^ar otherwise.” 

Then Rosamund sheathed the dagger that all this while 
she ha(0 held in her hand, and, lifting the letter from the 
floor, touched her brow with it in signal of obedience, saying 
in Arabic to the envoys : 

“I am the slave of Salah-ed-din, Commander of the 
Faithful. I arn the small dust beneath his feet. Take 
notice, Emirs, that in presence of all here gathered, of my 
own free will, I, Rosamund D’Arcy, aforetime princess and 
sovereign lady of Baalbec, determine to accompany you to 
the Sultan’s camp, there to make prayer for the sparing of 
the lives of the citizens of Jerusalem, and afterwards to 
suffer the punishment of death in payment ol my flight, 
according to my royal uncle’s high decree. One request 
I make only, if he be pleased to grant it—that my body be 
brought back to Jerusalem for burial before this altar, where 
of my own act I lay down my life. Emirs, I am ready.” 

Now the envoys i?owed before her in grave admiration, 
and the air grew thick with blessings. As Rosamund 
stepped down from the altar the queen threw her arms 
about her neqjc and kissed her, while lords and knights, 
women and children, pressed their lips upon her hands, 
upon the hem of her white robe, and even on her feet, 
calling her “ Saint ” and “ Deliverer.” 

“ AlSs I ” she answered, waving them back. “ As yet I 
am neither of these ihings, though the latter of them 1 hope 
to be. Come ; let us be going.” 

“Aw,” echoed Wulf, stepping to her side, “let us be 
going.’*^ 

R(^muj^ started at the words, and all there stared. 

“ Listen, Queen, Emirs, and People,” he went on. “ I 
am this lady’s kinsman and her betrothed knight, sworn to 
serve her to the enj. If she be guilty of a cilme against 
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the Sultan, I am more guilty, and on me also shall fall 
his vengeance. Let us be going.” # , 

Wulf, Wulf,” she said, “ it shall not be. One life is 
asked—not both.” ^ * 

“Yet, lady, both shall be given that thef’measure of 
atonement may run over, and Salaflin moved to mercy. 
Nay, forbid me not. I have lived for you, and for you I die. 
Yes, if they hold me by force, still I die, if need' be, on my 
own sword. When I counselled you just now, I counselled 
myself also. Surely you never dreamed that I would suffer 
you to go alone, when by sharing it I could make your 
doom easier.” ^ 

“Oh, Wulf!” she ciied. “You will but make it 
harder.” 

“ No, no ; faced hand m hand, death loses half its terrors. 
Moreover, Saladin is my friend, and I also would plead with 
him for the people of Jerusalem.” 

Then he whispered in her ear, “ Sweet Rosamund, deny 
me not, lest you snould drive me to madness and self-murder, 
who will have no more of earth without you.” 

Now, her eyes full of teais and shining with love, Rosa¬ 
mund murmured back: 

“You are too strong for me. Let it befall as God 
wills.” 

Nor did the others attempt to stay him any more. 

Goin^ to the abbess, Rosamund would have knelt before 
her, but it was the abbess who knelt a»d called her blessed, 
and kissed her. The sisters also kissed her one by one in 
farewell. Then a priest was brought—not the patriarch, 
of whom she would have none, but aivother, a holy 
man. 

To him apart at the altar, first Rosamund and then 
Wulf made confession of their sins, receiving absolu^tion and 
the sacrament, in that form in which it was given to the 
dying ; while, save the emirs, all in tke church knelt and 
piayed as for souls that pass. 

The solemn ritual was ended. They rose, an<f,*followed 
by two of the envoys—^for already the third ]^d de;parted 
under escort to the court of Saladih to give him warning*-* 
the queen, her ladies and all the company, walked from the 
church and^ through the convent hau^ out into the na^w 
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Street of Woe. Here, Wulf, as her kinsman, took Rosa¬ 
mund by*the hand, leading hei* as a man leads his sister to 
her bridal. Without it was bright moonlight, moonlight 
clear as^day, and by now tidings of this strange story had 
spread through all Jerusalem, so that its nariow streets 
were crowded with ^ectators, who stood also upon every 
roof and at every window. 

“ The lady Rosamund ! ” they shouted. " The blessed 
Rosamund, who goes to a martyr’s death to save us. The 
pure Saint Rosamund 'a«d her brave knight Wulf I ” And 
they tore flowers and green leaves from the gardens, and 
threw Uiem in their path. 

Down the long, winding streets, with bent heads and 
humble mien, companioned ever by the multitude, through 
which soldiers cleaied the way, they walked thus, while 
women held up their childien to touch the robe of 
Rosamund or to look upon her face. At length the 
gate was reached, and while it was unbarred they 
halted. Then came forward Sir Bali an of Ibelin, bare¬ 
headed, and said : 

“ Lady, on behalf of the people of Jerusalem and of the 
whole of Christendom, I give you honour and thanks, and 
to you also, Sir Wulf D’Arcy, the bravest and most faithful 
of all knights.” 

A company “of piiests also, headed by a bishop, advanced, 
chanting and swinging censers, and blessed them solemnly 
in the name of the Clfurch and ot Christ its Master. 

“ Give us not praise and thanks, but prayers,” answered 
Rosamund ; “prayers that we may succeed‘in our mission, 
to which we gidly offer up our lives, and aftei wards, when 
we arc dead, prayers for the welfare of our sinful souls. But 
should we fail, as it may chance, then remember of us only 
that we ^id our best. 6h ! good people, great sorrows have 
come upon this land, and the Cross of C&ist is veiled with 
shame. Yet it shall fbine forth once more, and to it through 
the ages shall adl men bow the knee. Oh I may you live I 
May nonjmore death come among you! It is our last 
petition, and with it, this—that when at length you die we 
may nfeet again in heaven * Now fare you well.” 

Then they passed thiough the gate, and as the envoys 
declaretl that none might accompany them furt|^er, walked 
forwiard followed b;g the sound of the weeing of the 
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multitude towards the camp of Saladin, two strange and 
lonesome figures in the moonlight. « , 

At last these lamentations could be heard no more, and 
there, on the outskirts of the Moslem lines, am esfiort met 
them, and bearers with a litter. 

But into this Rosamund would nolj enter, so they walked 
onwards up the hill, till they came to the great square in 
the centre of the camp upon the Mount of Ol^cs, beyond 
the grey trees of the garden of 6ethsemane. There, 
awaiting them at the head of the sq?itre, sat Saladin in state, 
while all about, rank upon rank, in thousands and tens of 
thousands, was gathered his vast army, who watcheli them 
pass in silence. 

Thus they came into the presence of the Sultan, and 
knelt before him, Rosamund in her novice’s white robe, and 
Wulf m his battered mail. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE DREGS OP THE CUP. 

Saladin looked at thorn, but gave them no greeting. Then 
he spoke. 

“ Woman, you have liad my message. You know that 
your rank is taken from you, and that with it my promises 
are at an end; you know also that you come hither to suffer 
the death of faithless women. Is it so ? 

“ I know all these things, great Salah-ed-dln,” answered 
Rosamund. 

“ Tell me, then, do you come of your own free will, 
unforced by any, and why does the knight Sir Wulf, whose 
life I spared and do not seek, kneel at your side ? ” 

“ I come of my own free will, Salah-ed-din, as your emirs 
can tell you ; ask them. For the rest, my kinsman must 
answer for himself." 

“ Sultan," said Wulf, “ I counselled the lady Rosamund 
that she should come—not that she needed such counsel— 
and, having giv^n it, 1 accompanied her by right of blood 
and of justice, since her offence against you is mine also. 
Her fate is my fate." • 

“ I have no quarrel against you whom I forgave, there¬ 
fore you must take your own way to follow the path she 
goes." , 

“ Doubtless,” answered Wulf, “ being a Christian among 
many sons of the Prophet, it will not be hard to find a 
friehdly scimitar to help me on that road. I ask of your 
goodne5S*that her fate may be my fate.” 

“ What J ” said Sgiladin. “ You are ready to die with 
her, although you are young and strong, and there are so 
many other women in the woild ? ” 

Wulf^hiiled and nodded his head. 

“Gfod. Who am I that I should stand between a 
fool and his Tolly ? I ^nc the boon. Your fate shall be 
her fatet; Wulf D’Arcu, you shall drink of the ^up of my 
slave Rosamund to itsj&t and bitterest dregs.” 
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“ I desire no less,” said Wulf coolly. 

Now Saladin looked at Rosamund and asked : 

“ Woman, why have you come here to brave my ven¬ 
geance ? Speak on if you have aught to ask.” ^ ^ 

Then Rosamund rose from her knees, and, standing 
befoi e him, said : 

“lam come, O my mighty lord, to plead for the people 
of Jerusalem, because it was told me that you ‘would listen 
to no other voice than that of this jour slave. See, many 
moons ago, you had a vision confiei'ning me. Thrice you 
dreamed in the night that I, the niece whom you had never 
seen, by some act of mine should be the means 6 i saving 
much life and a way of peace. Therefore you tore me from 
my home and brought my father to a bloody death, as you 
are about to bring his daughter; and after much suffering 
and danger I fell into your power, and was treated with 
great honour. Still I, who am a Christian, and who grew 
sick with the sight of the daily slaughter and outrage of my 
kin, strove to escape from you, although you had warned 
me that the price of this crime was death ; and in the 
end, through the wit and sacrifice of another woman, I 
did escape. 

“Now I return to pay that price, and behold! your vision 
is fulfilled—or, at the least, you can fulfil it if God should 
touch your heart with grace, seeing that of my own will I 
am come to pray you, Salah-ed-din, to spare the city, and for 
its blood to accept mine as a token«and an offering. Oh. 
my lord 1 as you are great, be merciful. What will it avail 
you in the day of your own judgment that you have added 
another eighty thousand to the tally of your slain, and with 
them many more thousands of your own folk, since the 
warriors of Jerusalem will not die unavenged? Give 
them their lives and let them go free, and wip thereby 
the gratitude of mankind and the forgiveness of God 
above.” 

So Rosamund spoke, and stretching out her arms towards 
him, was silent. ^ 

“ These things I offered to them, and they were refused,” 
answered Saladin. “ Why should I grant tl^em nhw that 
they are conquered ? ” ' 

“ My lord Strong-to-Aid,” said Rosamund, “do jou, who 
are so brave, blame yonder knig}it^ and soldiers because 
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they fought on against desperate odds ? Would you not 
have called them cowards if tljey had yielded up the city 
where their Saviour died and struck no blow to save it ? 
Oh I I ajp outworn 1 I can say no more ,* but once again, 
most humbly and on my knees, I beseech you speak the 
word of mercy, and let not your triumph be dyed red with 
the blood of women afid of little children.” 

Then cjjpting herself upon her face, Rosamund clasped 
the hem of his royal ^■obe with her hands, and pressed it to 
her forehead. % 

So for awhile she la^ there in the shimmering moon¬ 
light, while utter silence fell upon all that vast multitude 
of armed men as they waited for the decree of fate to be 
uttered by the conqueror’s lips. But Saladin sat still as a 
statue, gazing at the domes-and towers of Jerusalem outlined 
against the deep blue sky. 

“ Rise,” he said at length, “ and know, niece, that you 
have played your part in a fashion worthy of my race, and 
that, I, Salah-ed-din, am proud of you. Know also that I 
will weigh your prayer as I would have weighed that of 
none other who breathes upon the earth. Now I must take 
counsel with my own heart, and to-morrow it shall be 
granted—or refused. To you, who are doomed to die, and 
to the knight who chooses to die with you, according to the 
ancient law and.,custom, I offer the choice of Islam, and with 
it life and honour.” 

“We refuse,” ansi^ered Rosamund and Wulf with one 
voice. 

The Sultan bowed his head as though l^e expected no 
other answer, ^nd glanced round, as all thought to order 
the executioner to do their office. But he said only to a 
captain of his Mamelukes : 

Take them ; keep them under guard and separate 
them, till* my word of death comes to you. Your life shall 
answer for tneir safety. Give them food and drink, and let 
no harm touch them'until I bid you.” 

The Mameluke bowed and advanced with his company of 
soldiers. i%s th^ prepared to go with them, Rosamund asked: 

“ Te^l me oi your grace, what of Masouda, my friend ? ” 
She diefi for you seek her beyond the grave,” 
answered Saladin, wnei^ Rosamund hid her face with her 
bands and sighed. 
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“ And what of Godwih, my brother ? ” cried Wulf; but 
no answer was given him. , 

Now Rosamund turned; stretching out her arms towards 
Wulf she fell upon his bieast. There then^ in the 
presence of that countless army, they kissed ftieii kiss of 
betrothal and farewell. They spoke mo word, only ere she 
went Rosamund lifted her nand anh pointed upwards to 
the sky. 

Then a murmur rose from the multitude, and the sound 
of it seemed to shape itself into on|i word : “ Mercy 1'^ 

Still Saladin made no sign, and they were led away to 
their piisons. 

Among the thousands who watched this stiange and 
most thrilling scene weie two men wiapped in long cloaks, 
Godwin and the bishop Egbert. Thrice did Godwin strive 
to approach the throne. But it seemed that the soldiers 
about him had their commands, for they would not suffer 
him to stir or speak; and when, as Rosamund passed, he 
strove to break a way to her, they seized and held him. Yet 
as she went by he cried : 

“ The blessing of Heaven be upon you, pure saint of 
God—on you and your true knight.” 

Catching the tones of that voice above the tumult, 
Rosamund stopped and looked around her,*but saw no one, 
for the guard hemmed her in. So she went on, wondering 
if perchance it was Godwin’s voicedwhich she had heard, 
or whether an angel, or only some Frankish prisoner had 
spoken. • 

Godwin stood wringing his hands w^ile the bishop 
strove to comfort him, saying that he should not grieve, 
since such deaths as those of Rosamund and Wulf were 
most glorious, and more to be desired than a hundred 
li\ es. * 

“Aye, aye,” answered Godwin, “ifmuld that I could go 
with them 1 ” 

“ Their work is done, but not yours,said f^e bishop 
gently. “ Come to our tent and let us to our khees. God 
is more powerful than the Sultan, and m|yhapvHe will 
yet find a way to save them, ^f they are still alive to¬ 
morrow at the dawn we will se^^auaience of Saladin to 
plead wiAi him.” 
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So they entered the tent and prayed there, as the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem prayqd behind their shattered 
walls, that the heart of Saladin might be moved to spare 
them all.^ While they knelt thus the curtain of the tent 
was drawn aside, and an emir stood before them. 

“ Rise,” he said, “•both of you, and follow me. The 
Sultan commands youi® presence.” 

Egbert and Godwin went, wondering, and were led 
through the pavilion^to the royal sleeping place, which 
guaids closed behind CJigm. On a silken couch reclined 
Saladin, the light from the lamp falling on his bronzed and 
thouglitfil face. 

“1 have sent for you two Franks,” he said, “ that you 
may bear a message fiom me to Sir Balian of Ibelin and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. This is the message:—^Let the 
holy city surrender to-morrow and all its popul.ition acknow¬ 
ledge themselves my prisoners. Then for forty days I will 
hold them to ransom, during which time none shall be 
harmed. Eveiy man who pays ten pieces of gold shall go 
free, and two women or ten children shall be counted as one 
man at a like price. Of the poor, seven thousand shall be 
set fiee also, on payment of thirty thousand bezants. Such 
who remain or have no money for their ransom—and there 
is still much gold in Jerusalem—shall become my slaves. 
These are my teipis, which 1 grant at the dying prayer of 
my niece, the lady Rosamund, and to her prayer alone. 
Deliver them to Sir B^^an, and bid him wait on me at the 
dawn with his chief notables, and answer whether he is 
willing to accept them on behalf of the people. If not, the 
aosault goes on imtil the city is a heap of ruins, covering the 
bones of its chiloren.” 

“ We bless you for this mercy,” said the bishop Egbert, 
“ and we hasten to obey. But tell us, Sultan, what shall we 
do ? Return to the camp with Sir Balian ? ” 

“ If he accepts my |erms, nay, for in Jerusalem you will 
be safe, and I give you your freedom without ransom.” 

“ Sire,” said Godwin, “ ere I go, grant me leave to bid 
farewell to^y brother and my cousin Rosamund.” 

“Th^^or the third time you may plot their escape 
from my vengeance ? ” ^aid Saladin. “ Nay, bide in 
Jerusaleiy^ and awaft m^^^ord ; you shall meet them at 
the last, no more.” 
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“ Sire,” pleaded Godwin, “ of your mercy spare them, for 
they have played a noble part. It is hard that they should 
die who love each other, and are so young and fair and 
brave.” 

Aye,” answered Saladin, “ a noble part; never have 
I seen one more noble. Well, it fits them the better for 
heaven, if Cross-worshippers enter there. Have done ; 
their doom is written and my purpose cannf^t be turned, 
nor shall you see them till the lasf, as I have said. But 
if it pleases you to write them a J^itter of farewell and to 
send it back by the embassy, it shall be delivered to them. 
Now go, for greater matters are afoot than this punishment 
of a pair of lovers. A guard awaits you.” 

So they went, and within an hour stood before Sir 
B^ian and gave him the message of Saladin, whereat he 
rose and blessed the name of Rosamund. While he called 
his councillors from their sleep and bade his servants saddle 
hoises, Godwin found pen and parchment, and wrote 
hurriedly: 

“ To Wulf my brother, and Rosamund, my cousin and 
his betrothed,—live, though well-nigh I died by dead 
Masouda—^Jesus rest her gallant and most beloved soul I 
Saladin will not suffer me to see you, though he has 
promised that I shall be with you at the last; so watch 
for me then. I still dare to hope that ij; may please God 
to change the Sultan's heart and spare you. If so, this is 
my prayer and desire^—that you tw^ should wed as soon as 
may be, and get home to England, where, if I live, I hope 
to visit you in years to come. Till then seek me not, who 
would be lonely awhile. But if it snould be fated otherwise, 
then when my sins are purged I will see^ you among the 
saints, you who by your noble deed have earned the sure 
grace of God, ‘ 

” The embassy rides. I have no time for m^e, though 
there is much to say. Farewell—G^ pwin.” 

The terms of Saladin had been accepted With re¬ 
joicing because their lives were spared, but wilfh woe and 
lamentation because the holy city had fallen agaii^ into the 
hands of the Moslem, the people of Jerusalfim made ready 
to leave its streets and seek homes elsewhere. The 
great gMden cross was tom from mosque el^^Aksa, and 
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on every tower and wall floated the yellow banners of 
Saladiii. WVII who had money paid their ransoms, and those 
who had none begged and borrowed it as they could, and if 
they copld pot, gave themselves over to despair and slavery. 
Only the patriarch Heraclius, forgetting the misery of these 
wretched ones, carried off his own great wealth and the 
gold plate of the chufehe^. 

Then Saladin showed his mercy, for he freed all the 
aged without charge, «and from his own treasure paid the 
ransom of hundreds oL ladies whose husbands and fathers 
had fallen ill battle, or lay in prison in other cities. 

So »Yor forty days, headed by queen Sybilla and her 
ladies, that sad procession of the vanquished marched 
through the gates, and there were many of them who, as 
they passed the conqueror seated in state, halted to make 
prayei to him for those who were left behind. A few also 
who remembered Rosamund, and thaf it was because of her 
sacrifice that they continued to look upon the sun, implored 
him that if they were not already dead, he would spare her 
and her brave knight. 

At length it was over, and Saladin took possession of the 
city. Having purged the Great Mosque, washing it with 
rose-water, he worshipped in it after his own fashion, and 
distributed the remnant of the people who could pay no 
ransom as slav'^s among* his emirs and followers. Thus did 
the Crescent triumph over the Cross in Jerusalem, not in a 
sea of blood, as ninetji'years before the Cross had triumphed 
over the Crescent within its walls, but with what in those 
days passed for gentleness, peace, and mere};. 

For it waSjleft to the Saracens to teach something of 
their own doctrines to the followei s of Christ. 

* During all those forty days Rosamund and Wulf la^ in 
their separate prisons, awaiting their doom of death. The 
letter of Godwin ^^ils brought to Wulf, who read it and 
rejoiced to learn that his brother lived. Then it was taken 
fiom hipt to Rosamund, who, although she rejoiced also, 
wept over'it, and wondered a little what it might mean. Of 
‘ one thirig sl^ was sure from its wording ; that they had no 
hope of life. y 

They* knew that J^salem had fallen, for they heard 
the sljouts of the Mosl^ms^ and froth far away, 

W 
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through their prison bars, could see the endless multitude 
of fugitives passing the an 9 ient gates laden with baggage, 
and leading their children hiUtlifi^and, to seek refuse in 
the cities of the coast At 
sad, Rosamund was happy, k 
not suffer in vain. 

At length the camp bioke irp,~Siviain ana 
soldiers entering Jerusalem ; but still the pai- were left 
languishing in their dismal cells, which were jfashioned from 
old tombs. One evening, while Ri/samund was kneeling at 
prayer before she sought her bed, the door of the place was 
opened, and there appeared a glittering captain an^a guard 
of soldiers, who saluted her and bade her follow him. 

“ Is it the end ? ” she asked. 


“ Lady,” he answered, “ it is the end.” So she bowed 
her head meekly and followed. Without a litter was leady, 
in which they placed her and bore her through the bright- 
moonlight into the city of Jerusalem and along the Way of 
Sen row, till they halted at a great door, which she knew 
again, for by it stood the ancient arch. 

“They have brought me back to the Convent of the 
Holy Cross to kill me where I asked that I might be 
buried,” she murmured to herself as she descended from the 
litter. 


Then the doors were thrown open, and she entere 1 the 
great courtyard of the convent, and saw that it was decorated 
as though for a festival, for about it anjJ in the cloisters round 
hung many lamps. More ; these cloisters and the space in 
front of them were crowded with Saracen lords, wearing 
their robes of state, while yonder sat Saladin^ and his court. 

“ They would make a brave show of my death,” thought 
Rosamund again. Then a little cry broke from her lips, 
for there, m front of the throne of Saladin, the moonlight 
and the lamp-blaze shining on his armour, stodW a tall 
Christian knight. At that cry he turijjed his head, and she 
grew sure that it was Wulf, wasted somewhat and grown 
pale, but still Wulf. *■ 

“ So we are to die together,” she whispered*'t6 herself, 
then walked forward with a proud step amidst the deep« 
silence, and, having bowed to paladin, took* the hand of 
Wulf and held it. 


The Sultan looked at them and'^^2 
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However long it may be delayed, the day of fate must 
break at kst. Say, Franks, are* you prepared to drink the 
dregs of that cup I promised you ? ” 

“ We^ar® prepared,they answered with one voice. 

, ** Do yo\f. grieve now'^hat you laid down your lives to 
^ Jeni^em ? ” he asked again. 

Nay,” Ros \mund answered, glancing at Wulf's face ,* 
“ we rejoice*exceedingly that God has been so good to us ” 

“ I too rejoice,” saSd Saladin; ” and I too thank Allah 
who in bygojie days seat me that vision, which has given 
me back the holy city of Jerusalem without bloodshed. 
Now all iS accomplished as it was fated. Lead them away.” 

For a moment they clung together, then emirs took 
Wulf to the right and Rosamund to the left, and she went 
vritbr pale face and high head to meet her executioners, 
wondering if she would see Godwin gre she died. They 
led her to a chamber where women waited, but no swords¬ 
man that she could see, and shut the door upon her. 

“Perchance I am to be strangled by these women,” 
thought Rosamund, as they came towards her, “ so that the 
blood royal may not be shed.” 

Yet it was not so, for with gentle hands, but in silence, 
they unrobed her, washed her with scented waters and 
braided her hair, twisting it up with pearls and gems. Then 
they clad her In fine linen, and put over it gorgeous, 
broidered garments, and a royal mantle of purple, and her 
own jewels which she^had worn in bygone days, and with 
them othei s still more splendid, and threw about her head 
a gauzy veil worked with golden stars. It was just such a 
veil as Wulf’s gift which she had worn on the night when 
Hassan dragged her from her home at Steeple. She noted 
it,^nd smiled at the sad omen, then said; 

“ La^es, why should 1 mock my doom with these bright 
garment! ? ” 

“ It is the Sultank will,” they answered ; “ nor shall you 
rest to-night less happily because of them.” 

Now was ready, and the door opened and she stepped 
through Ifj a radiant thing, glittering in the lamp-light. 
I'hen trumpets blew and a herald cried: “ Way I Way 
there I Way for the hig}f sovereign lady and princess of 
Baalbec ^ 

Tlyis followed train of honourable women who 
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attended her, Rosamund glided forward to the courtyard, 
and once more bent the knee to Saladin, then ttood still, 
lost in wonder. 

Again the trumpetsj 
cried ; “Way ! Way if 
Frankish knight, Sir Wui 

Lo I attended by eniiis and notables, Wulf came toil 
clad in splendid armour inlaid with gold, wearing on his 
shoulder a mantle set with gems aid on his breast the 
gleaming Star of the Luck of Har»an. To I^osamund he 
strode and stood by her, his hands resting on the hilt of his 
long sword. ‘ 

“ Princess,” said Saladin “ I give you back your rank 
and titles, because you have shown a noble heart; and Tou, 
Sir Wulf, I honour also as best I may, but to my decide 1 
hold. Let them go together to the di inking of the rup of 
their destiny as to a brid.d bed.” 

Again the trumpets blew and the heralds called, and 
they led them to the doors of the chapel, which at their 
knocking were thrown wide. From within came the sound 
of women’s voices singing, but it was no sad song they 


sang. 

“ The sisters of the Order are still there,” said Rosamund 
to Wulf, “ and would cheer us on our road to heaven.” 

“ Perchance,” he answered; “ I knoV not. I am 
amazed.” 

At the door the company of MoslCiUS left them, but they 
crowded round the entrance as though to watch what passed. 
Now down the long aisle walked a single white-robed figure. 
It was the abbess. 

“ What shall we do, Mother ? ” said Rosamund to her. 

“Follow me, both of you,” she said, and they follqwpd 
her through the nave to the altar rails, and at a s^n from 
her knelt down. 

Now they saw that on either side af the altar stood a 
Christian priest. The priest to the right—it was fhe bishop 
Egbert—came forward and began to read over them the 
marriage service of their faith. ^ ^ 

“ They wed us ere we die,” whispered (Rosamund to 
Wulf. \ 

“ So b(%it,” he answered ; “ I an ^glad.” 

“ And f also, beloved,” she whisperfc4 back. 
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The service went on—as in a dream, the service went 
on, while the white-robed sisters sat in their carven chairs 
and watched. The rings-that were handed to them had 
been ii^t A changed ; WulL^ad taken Rosamund to wife, 
hau l:akcn Wl^f^Jlusband, till death did them 
part. • 

Then the old bistiop withdrew to the altar, and another 
hooded mank came forward and uttcied over them the 
benediction in a deep and sonorous voice, which stirred their 
liearts most stiangcly,^ though some echo i cached them 
from beyond the gra\e. He held his hands above them in 
blcssin^nd looked upwatds, so that his hood fell back, and 
the light of the altar lamp fell upon his face. 

It was the face of Godwin, and on his head was the 
tonstne of a monk. 

Once more they stood before Saladin, and now their 
ti.iin was swelled by the abbess and sisters of the Holy 
Cl OSS. 

“ Sir Wulf D’Arcy,” said the Sultan, “ and you, Rosa¬ 
mund my niece, princess of Baalbec, the dregs of your cup, 
sweet or bitter, or bitter-sweet, are di unk ; the doom which 
I decreed lor you is accomplished, and, according to your 
own rites, you are man and wife till Allah sends upon you 
that death whiph I withhold. Because you showed mercy 
upon those doomed to die and were the means of mercy, I 
also give you mercy, jpd with it my love and honour. Now 
bide here if you will in my freedom, and enjoy your rank 
and wealth, or ^ hence if you will, and li^e out your lives 
across the sea. ^ The blessing of Allah be upon you, and turn 
your souls to light. This is the decree of Yusuf Salah-ed- 
din. Commander of the Faithful, Conqueror and Caliph of 
th« East.” 

Trerfbling, full of joy and wonder, they knelt before him 
and kissed his hand.^ Tlien, after a few swift words between 
them, Rosamund spoke. 

“ Sire,•that God Whom you have invoked, the God of 
Christiai^nd of Moslem, the God of all the world, though 
4:he work! wOTship Him in many ways and shapes, bless and 
reward you for this royal aleed. Yet listen to our petition. 
It may |^e that many our faith still lie unransomed in 
Jerusalem, Take i^jij^ands and gems, and 1<A them be 
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valued, and their price given to pay for the liberty of some 
pwr slaves. It is our marriage offering. As fof us, we 
will get us to our own country<” 

“ So be it,” answered Sal^ 
and devote the sum of thei 
bezant. The jewels also shall be v'^ 
back to you as my wedding dower. To these nuns further 
I grant permission to bide here in Jerusalem td nurse the 
Christian sick, unharmed and unmolested, if so they will, 
and this because they sheltered yo^. Ho I minstrels and 
heralds, lead this new-wed pair to tbe place that has been 
prepared for them.” • 

Still trembling and bewildered, they turned to go, 
when lo I Godwin stood before them smiling, and kis^ 
them both upon the cheek, calling them, “ Beloved brother 
and sister.” 


“And you, Godwih ? ” stammered Rosamund. 

“ I, Rosamund, have also found my bride, and she is 
named the Church of Christ.” 

“ Do you then return to England, brother ? ” asked 
Wulf. 

“ Nay,” Godwin answered, in a fierce whisper and with 
flashing eyes^ “ the Cross is down, but not for ever. That 
Cross has Richard of England and many another servant 
beyond the seas, and they will come at the^ Church’s call. 
Here, brother, before all is done, wc may meet again in war. 
Till then, farewell.” t. 

So spoke Godwin, and then was gone. 
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crabs, sea-birds, and a mjfkterious hermit. The treasure once belonged to 
a pirate, and,the pirate had a cipher. The cipher is important, for it 
tells where the treasure .* ind it has many interpretations. Moreover, 
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story, Yvonne de la r^rroni^re, and from first to last her adventures and 
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Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore." 

The scene of ** Aliens of the West ” is laid in an indefinite county on 
the borders of the Shannon, and in depicting certain inhabitants of 
** Toomewra ” the author shows us characters practically new to fiction, 
with their virtues and their weakn^es, their humour, their pathos, their 
sometimes narrow outlocji, their loving hearts and responsiveness to kind- 
ness, their heroism, their unshaken faith, their abounding good nature, 
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and Capita in the United ^es. Not only is the subject of world-wide 
interest, (ut the story u of singularly dramatic intensity. • 
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c..i»ate comes tnst; out^^^here grows adventure, and a three- 
i|jht; and out of the fishtii^ grows love. The scene is the wild 
trinidad, in the South Atlantic, whose only inhabitants are lanil- 
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